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DESGARTES’S ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN* 


tis not at all impossible for a philosopher to be driven to a convic- 

tion by an argument that has never been consciously articulated, 

an argument the philosopher would have difficulty recognizing 
and might even disavow. Indeed, philosophers typically work back- 
wards, casting about for suitably presentable arguments to support 
propositions they find irresistible for reasons to which they have only 
imperfect access. Tacitly recognizing this, there has been a distin- 
guished tradition of second-guessing among interpreters, who try to 
impose “better” arguments on their authors than those authors ever . 
dreamt of. A classic case is Jaakko Hintikka’s “Cogito, ergo sum: Infer- 
ence or Performance?” which argues that contrary to what Descartes _ 
himself seemed to be asserting in both the Discourse on Method and the - 
Meditations, the force of the cogito lies in the performatory aspect of saying . 
“I exist.” The obviousness lies in “the existential inconsistency of the 
sentence ‘I don’t exist’ and therefore the existential self-verifiability of 
‘I exist” rather than on any deduction of sum from cogito. Descartes cer- ` 
tainly never formulated the argument from pragmatic selfcontradiction 
that Hintikka adduces, but it may indeed have fueled his confidence 
in the supreme self-evidence of sum. (Hintikka surmises that this is 
something Descartes may have “realized, albeit dimly” (ibid., p. 25).) 
And more important than this hard-to-ascertain biographical fact 
about Descartes, Hintikka’s analysis may help explain why we today 
find cogito, ergo sum strangely compelling even though we Cannot agree 
on a sound interpretation of it. 


* An earlier version of this essay was first presented at Colorado State University, Fort 
“Collins, in October 1991. I am grateful to the faculty and students there, and to George 
Smith, Lex Newman, and the late Margaret Wilson for corrections and elucidations. 

' Hintikka, “Cogito, ergo sum: Inference or Performance?” Philosophical Review, LXXI 
(1962): 3-32. 
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I want- tò explore a similarly subliminal argument in Descartes’s 
_.Third Meditation, which has always posed a problem for beginning 
students and their professors, but rather the opposite problem: what 
Descartes says there is not compelling at all. Descartes offers a notori- 
ously unconvincing argument for the existence of God, based on 
nothing more than the fact that he, Descartes, has the particular idea 
of God that he has. This strikes most readers today as a desperate 
move, forced on Descartes by the very success of his skeptical house- 
cleaning, which has left him with precious little in the way of raw 
materials from which to construct an argument. Having just im- 
pressed us with his Olympian standards of systematic skepticism, he 
Pol the effect by endorsing a principle he seems to pull out of thin 
air: “in order for a given idea to contain such and such objective real- 
ity, it must surely derive it from some cause which contains at least as 
much formal reality as there is objective reality in the idea” (AT VII, 41). 
This principle does not seem obvious to our “natural light.” In fact, 
although commentators have written extensively about Descartes’s 
concept of objective reality, they generally do not even try to explain 
how this causal principle could seem obvious to Descartes. . 

How on earth could Descartes be persuaded by this transparently 
contrived and unconvincing exercise in scholasticism? We may ‘be 
tempted to treat our dismay as simply a manifestation of the difference 
between our twenty-first century world of ideas and his seventeenth 
century world. Isn’t it fascinating to see that Descartes and some of 
his contemporaries could be impressed by this sort of argument! This 
reflection leads to interesting questions in the history of philosophy 
but opting for that path of scholarship at the outset may conceal other 
riches from us. I will suggest that whatever the merits of Descartes’s 
explicit ‘argument in the Third Meditation, beneath the surface there 
is a very interesting—but ultimately flawed—argument for the exis- 
tence of God that has at least this virtue: a confused appreciation of 
it could well have convinced Descartes, even if in the end it is unsound. 
This is Descartes’s almost unspoken Argument from Design. (As we 
shall see, he does articulate all the pieces of the argument, without ever 
putting them together explicitly.) 


I. THE EXPLICIT ARGUMENT 


First let us review how the explicit argument in the Third Meditation 
actually runs. The conclusion carried over from the Second Medita- 
tion is not just that he, the res cogitans, exists, but that his ideas, “in 
so far as they are simply modes of thinking, do exist within me—of that 
I am certain” (AT VII, 35). Then, after raising the issue of whether or ` 
not he can be certain of those of his ideas that are entirely “clear and 
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distinct,” and deciding that in order to establish this he must first prove 
God’s existence, and that God is not a deceiver, he turns to his first 
argument for the existence of God—with both hands tied behind 
his back, one might say. The complete inventory of his available prem- 
ises is this: he exists, and his ideas, as modes of thinking, exist. ‘That 
is all. From this he, must construct a proof of God’s existence. So, 
not surprisingly, he turns to his ideas, to see what can be made of them. 
They come in different varieties, he notes, and “Of course, if I consid- 
ered just the ideas themselves simply as modes of my thought, without 
referring them to anything else, they could scarcely give me any mate- 
rial for error” (AT VII, 38). Some of these ideas seem to be innate, 
others adventitious (coming from outside—via the senses, presumably) 
and still others seem to be invented by him. So long as he is merely 
talking of how these ideas seem to him, he is not: “referring them to 
anything else” but just describing their properties simply as modes of 
his thought. , 

“Insofar as the ideas are considered simply as modes of thought, 
there is no’ recognizable inequality among them; they all appear [my 
emphasis] to,come from within me in the same fashion. But in so far 
as different ideas are considered as [my emphasis] images which repre- 
sent different things, it is clear that they differ widely” (AT VI, 40). He 
is still not “referring them to anything else,” but noting their differences 
in what they represent—or, one might better say, apparently represent— 
just to keep it clear that no commitment to external things has been 
made. In this regard, ideas differ widely; ideas representing substances, 
for instance, “are-something more and, so to speak, contain more.ob- 
jective reality” than the ideas of accidents. And, he goes on.to add, 
his idea of God has more objective reality than those ideas “by which 
finite substances are exhibited” (AT VII, 40). 

His idea of God, more precisely his idea of 


a supreme God, eternal, infinite, immutable; omniscient, Omnipotent 
and the creator of all things that exist apart from him 


“certainly” has in it more objective reality than the ideas that repre- 
sent finite substances. 

The term “objective reality” is generally regarded as an unfortu- 
nate label for the distinction Descartes apparently had in mind. As 
Anthony Kenny notes, ““Objective reality,’ which for Descartes signified 
something mental, has come by a quirk of history to be synonymous 

with ‘extramental existence’.” But even after we have set this awkward- 


* Kenny, Descartes: A Study of His Philosophy (New York: Random House, 1968), p. 132. 
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ness aside, the concept is apt to strike us as dubious. Suppose I have the 
idea of a sloop, a one-masted sailboat with two sails. Does the idea of a 
two-masted sailboat contain more objective reality than that idea? Does 
the idea of the fastest sloop in the world contain more objective reality? 
Does the idea of a solid gold sloop larger than the sun and capable of 
exceeding the speed ‘of light contain more objective reality? The mani- 
fest differences between these ideas are indeed readily accessible to 
Descartes, and to us, independently of whether they in fact refer to or 
represent anything real independent of themselves, but if this is how 
one distinguishes the objective reality of ideas, it isa dubious distinction 
indeed, especially when one sees how Descartes proposes to exploit it: 
“Now it is manifest by the natural light that there must be at least as 
much reality in the efficient and total cause as in the effect of that 
cause.” And “it follows from this both that something cannot arise from 
nothing, and also that what is more perfect—that is, contains in itself 
more reality—cannot arise from what is less perfect.” And, he goes on, 
this is “transparently true not only in the case of effects which possess 
what the philosophers call actual or formal reality, but also in the case of 
ideas, where one is considering only what they call objective reality.” 


But in order for a given idea to contain such and such objective reality, it 
must surely derive it from some cause which contains at least as much 
formal reality as there'is objective ‘reality in the idea (AT VII, 41).... But 
what is my conclusion to be? If the objective reality of any of my ideas 
turns out to be so great that I am sure the same reality does not reside in 
me, either formally or eminently, and hence that I myself cannot be its 
cause, it will necessarily follow that I am not alone in the world, but that 
some other thing which is the cause of this idea also exists (AT VII, 42). 


In the general run of his ideas he finds “nothing in them so great or 
excellent as to make it.seem impossible” that it originated in himself. 
But his idea of God is different; it has attributes “such that, the more 
carefully I concentrate on them, the less possible it seems that they 
could have originated from me alone. So from what has been said it 
must be concluded that God necessarily exists” (AT VI, 45). _ 

Later he summarizes: 


The whole force of the argument lies in this: I recognize that it would be 
impossible for me to exist with the kind of nature I have—that is, having 
within me the idea of God—were it not the case that God really existed 
(AT VII, 52). 


Even to many of his contemporaries, this argument was unpersua- 
sive. Why did Descartes think his idea of God was so impressive? Why, 
for instance, could he not have made it up himself, cobbled out of the 
negations of the ordinary ideas of mortality, (limited) power, knowl- 
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edge, and goodness? Descartes offers various responses to this chal- 
lenge, which I confess I find utterly unconvincing. He makes it clear 
that he thinks his idea of God is different from other complex ideas 
that can indeed be constructed from various more modest ideas, but 
the grounds he gives strike me—and many others, including some of 
his contemporaries—as ad hoc and, at the very least, lacking the sort 
of overwhelming certainty that ought to reside in any constructive 
move that follows on the heels of the methodical skepticism of the 
first two Meditations. It really does not seem to require infinite in- 
tellectual competence to frame the idea of an infinite, perfect, omnip- 
otent Being—any more than to frame the idea of a perfect sailboat 
or a golden mountain. 

In Descartes’s “First Set of Replies” to his critics—to Caterus, in 
fact—he responds with an interesting analogy: 


Thus if someone possesses in his intellect the idea of a machine of a 
highly intricate design, it is perfectly fair to ask what is the cause of this 
idea. And it will not be an adequate reply to say that the idea is not any- 
thing outside the intellect and hence that it cannot be caused but can 
merely be conceived. For the precise question being raised is what is the 
cause of its being conceived. Nor will it suffice to say that the intellect 
itself is the cause of the idea, in so far as it is the cause of its own opera- 
tions; for what is at issue is not this, but the cause of the objective intricacy 
which is in the idea [my emphasis]... and what applies to the objective in- 
tricacy belonging to this idea also applies to the objective reality belong- 
ing to the idea of God. Now admittedly there could be various causes of 
the intricacy contained in the idea of the machine. Perhaps the cause 
was a real machine of this design which was seen on some previous occa- 
sion, thus producing an idea resembling the original. Or the cause 
might be an extensive knowledge of mechanics in the intellect of the 
person concerned, or perhaps a very subtle intelligence which enabled 
him to invent the idea [my emphasis} without any previous knowledge. But 
notice that all the intricacy which is to be found merely objectively in the 
idea must necessarily be found, either formally or eminently, in its cause, 
whatever this turns out to be. And the same must apply to the objective 
reality in the idea of God (AT VII, 104). . 


Let me paraphrase, anachronistically, what Descartes is asserting 
here: if someone is found in possession of the blueprints for a highly 
intricate machine, then that person must either be a great engineer 
and the-author of those blueprints, or that person must have copied— 
plagiarized—the design from an existing machine—or from somebody 
else’s blueprints. You do not get highly intricate design—lIntelligent 
Design!—for free. Although this machine analogy does not occur 
in the main text of the Meditations, Descartes does allude to it in his 
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introductory Synopsis, so we can conclude that he had it in mind if 
not from the outset, at least from the time the Meditations went to.press. 
He pushes the analogy further in his reply to Caterus: 


if someone possesses the idea of a machine, and contained in the idea is 
every imaginable intricacy of design, then the correct inference is plainly 
that this idea originally came from some cause in which every imagin- 
able intricacy really did exist, even though the intricacy now has only 
objective existence in the idea. By the same ‘token, since we have within 
us the idea of God, and contained in the idea is every perfection that can 
be thought of, the absolutely evident inference is that this idea depends 
on some cause.in which all this perfection is indeed to be found, namely 
a really existing God (AT VII, 105). 


In his Principles of Philosophy published two years later, Descartes re- 
peats this passage almost word for word, so it is not an aberration or a 
fluke. And in this subsequent version he uses a phrase that perfectly 
captures an apparent ambiguity in his thinking: “Furthermore, we can- 
not have within us the idea or image of anything without there being 
somewhere, either within us or outside us, an original which contains 
in reality all the perfections belonging to the idea [my emphasis]” (AT VIIA, 
12 [I, p. 199]). Are these perfections represented by the idea, or perfec- 
tions of the idea’ s. tS What does it mean for a perfection to 
belong te to an idea? ` 


II. WONDERFUL IDEAS OF WONDERFUL THINGS 


Here Descartes might be charged with making a curious mistake: con- 
fusing an idea of a wonderful thing with a wonderful idea of a wonderful 
thing. ‘The distinction can be illustrated by noting a familiar problem 
facing novelists and-other artists who wish to portray genius. Suppose 
you want to write a novel about a great poet. The instructor in your crea- 
tive writing class keeps'admonishing you “show, don’t tell” and in this 
instance the way to follow the advice is to exhibit some of the hero’s 
great poems. But that means you will- have to write some great poetry! 

Novelists have TEPON EC in different ways to this challenge: Vladimir 
Nabokov, in Pale Fire? tells the story of a great poet, John Shade, and 
the novel takes the form of a rambling commentary by Shade’s execu- 
tor, one Charles Kinbote, on Shade’s masterpiece, Pale Fire, “a poem in 
heroic couplets, of nine hundred ninety-nine lines, divided into four 
cantos”—which Nabokov duly presents in its entirety. Nabokov has in- 
deed composed a wonderful poem, embedded in a wonderful novel, a 
tour de force that makes Nabokov a world champion of “show, don’t tell.” 


3 Nabokov, Pale Fire (New York: Putnam, 1962). 
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Ian McEwan, in his recent novel Saturday, solves the same problem with 
less bravura: his young poet, Daisy Perowne, is given lines lifted (with 
grateful attribution) from excellent poems by Craig Raine.* Philoso- 
phers will be amused by another instance of the same strategy in the 
recent film, Closer, in which Julia Roberts plays a brilliant art photogra- 
pher. When the action calls for scenes in the art gallery exhibiting her 
wonderful work, the works on the walls are some of the photographic 
portraits of philosophers taken by the British photographer Steve 
Pyke. (The unforgettable photo of Elizabeth Anscombe and Peter 
Geach appears in several shots, and Philippa Foot’s portrait makes a 
brief, out-of-focus appearance.) 

Alternatively, when confronting your own inability to compose 
some great poetry (and your unwillingness to borrow from others), 
you can give up and just tell the reader how ravishingly beautiful the 
poems were, how deep, how elegant, how intricate, and you may sup- 
port these claims with anecdotes about how the poems made strong 
men weep, brought jaded critics to their feet, and inspired the lives 
of all who read them. In short, you can represent the hero’s poems 
as wonderful, but without having to come up with any particularly won- 
derful representations of them yourself. Child’s play. This, too, is a 
strategy—a dodge, really—with many familiar variations. Consider, 
for instance, the standard cartoonist’s trick of portraying genius scien- 
tists at a blackboard covered with a thicket of equations which we are to 
understand to be brilliant and deep, when in fact what is written on the 
blackboard is pseudo-impressive gobbledygook. That is another cheap 
way of representing something as wonderful and intricate without hav- 
ing to come up with a wonderful and intricate representation of it. The 
huge difference between a wonderful representation of a wonderful 
thing, and a mere representation of a wonderful thing was brought 
home to me most dramatically at an exhibit at the Powerhouse Museum 
of Science and Design in Sydney Australia some years ago. On display 
in the same hall were (1) Charles Babbage’s Difference Engine, one of 
the brilliant fore-runners of the computer and a tour de force of brass- 
instrument engineering, and (2) various artists’ sculptures meant to 
evoke, symbolize, celebrate ... the genius of technology. The latter were 
as full of gee-whiz mechanical details—gears, wires, dials, test tubes, 
circuit boards, rocket engine cowlings and the like—as the Difference 
Engine, but the parts were just glued together haphazardly, “for ef- 
fect,” wellintentioned but ludicrous hodge-podges that did not belong 
in the same building with Babbage’s creation. 


* McEwan, Saturday (New York: Anchor, 2005), see Acknowledgments, p. 290. 
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In this contrast, we now have a worthy candidate for Descartes’s curi- 
ous concept of objective reality as referring somehow to the excellence 
of the idea, rather than just the excellence of the object of the idea. 
Second-rate ideas of God or any other wonderful: thing, like the 
second-rate representations of scientific genius created by those 
sculptors, would not rate high in objective reality. This is definitely not 
the standard interpretation.” It is possible, however, to read one of 
Descartes’s definitions of objective reality as supporting such a view: 
“By this I mean the being of the thing which is represented by an idea, 
in so far as this exists in the idea. In the same way we can talk of ‘objective 
perfection’ ‘objective intricacy’ and so on” (AT VII, 160, my emphasis). 
And in his reply to Gassendi, Descartes compares his idea of God with a 
work of artistic genius: “Suppose there is a painting iri which I observe 
so much skill that I judge that it could only have been painted by 
Apelles, and I say that the inimitable technique is like a kind of mark 
, which Apelles stamped on all his pictures to distinguish them from 
others. The question you raise is just like asking, in this case, ‘What is 
the form of this mark, and how is the stamping carried out?” (AT VII, 
372 [p. 256]).° 

If we do not interpret objective reality as a mark of excellence in the 
design of the idea, Descartes’s principle of causation loses all its persua- 
siveness. There is just no reason at all to think that a second-rate rep- 
resentation of something magnificent needs a fancier cause than a 
second-rate representation of something modest. The suspicion is, how- 
ever, that even when we grant him some such reading, Descartes is just 
wrong about his idea of God: It seems a rather ordinary idea of an un- 
deniably wonderful thing, rather than, as he thinks, a wonderful idea of 
a wonderful thing—an idea so wonderful he himself could not be its 
cause. It is not that there could not be a wonderful idea of God, but just 
that the idea Descartes tells us about does.not seem to bear the mark of 
. genius. Where is the “intricacy,” where is the wonderfulness? We can get 
a better perspective on this if we indulge in some alternative fantasies. 


5 See, for example, ‘Kenny, op. cit., p. 132; Vere’ Chappell, “The Theory of Ideas,” in 
A.O. Rorty, ed., Essays on Descartes’ Meduntons (Berkeley: California UP, 1986), pp. 175- 
98; Margaret Wilson, Descartes (New York: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978), pp. 105- 
06; and Calvin Normore, “Meaning and Objective Being: Descartes and His Sources,” in 
Rorty, ced., Essays on Descartes’ Meditations, pp. 223-41. 

‘Kenny briefly considers and rejects this reading òf objective reality. “If I think about 
an ingenious machine, then my idea has the property-of objective ingeniousness 
(AT VUI, 11, HRI, 226). But of course it may lack the property of formal ingeniousness: 
it -may be a vague and inaccurate idea of a machine whose workings I do not under- 
stand. Perhaps Descartes did not sufficiently reflect on. this possibility when he dis- 
cussed our idea of God”: P: 132). l 
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Ii]. THE MARKS OF GENIUS 


Suppose we discovered a five-year-old child who, without any special 
education, spoke spontaneously in perfect sonnets. Now that would 
be a great marvel indeed, crying out for explanation. Or suppose 
we found a race of people who apparently had an innate knowledge 
and understanding of Maxwell’s Equations. It would be stunning to 
discover such wonderful ideas already fully formed and understood. 
And if when we asked for an explanation, we were told, simply, that 
they inherited this talent from their parents, we would not be satisfied. 
How did their parents acquire this innate talent? What makes these 
ideas wonderful is not their basic ingredients—their expressions are 
composed of ordinary words and symbols in every normal person’s 
vocabulary—but the excellent design of their construction. It takes 
genius to come up with the particular designs found in (good) sonnets 
or in (good) scientific equations, and if the imagined children seemed 
manifestly to lack the genius to have authored the ideas, some prior 
author would have to be located. (One is reminded here of the tragic 
folly of “facilitated communication” in which severely disabled chil- 
dren are deemed to be composing meaningful and heart-wrenching 
messages thanks to the helping hands of their handlers. There is much 
controversy—though I do not believe there should be—regarding 
whether the children themselves are the authors, -but there is no dis- 
agreement about the underlying premise: someone of some intelligence 
is composing these messages; they are not random juxtapositions of 
letters. In Descartes’s terms, there has to be as much formal reality 
in the cause as objective reality in the effect.) 

What, then, would be a similarly wonderful idea of God? It could be 
_ an idea of poetic or artistic power and beauty—of the sort that many 
| great religious artists have claimed to derive from divine inspiration.’ 
| Or, presumably, it could be an idea of great scientific power. Some 
great scientific ideas have the sort of intricacy Descartes mentions in his 
| 
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discussion of the idea of a machine. Maxwell ’s Equations, for instance, 


l. SE = curl B - 40), 0E = —curl E 
c?ôt ot 
div E = 4rp, div B= 0 


have various different formulations, all with the sort of impressive sur- 
| face intricacy that make them just the thing for the cartoonist to put 
| on the blackboard. But other great scientific ideas are famously simple: 
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E = mc? 


"One should bear in mind Descartes’s tale of the dream that inspired his project. 
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Now there are two ways of having this idea in your mind: just as a sort 
of icon, a talisman or good luck charm that does not have to be under- 
stood—that is the second-rate way most of us have the idea in our 
minds—or alternatively, we could understand it deeply, and be able to 
use it, to see its implications, to exploit it in the development of further 
scientific theories. If we have the idea of E = mc? in our minds in the 
latter way, I propose that we might say that the idea has, for us, great 
objectzve reality. 

Einstein’s formula, for all its simplicity, is extraordinarily powerful. Part 
of its power, curiously, is that, like an excellent intricate machine, it need 
not be entirely understood to be used effectively. (At Fermilab a few years 
ago I asked an audience of several hundred of the world’s best physicists 
to raise their hands if they understood “E = mc”” and of course all their 
hands went up, but one physicist shouted out an objection: “The experi- 
mental physicists don’t 7eally understand it; only we theoretical physicists 
do!” —to general applause and laughter.) One can be in possession of, 
and make professional use of, a wonderful idea without having a com- 
plete understanding of it. An idea can be a thinking tool, a machine 
which one fully appreciates without being able to reconstruct oneself. 
To take the obvious example, few of us understand the intricacies of 
our own computers, but we are well aware of the wonderfulness of their 
design, which we can measure by the fruits of our efforts when using 
the tool. 


IV. THE PRESUMED PRODUCTIVITY OF DESCARTES’S IDEA OF GOD 


But now we can see for the first time that Descartes did have grounds 
for believing that his idea of God, for all its apparent simplicity, was a 
wonderful idea of a wonderful thing, an idea of tremendous objective 
reality, for he did believe, after all, that he had used that very idea and 
no other as the sole foundation for his theory of ... Le Monde—the World! 
Descartes propounded the original TOE (Theory Of Everything), a pro- 
totypical Grand Unified Theory, in which everything was to be explained 
(and predicted, deductively): from the orbits of the planets and the na- 
ture of light to the tides, from volcanoes to magnets, why water forms 
into spherical drops, how fire is struck from flint, and much, much more. 
Descartes’s theory was almost all dead wrong, of course, but what would 
you expect from a theory derived, more or less: as Descartes insisted it 
was, from the solitary idea of an omnipotent, omniscient God? The fact 
remains that it was a huge theory, full: of intricacy, remarkably self- 
consistent, often fiendishly persuasive even in today’s hindsight. Any idea 
that could generate such a stunning intellectual edifice would be a pro- 
digiously fecund idea, and if the edifice were true in all particulars (as 
Descartes thought his edifice was), the fact that such an idea was to be 
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found in a mind would be something aching for explanation. So now we 
can explain what puzzled us at the outset: How could a great thinker like 
Descartes find his own idea of God so wonderful that he himself could 
not be its author? It is because his idea is not just made -of lots of good 
parts (ideas available to everybody), and not because his idea is ofa won- 
derful thing—God; it is because his idea is (he thought) a stunningly 
well-designed engine of scientific discovery. Like Babbage’s Difference Engine, 
it was not just intricate, it worked. 


V. THE FLAW IN DESCARTES’S ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN 


Where on earth could Descartes have come across such a wonderful 
idea? Here comes the Big Step*—the only cause that could explain such 
a prodigious effect,is God.’ 

Now this argument is just a special case of the Argument from Design, 
a special case forced on Descartes by his starting point. “Look round 
the world,” the fictional Cleanthes urges, in Hume’s Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion (1779). “You will find it to be nothing but one great ma- 
chine, subdivided into an infinite number of lesser machines.... All these 
various machines, and even their most minute parts, are adjusted to each 
other with an accuracy, which ravishes into admiration all mean, who 
have ever contemplated them.” But at the beginning of the Third Medi- 
tation, Descartes has no external world to contemplate; if he is to find an 
impressive design from which to infer a Designer a posteriori, it will have 
to be an impressively designed idea. 

There is no doubt that Descartes considered the argument in the 
Third Meditation to be an a posteriori argument from effect to cause 
(see, for example, AT VII, 167). When defending his second, a priori 
argument (his version of Anselm’s Ontological Argument in the Fifth 
Meditation), he says: “there are only two ways of proving the existence 
of God, one by means of his effects, and the other by means of his nature 
or essence; and since I expounded the first method to the best of my 


è Gassendi, as usual, had particularly acute insights into Descartes’s presuppositions 
here, and introduces his remarks (op. cit.) by saying “But this is a very big step to take, 
_ and we must stop you here for a while ...” and goes on to consider “effects produeed by 
some skill. Although a house gets all its reality from the ‘builder, the builder does not 
have this reality in himself—he simply takes it from some other source and passes it on 
to the house.” 

"In his Second Set of Replies, Descartes says: “You suggest that I may have derived 
the idea which gives me my representation of God from preconceived notions of the 
mind, from books, conversations with friends etc., and not from my mind alone. But 
there is no force in this suggestion. If I ask these other people (from whom I have 
allegedly got this idea) whether they derive it from themselves or from someone else, 
the argument proceeds in the same way as it does if I ask the same question of myself; 
my conclusions will always be that the original source of the idea is God” (AT- VII, 136). 
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ability in the Third Meditation, I thought that I should include the sec- 
ond method later on” (AT VI, 120). 

The principle of inference he cites to defend the Big- Step is the 
ancient idea of nihil ex nihilo—nothing can come from nothing. 


The fact that ‘there is nothing in the effect which was not previously in the 
cause, either in a similar or in a higher form,’ is a primary notion which is as 
clear as any that we have; it is just the same as the common notion ‘Nothing 
comes from nothing’ (AT VU, 135). 


This principle may indeed be “as clear as any that we have,” but we 
now know that it is a mistake to rely on it in the way that Descartes does. 
This comes out more clearly in John Locke’s appeal to the same princi- 
ple in his own argument for the existence of an intelligent God (Essay 
concerning Fluman Understanding, Book IV, ch. 10, parag. 10). 


If then there must be something eternal, let us see what sort of Being it 
must be. And to that, it is very obvious to Reason, that it must necessarily 
be a cogitative Being. For it is as impossible to conceive, that ever bare incogi- 
tative Matter should produce a thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing 
should of it self produce Matter. Let us suppose any parcel of Matter eter- 
nal, great or small, we shall find it, in it self, able to produce nothing .... Mat- 
ter then, by its own Strength, cannot produce in it self so much as Motion: 
the Motion it has, must also be from Eternity, or else be produced, and 
added to Matter by some other Being more powerful than Matter .... But 
let us suppose Motion eternal too: yet Matter, incogitative Matter and Motion, 
whatever changes it might produce of Figure and Bulk, could never produce 
Thought. Knowledge will still be as far beyond the Power of Motion and 
Matter to produce, as Matter is beyond the Power of nothing or nonentity 
to produce. And I appeal to everyone’s own Thoughts, whether he cannot 
as easily conceive Matter produced by nothing, as Thought produced by 
pure Matter, when before there was no such thing as Thought, or an intel- 
ligent Being existing .... So if we will suppose nothing first, or eternal: Matter 
can never begin to be: If we suppose bare Matter, without Motion, eternal: 
Motion can never begin to be: If we suppose only Matter and Motion first, or 
eternal: Thought can never begin to be. For it is impossible to conceive that 
Matter either with or without Motion could have originally in and from it 
self Sense, Perception and Knowledge, as is evident from hence, that then 
Sense, Perception, and Knowledge must be a property eternally inseparable 
from Matter and every Particle of it. 


The trouble, as Darwin showed us, is that it 2s conceivable, in spite of 
what Locke says, that Thought should be born of mere Matter and 
Motion, and the same objection applies to the phantom argument I have - 
located in Descartes. Until Darwin came along, Descartes had a pretty 
compelling reason for believing in God. He had found some Intelligent 
Design within the confines of his own mind, and you do not get Intelligent 
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Design for free. Something pretty special has to account for it. What 
Descartes could not have imagined—or, like Hume, could not have 
taken seriously if he did imagine it—is the hypothesis that all this 
wonderfulness, all this design, can have a nondivine ultimate cause: 
evolution by natural selection. l 

It is time to take stock. Descartes’s argument for the existence of God 
in the Third Meditation is not compelling today, and was not compelling 
to many of Descartes’s first critics, so we must confront the question 
of why Descartes himself was so convinced. He gives us some clues: his 
analogy with the intricate machine and his insistence that the existence 
of his idea of God could not be adequately explained as a mere construc- 
tion out of ideas available to everyone. He does not quite articulate the 
suggested Argument from Design, but he does assemble all the pieces 
and draw attention to them. If this phantom argument had been a dimly 
appreciated part of the background of his thinking, it could have se- 
cured his conviction that he was on to something. Why, though, didn’t 
he articulate it? He does say that the argument in the Third Meditation is 
an 4 posteriori argument from effect to cause, but at that point in his jour- 
ney into skepticism and back, he cannot yet appeal to the distal effects, 
the fruits, of his wonderful idea, but only to the proximal effects, the 
wonderfulness that he can discern from an examination of the idea in 
itself. If others could not share his impression of the wonderfulness of 
this idea, he was in no position, in the Third Meditation, to demonstrate 
what he could do with it, but he knew in his heart that he had something 
wonderful that was, as we say, beyond him. 

My conclusion, then, is that Descartes’s argument in the Third Medi- 
tation can be usefully interpreted as a special case of the Argument from 
Design. On this reading, Descartes’s concept of objective reality, when ap- 
plied to his idea of God, can be seen to be playing a role parallel to the 
Intelligent Design movement’s concept of ineducible complexity, the puta- 
tive signature of a creating Intelligence. The idea that we can just see 
the‘ brilliance of the design of something, and deduce that it bespeaks 
the brilliance of a being that created it, is still, 'a century and a half after 
Darwin, utterly compelling to many people. But Descartes’s almost ar- 
ticulated argument, like the more often discussed versions of the Argu- 
ment from Design, mistakes a failure of imagination for an insight into 
necessity. Darwin corrected that failure of imagination, pulling the rug 
out from under all forms of the Argument from Design. This leaves 
Descartes’s. second argument, in the Fifth Meditation, for another day. 

DANIEL C. DENNETT 
Tufts University 
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OUGHT TO BELIEVE* 


e do not have the same sort of control over our doxastic 

attitudes—belief, disbelief, and suspension of belief—as 

we do over many ordinary actions. When offered a reward 
for performing an action, such as raising your hand or turning on the 
light, you can, at least in normal circumstance, just raise your hand or 
turn on the light and collect the reward. By contrast, when offered a 
reward for believing a proposition, such as that the US is still a colony 
of Britain or that Hell is a bar in Chapel Hill,’ you cannot, at least not 
in normal circumstances, just believe that the U.S. is still a colony of 
Britain or that Hell is a bar in Chapel Hill and collect the reward. We 
can isolate this intuitive contrast in the following no rewards principle: 


(NRP) No matter how large the reward, S cannot simply decide to be- 
lieve some proposition p in order to collect that reward. 


Because of this intuitive difference, philosophers such as William 
Alston? and Alvin Plantinga? endorse doxastic involuntarism: 


(DI) The sorta on of one’s beliefs is not within one’s. direct volun- 
tary control.* 


In this way, belief formation seems to be much more like digestion 
than ordinary actions such as raising one’s hand or turning on the 


* For helpful feedback on previous versions of this paper, I would like to thank John 
Broome, Campbell Brown, Andy Clark, Graham Hubbs, Hilary Kornblith, Ram Neta, 
Duncan Pritchard, Michael Ridge, Jay Rosenberg, Russ Shafer-Landau, Piers Turner, 
and audienices at the University of Aberdeen and the University of Edinburgh. 

! The first example is from William Alston,.“The Deontological Conception of Epi- 
stemic Justification,” Philosophical Perspectives, 11 (1988): 257-99. I also include the sec- 
ond example because it illustrates that the issue is not whether you can voluntarily 
believe a false proposition in order to collect a reward but whether you can voluntarily 
believe a proposition for. which you have countervailing evidence or even‘no evidence. 

*See Alston, ibid., and Beyond Justification: Dimensions of Epistemic Evaluation (Ithaca: 
Cornell, 2005). 

- 3See Plantinga, Warrant: The Current Debate (New York: Oxford, 1993). 

_ ‘In “Deciding to-Believe,” in Problems of the Self: Philosophical Papers,” 1956—1972 
(New York: Cambridge, 1973), pp. 136-47, Bernard Williams endorsed the stronger 
principle that the forniation of one’s beliefs cannot be within one’s voluntary control. 

-He thought that this is an implication of the idea that “belief aim at truth.” There has 
been much discussion .of what to make of-this idea and the conclusion Williams draws 
from it. See especially Jonathan. Bennett, “Why Is Belief Involuntary?” Analysis, L, 
2 (1990): 87-107; Dion.Scott-Kakures, “On Belief and the Captivity of the Will,” Philos- 
ophy and Phenomenological ‘Research, LIV, 4 (1993): 77-103; D. Radcliffe, “Scott-Kakures 
on Believing at Will,”. Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Lvi1, 1 (1997): 145-51; 
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lights.” As with digestion, one may have indirect control over the for- ' 
mation of beliefs in that there are actions within one’s direct volun- 
tary control that have foreseeable effects on what one believes. But, 
in both cases, we, seem to lack the sort of control that we have over 
ordinary actions. 

However, it also seems clear that many statements about what 
we ought to believe, disbelieve, or suspend belief about are true. 
For example, you ought to believe that you are reading this paper. 
right now. We can isolate this intuition in the following true doxastic 
oughts principle: | 


(DOP) At least some’sentences of the form ‘Sought to believe p’ are true. 


Because of this intuitive idea, philosophers such as Matthias Steup’ 
and Sharon Ryan’ endorse what we: might call. epistemic deontology’: 


(ED) Beliefs are proper subjects of epistemic oughts. 


‘ 


David Velleman, “On the Aim of Belief,” in The Possibility of Practical Reason (New York: 
Oxford, 2000), pp. 123-43; Nishi Shah, “How Truth Governs. Belief,” The Philosophical 
Review, cxu1, 4 (2003): 447-82; and Shah and Velleman, “Doxastic Deliberation,” The 
Philosophical Review, cx1v, 4 (2005): 497-534. For my purposes here, however, the weaker 
` 'form of doxastic involuntarism stated-in the text is strong enough, and here.I will 
remain neutral about its relation to the idea that belief -aims at the truth. l 

* Raising one’s hand is an action over which we have what Alston refers to as “basic 
voluntary control” because it is something we can just do. Turning on the light is an 
action over which we have what Alston refers to as “nonbasic immediate voluntary con- 
trol” because it is something we can do right away by doing something else (such as, 
flipping the switch). By in large, these details will not matter here, but it is worth men- 
tioning that Alston’ claims that we have neither sort of voluntary contro] over our 
beliefs, although he allows that we have what he calls “nonbasic indirect voluntary con- 
trol” of a very weak sort over our beliefs, comparable to the sort of control we have over 
our blood pressure. R. Feldman, “The Ethics of Belief,” Philosophy and Phenomenological ` 
Research, Lx, 3 (2000): 667-95, argues that there are some beliefs over which we exercise 
nonbasic immediate voluntary control. His example is the belief that the lights are 
On in his office. If offered a high reward to believe this, he could collect the reward ` 
by turning on the lights in his office and thereby coming to have the belief right 
away. Alston might respond that this is indirect rather than direct nonbasic voluntary 
control, but I. think the line between the two is vague. What is important here is that (as 
Feldman recognizes) the sort of voluntary control over beliefs that his example illus- 
‘ trates is something we have over only a small class of potential beliefs. Basically it is 
just the beliefs for which we have the power to make their propositional contents true. 
For the purposes of my discussion here, this class of beliefs may be bracketed, since the 
sorts of ordinary doxastic oughts that generate the tension between doxastic involun- 
tarism and epistemic deontology far outstrips this class of beliefs. 

*Steup, “Doxastic Voluntarism and Epistemic Deontology,” Acta Analytica, xv, 24 
(2000): 25-56, and “Doxastic Freedom,” Synthese (forthcoming). 

7Ryan, “Doxastic Compatibilism and the Ethics of Belief,” a sia Studies, CXIV — 

(2003): 47-79. 

.* This is a perhaps somewhat restricted way to use the term ‘epistemic’ deontology’, 
which a comparison to ethical deontology reveals: ethical deontologists, consequen- 
tialists, and virtue theorists all agree that actions are proper subjects of ethical oughts; 
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To many who are impressed by the idea that ‘ought’ implies ‘can’, epi- 
stemic deontology. has seemed to be in tension with doxastic involun- 
tarism. This has led: to a standoff between doxastic involuntarists 

and epistemic deontologists. Doxastic involuntarists argue that epi- 
~ stemic deontology must be false, and are thus forced to explain away 
the intuitions behind the true doxastic oughts principle, while episte- 
mic deontologists argue that -doxastic involuntarism must be false, 
and are thus forced to explain ane the intuitions behind the no 
rewards principle. 

My primary purpose in this paper i is to sketch a theory of doxastic 
oughts that achieves a satisfying middle ground between the ex- 
tremes of rejecting epistemic deontology because of the no rewards 
principle and rejecting: doxastic involuntarism because of the true 
doxastic oughts principle. The key will be appreciating the fact that 
not all true oughts-require direct voluntary control. I will construct 
my account as an attempt to surpass other accounts (especially those 
due to R. Feldman and Hilary Kornblith) in this vein. The new idea 
(in a telegraphic slogan) is that doxastic oughts are what Sellars 
called “rules of criticism,” which are logically distinct from but also 
interestingly connected to “rules of action.” The distinction pro- 
vides a way to understand the phrase ‘ought to believe’ which is con- 
sistent with both doxastic involuntarism: and epistemic deontology; 
the connection provides a novel way to incorporate a believer’s epi- 
stemic community into our understanding. of the scope of episte- 
mic obligations. 


I, eee a DOXASTIC INVOLUNTARISM: A MISTAKEN REACTION 
TO THE TENSION 


To begin I want to consider two arguments against doxastic involun- 
tarism because I think the way in which they fail is instructive. The 
first, can be extracted in Ryan’s response to premise 2 of what she calls 
“The Anti-Voluntarist Argument,” which goes: 


(1) If we have any epistemic obligations, then doxastic attitudes must 
sometimes be under our voluntary control. 


what they disagree about is the source or justification for these ethical oughts. So, epi- 
stemic deontology might rightly be thought to involve something more to distinguish it 
from epistemic consequentialism, and epistemic virtue theory. For more on a pure form 
of epistemic deontology, see P.N. Turner, “Epistemic Deontology and the Consequen- 
tialist Consensus,” Masters Thesis presented to the faculty of the University of North 
Carolina, at Chapel Hill, 2004. However, whatever more is required, the view will in- 
clude a commitment to the idea that beliefs are proper subjects of doxastic oughts, 
and the cogency of this idea is what will be under discussion here. 
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(2) Doxastic attitudes are never under our voluntarily control. 
(3) We do not have any epistemic obligations (1), (2). 


As we have already seen, doxastic involuntarism is motivated in large 
part by the no rewards principle, which seems to illustrate that we do 
not have the power simply to decide whether to believe or disbelieve 
p. Ryan directly denies this: “if I make a decision to switch doxastic 
attitudes, I can adjust my doxastic attitudes accordingly” (op. cit., 
p.-65). But what then does she say about the intuitive examples which 
motivate the no rewards principle? Ryan thinks they do not under- 
mine doxastic voluntarism because they are not cases where one is 
given good reason to change one’s attitudes. She writes, “My doxastic 
decisions are guided by what seems to me to be good evidence (or 
whatever it is that motivates me)” (op. cit., p. 65). She grants that 
“Without new evidence, or a new appreciation of my evidence, I 
cannot typically just decide to switch propositional attitudes,” but 
she insists that, “... once I have a reason to decide to change attitudes, 
I can and I do. This limitation is not a limitation of my doxastic free- 
dom and it is not a good reason to accept pecus (2) of [the Ant} 
Voluntarist Argument]” (op. cit., p. 66). 
‘However, there seems to me to be an important equivocation in 
this argument. Ryan talks of the need for “evidence,” “reason to de- 
cide to change attitudes,” and, cryptically, “whatever it is that moti- 
vates‘me” in order to decide to change propositional attitudes. Yet, 
surely the offer of a large reward to believe that the U.S. is still a 
colony of Great Britain is a pretty good “reason to decide to change 
attitudes”? It seems’ that, if such decision were in Ryan’s power, the 
reward surely would “motivate” her. The fact that it does not is what 
‘is supposed to show that such decision is not within her power. 

` Pamela Hieronymi” makes a distinction ‘that is helpful for diagnos- 
ing the error in Ryan’s argument. She distinguishes between what she 
calls “constitutive reasons” and “extrinsic reasons” for a belief. Consti- 
tutive reasons for the belief that p are reasons that bear on the ques- 
tion whether p; to find them convincing just is to believe that p. By 
contrast, extrinsic reasons for the: belief that p are reasons that count 
in ‘favor of believing p independently of whether p. They are reasons 
that bear rather on the question whether it would be good to be- 


"Ryan, op. cit., p. 48. Ryan actually thinks both premises are false. Below I will 
consider some reasons one might reject premise 1, but that is, of course, consistent 
with doxastic involuntarism. Compare also Steup, “Doxastic Voluntarism,” p. 26, and 
Feldman, op. cit., p. 669, where similar arguments are criticized. 

 Hieronymi, “The Wrong Kind of Reason,” this JOURNAL, cu, 9 (September 2005): 
437-57. For a different use of the same distinction, see also Hieronymi, “Controlling 
Attitudes,” Pacific Philosophical Quarterly, Lxxxvit (2006): 51—52. ; 
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lieve that p; finding them convincing does not ‘constitute believing 
that p. In light of this distinction, Ryan’s claim that “My doxastic de- 
cisions are guided by what seems to me to be good evidence (or what- 
ever it is that motivates me)” can be seen to run together two different 
kinds of reasons for belief. Evidence provides constitutive reasons for 
belief, while other considerations provide (if anything) extrinsic rea- 
sons for belief. 

When the involuntarist claims that believing that p is not the sort 
of thing that one can voluntarily decide to do, I think.this should 
be understood as the claim that beliefs are not responsive to practical 
reasons in the same way that actions are. That is, beliefs are not re- 
sponsive to what Bennett described as reasons that- bear on what to 
make true as opposed to reasons that bear on what is true. Practical 
reasons are typically a set of considerations that show an action to be 
somehow choice worthy. For example, getting a large reward could 
be a reason to do what it takes to get the reward. However, such con- 
siderations do not typically bear on the question whether a particular 
proposition is true, so they are not—in Hieronymi’s terminology— 
constitutive reasons for belief. For instance, the fact that you will 
receive a large reward for believing that the U.S. is still a colony of 
Britain clearly does not bear on the question whether the U.S. is still 
a colony of Britain, ‘so the reward is not a constitutive reason for that 
belief. What the reward does bear on is whether it would be worth- 
while to have that belief independently of whether it is true. This 
means that such considerations are—in Hieronymi’s terminology— 
extrinsic reasons for belief. So, if choice requires practical reasons 
and practical reasons are extrinsic reasons for belief, it would seem 
that the ability to decide voluntarily to believe some proposition p 
requires that one be capable of believing p on the basis of extrinsic 
reasons for belief. But, what the no rewards principle shows is pre- 
cisely that we cannot typically form a belief for extrinsic reasons (even 
if we can, for such reasons, perform an action that has as a conse- 
quence that one comes to have certain beliefs).! When offered a large 
reward for believing that the U.S. is still a colony of Britain, one cannot 
do it, though one may be capable of doing something else, like under- 
going shock therapy (or whatever), designed to induce the belief. 

So J think Ryan’s argument fails in its conflation of constitutive rea- 
sons and extrinsic reasons for belief. The former do not count as 


" See Hieronymi, “Controlling Attitudes,” pp. 52-60, for a plausible explanation of 
why extrinsic reasons cannot directly motivate belief. The details are not important 
here, but what is important is that the no rewards principle shows that extrinsic reasons 
cannot motivate belief, which seems to undermine doxastic voluntarism. — 
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reasons to decide to do something because they are not practical rea- 
sons, and, while the latter may be practical reasons for deciding on 
some action, they do not motivate belief. However, it is important 
to notice that premise 2 of the anti-voluntarist argument does not 
say that we never have the power to voluntarily decide on our doxastic 
attitudes; rather it says that our doxastic attitudes are never under our 
voluntary control. This opens up space for an alternative strategy for 
undermining that premise, which in turn generates a different sort 
of argument against involuntarism. To see this, notice that the volun- 
tarist could concede to the involuntarist that we do not have the 
power to voluntarily decide on our doxastic attitudes but then argue 
that this power is not a necessary condition on voluntary control. If 
it is not necessary for voluntary control, then perhaps we have volun- 
tary control over our beliefs even though we lack the ability to decide 
voluntarily on our doxastic attitudes. Given the way it is formulated 
above, this possibility would clearly undermine doxastic involuntarism. 

Assuming that voluntary decision is a kind of choice, this argument 
against involuntarism is akin to Steup’s response to what he calls 
“The Argument from Choice,” which goes: . 


(P1) One’s ging is free iff one could have chosen not to ọ. 
(P2) I could have chosen not to have a cup of coffee. 
(P3) I could not have chosen not to believe that cats are mammals. 
(C) Whereas my having a cup of coffee is free my believing that cats are 
mammals is not.” 


Locating the misstep in Ryan’s argument helped to highlight the im- 
portance of the distinction between constitutive and extrinsic reasons 
for belief, but it left open the possibility that doxastic involuntarism 
is false because voluntary contro! does not require ability to decide 
voluntarily. Likewise, locating the misstep in Steup’s response to this 
new argument will help us to see why this possibility does not under- 
mine doxastic involuntarism. 

Steup considers three conceptions of what it means to say that one 
could have chosen not to o:” 


(C1) I gd but I could have chosen not to ọ iff I gd but had I a reason 
not to ọ I would not have ed. 


He argues that on this conception, P3 is false. He writes, “Had I had 
a reason not to believe that cats are mammals, I would not have be- 
lieved it ... doxastic attitudes are no less reason responsive than our 


 Steup, “Doxastic Freedom,” p. 20 of ms. 
"These come from Steup, “Doxastic Freedom,” pp. 20-21 of ms. 
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actions” (ibid.)"* So, if a proponent of DI rests his case on the idea that 
voluntary control in doing ọ requires the power to choose not to ọ, he 
will need a conception of choice different from C1. Next he considers: 


(C2) I gd but could have chosen not to ọ iff I gd but had I intended 
not to ọ I would not have od. 


Regarding this. conception, he concedes that “our doxastic attitudes 
do not respond to intentions, so doxastic attitudes never meet the 
condition C2 states” (zbid.); however, he argues that responsiveness to 
intentions is not a necessary condition on something’s being done 
freely. He writes, “Assessing the freedom of actions calls for one yard- 
stick, assessing the freedom of doxastic attitudes for another. It’s 
a mistake to think that the freedom of actions.and the freedom of 
doxastic attitudes can be gauged using one single yardstick” (ibid.). 
Finally there is 


(C3) I gd but could have chosen not to » 7 I od but had l decided not 
to ọ I would not have od. 


And regarding this, he argues, in effect, that it collapses into Cl. If 
deciding is just deliberating by weighing reasons in order to reach 
a conclusion, ‘then ‘he thinks we surely can weigh reasons for belief 
in order to reach a decision. This leads to the view that “Weighing 
my practical reasons, I might decide not to perform a certain action. 
Likewise, weighing my epistemic reasons, I might decide not to adopt 
a certain doxastic attitude. If “deciding not to @’ is thus understood 
broadly, P3 is false” (zbid.). Of course, one might insist that deciding 
is not mere responsiveness to reasons but instead the formation of an 
intention, and, since beliefs do not appear to be responsive to inten- 
tions, they fail to count as voluntary according to C3. However, I think 
Steup would argue that this response, in effect, collapses C3 into C2, 
to which his response, again, is that responsiveness to intentions is not 
a necessary condition for voluntary control. 

That is Steup’s response to the Argument from Choice. On any of 
the three conceptions of choice, he thinks the argument fails to be 
sound. With respect to the debate between epistemic deontology 
and doxastic involuntarism, the thrust of Steup’s argument here is 
that thinking of beliefs as proper subjects of broadly epistemic oughts 
presupposes only that some beliefs are free and not that beliefs are 
things that we can choose in the narrow sense of choice embodied 
in C2. So, if, in the idea that ‘ought’ implies ‘can’, ‘can’ means ‘can 


"4 Of course, they seem to be responsive to a different kind of reason, but more on 
this below. 
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choose’ in the sense of C2, Steup will say that this idea is simply mis- 
taken. To think otherwise, he contends, is to measure the voluntari- 
ness of doxastic attitudes by the wrong “yardstick” (zbid.). 

However, this raises the question: By what yardstick are we to:mea- 
sure the voluntariness of doxastic attitudes? And Steup starts us in 
an apparently promising direction: according to him, it has some- 
thing to do with responsiveness to epistemic reasons. A walk in the park 
is voluntary if I do it for practical reasons which do not involve coer- 
cion, manipulation, paranoia, and so on. Likéwise believing -that cats 
are mammals is voluntary if I believe that for epistemic reasons 
which do not involve wishful thinking, prejudice; hypnosis, and so. 
on. This both distinguishes doxastic attitudes from actions and lo- 
cates them under one genus of ‘potential freedom—namely, respon- 
siveness to the appropriate sort of reasons. Moreover, it helps to 
explain why beliefs formed by wishful thinking, prejudice, hypnosis, 
and.so on, are not within our voluntary control: they are not re- 
sponsive to epistemic reasons. 

I think we should grant that Steup’s notion of responsiveness to 
reasons provides a way to distinguish between two significant classes 
of doxastic attitudes—“free” and “unfree.” What I would not grant, 
however, is that this distinction can be used to resolve the tension be- 
tween doxastic involuntarism and epistemic deontology. For, although 
they are free from irrational influence, “free” doxastic attitudes are 
not things over which we exercise ‘direct voluntary control. It is be- 
cause ‘of this that the no rewards principle is so intuitively attractive. 
Even though our doxastic attitudes are sometimes responsive only to 
epistemic reasons and thus “free,” believing or disbelieving a particu- 
lar proposition is not the sort of thing that it is coherent to offer to 

reward someone to do. 

Why not? As far as I can tell, Steup’ s best response to this question 
is to explain the intuitive difference between doxastic attitudes and 
ordinary actions, on which the no rewards principle turns, as a reflec- 
tion of the difference between the types of reasons to which doxastic 
attitudes and ordinary actions are usually responsive. Both can be 
“free” because both are responsive to reasons, but the former are, 
when free, responsive to epistemic reasons while the latter are, when 
free, responsive to practical reasons. Yet, as we saw above, the offer of 
a reward might provide a practical reason but it surely provides no 
epistemic reason; this is because such rewards are merely extrinsic 
reasons for the belief, while epistemic reasons are constitutive rea- - 
sons. And so I suspect opponents of epistemic deontology will take 
this response as grist to their mill. For their problem with epistemic 

deontology should not be its dependence on the idea that beliefs are 
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free on this sense of ‘free’ but rather the fact that it implies that 
‘ought’ can apply to things over which we lack voluntary control. 

Steup does anticipate something like this worry when he argues 
against what he calls “Practical Reasons Chauvinism” which is the view 
that, “Whereas responsiveness to practical reasons grounds freedom, 
responsiveness to epistemic reasons does not” (ibid.). However, the 
point I am making here is that even if we grant that responsiveness 
solely to epistemic reasons makes doxastic: attitudes free, this is dif- 
ferent from the sort of control opponents of epistemic deontology 
think is necessary for true doxastic oughts. About apparently free ac- 
tions.and apparently free beliefs, Steup writes, 


.. there is a reason-responsiveness in either case. Thus there is a strong 
prima facie case for thinking there is voluntary control in either case. If 
opponents of doxastic freedom wish to resist this line of reasoning, they 
need to justify the chauvinistic premise that responsiveness to epistemic 
reasons does not count as a iced om grounding: kind of responsiveness 
(tbid., manuscript pp. 18-19). 


But I think Steup conflates freedom and voluntary S in this 
passage. The involuntarist can grant that doxastic attitudes can often 
be free in that they are often free from irrational influence and respon- 
sive to epistemic reasons. There need be no chauvinism about types 
of freedom here. But the involüntarist will insist that, since doxastic 
attitudes are not responsive to practical reasons, they are not under 
our direct voluntary control. And—the thought goes—since ‘ought’ 
implies ‘can’, demonstrating lack of voluntary control is all that is 
necessary to undermine epistemic deontology. - 


II. REJECTING “OUGHT IMPLIES CAN”: A STEP TOWARDS A SOLUTION 


So far, we have been considering defenses of epistemic deontology 
that rest on rejecting doxastic involuntarismi. But, since I think these 
defenses are not successful and because I would like to develop 
an account of doxastic oughts that is consistent with both doxastic 
involuntarism and epistemic deontology, I now want to reconsider 
the popular idea that ‘ought’ implies ‘can’, which seems crucial to 
the involuntarists’ argument against epistemic deontology. In the lit- 
erature about this, there are a variety of ostensible counterexamples 
and attempts to hone the idea to avoid them.” For example, it: seems 
true that you ought to pick up your friend on time, even if, ‘because 


For aos of several epicycles, see Ryan, op cit., drawing on Michael Stocker, 
“Ought and ‘Can,”” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, XLIV, 3 (1971): 313-17; and 
Walter Sinnott-Armstrong, “Ought Conversationally Implies ‘Can’,” The Philosophical 
Review, Xcul, 2 (1984): 249-61. . , ; 
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you left too late, you can no longer do so. Also, it seems true that your 
friend ought not to steal, even if, because she is a kleptomaniac, she 
cannot help herself. However, in my view, these sorts of counterexam- 
ples and the proposed fixes are a red herring in the debate between 
proponents of doxastic involuntarism and epistemic deontology. This 
is because they are examples of actions that all participants to that 
debate would agree can in principle be under our direct voluntary 
control even if there are cases when they are not. The vexing thing 
about doxastic attitudes, however, is not that there are some situations 
where. we ought to have a particular doxastic attitude even though we 
do not happen to exercise voluntary control over them in that situa- 
tion; rather the vexing thing is that the no rewards principle seems to 
show that doxastic attitudes are never under our direct voluntary con- 
trol but it still seems as if we ought to have some of them. How can this 
be? Merely undermining the general ‘ought’ implies ‘can’ principle 
with a counterexample based on particular action tokens cannot 
answer this question. l 
This point is relevant for evaluating two prominent proposals for 
understanding doxastic oughts in the face of the tension between 
the no rewards principle and the true doxastic oughts principle. 
The first comes from Feldman, who argues that doxastic oughts are 
akin to role oughts (op. cit., p. 675). As examples he suggests that, 
“Teachers ought to-explain things clearly. Parents ought to take care 
of their kids. Cyclists ought to move in various ways” (op. cit., p. 675). 
In the present discussion, the significance of these is that role ‘ought’s 
seem not to-imply ‘can’s.'° An incompetent teacher ought to explain 
things clearly but she cannot; an incapable parent ought to take care 
of his’ kids, but he cannot; an untrained cyclist ought to move in var- 
ious ways, but she cannot.” If doxastic oughts were similar, then the 


‘8 Later in Feldman, “Modest Deontologism in Epistemology,” Synthese (forth- 
coming), he makes a compatible proposal, suggesting that “S ought to believe that 
$” should be analyzed as “Believing that p is the epistemically appropriate response 
to S’s evidence.” He takes this to be a way of spelling out the idea that in one’s role 
as a believer one ought to follow one’s evidence. Whatever way we spell out the details, - 
I still think Feldman’s proposal falls prey to the criticisms I go on to articulate above. 

'’Campbell Brown has suggested to me in conversation that Feldman’s thought here 
involves a scope confusion. It is true that not all teachers can explain things clearly, but 
this undermines only a narrow scope reading of “Teachers ought to explain things 
clearly.” The narrow scope reading is “For all x, if x is a teacher then ought (x explains 
things clearly).” The wide scope reading is “For all x, ought (if x is a teacher, then x 
explains things clearly),” and Brown’s idea is that this is not undermined by the fact 
that not all teachers can explain things clearly. The ones who cannot could satisfy this 
obligation by quitting their jobs. There are naturally some questions about whether this 
wide-scoping move is fully defensible. But, in any case, it seems wrong to me to think of 
doxastic ouglits as role oughts for reasons that emerge more clearly in the text below. 
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fact that we do not have direct voluntary control over our doxastic 
attitudes would not undermine epistemic deontology. This is why 
Feldman suggests that we often are in the role of a believer. He writes, 
“we form beliefs in response to our experiences in the world. Any- 
one engaged in this activity ought to do it right. In my view, what they 
ought to do is to follow their evidence (rather than wishes or fears). 
I suggest that epistemic oughts are of this sort” (7bid.). 

However, a- serious problem with this proposal is that, unlike 
Feldman’s examples of role oughts, doxastic oughts seem to be cat- 
egorical. Even if you do not want to believe the truth about what you 
are doing right now, you ought to believe that you are reading this 
paper right now.” As Kornblith puts the point, in “the epistemic 
case,” by contrast to optional roles like teacher, parent, or cyclist, 
“we not only want to say that if someone wants to be a good believer, 
he or she should believe in certain ways; we also wish to endorse the 
claim that individuals ought, without qualification, to believe in those 
ways which, as a matter of fact, flow from good performance of the 
role of being a believer.” It seems that Feldman’s only means for 
explaining this contrast is the fact that, unlike the roles of teacher, 
parent, and cyclist, we have no choice about whether to take on 
the role of being a believer. However, this is a bad explanation. 
The kleptomaniac may also have no choice about whether to take 
on the role of a thief, but we would not want to say that she categori- 
cally ought to steal. Exactly the opposite: she categorically ought not 
to steal. So the mere fact that it is our “plight” to. play certain roles 
cannot explain the apparent categoricity of doxastic oughts. 

Kornblith has an alternative proposal, which I think provides a cru- 
cial insight. He suggests that what Feldman is right about is that some 
oughts come from evaluations of what counts as good performance; 
and the cogency of such oughts clearly does not require voluntary 
control to do what they prescribe or proscribe, as illustrated by role 
oughts deriving from roles such as teacher, parent, and cyclist. But, 
according to Kornblith, this is also true of ideals. He writes, 


"An appropriate human ideal must in some ways be responsive to human 
capacities. Ideals are meant to play some role in guiding action, and an 


. '8¥or a’similar point, . compare T. Kelly, “Epistemic Rationality as Instrumental Ration- 
ality: A Critique,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, xiv (2003): 612-40. 
*Kornblith, “Epistemic Obligation and the Possibility of Internalism,” in -A. 
Fairweather. and L. Zagzebski, eds., Virtue Epistemology: Essays on Epistemic Virtue and 
Responsibility (New York: Oxford, 2001), pp. 231-48, see p. 237. Kornblith ‘might not 
want to call these “categorical” oughts but rather a sort of hypothetical ought where 
the hypotheticality is cancelled for any agent with any desires—for .the full view, see 
his Knowledge and Its Place in Nature (New York: Oxford, 2002), ch. 5. 
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idea] that took no account of human limitations would thereby lose its 
capacity to play a constructive action-guiding role. At the seme time, our 
ideals cannot be so closely tied to what particular individuals are capable 
of that we fail to recognize that some individuals at some times are 
incapable of performing in ideal ways. There is a large middle ground 
here, and it is here that reasonable ideals are to be found.” 


So, for example, respecting the legitimate property of others is 
plausibly thought to be a moral ideal, and from this ideal, it probably 
follows that one ought not to steal. The fact that, for example, your 
kleptomaniac friend cannot help but to steal does not undermine the 
fact that she ought not to steal. 

Kornblith thinks this helps to preserve epistemic deontology in the 
face of the no rewards principle. He writes, “once we recognize that 
our ideals must lie somewhere within this large middle ground, we see 
that the defensibility of the oughts that flow from our epistemic ideals 
does not require the level of voluntary control over our beliefs that 
Alston and Plantinga insist upon” (ibid.). But because these oughts 
flow from ideals rather than roles, their normative force can be cate- 
gorical unlike the role oughts cited by Feldman. Kornblith writes, 
“Although the role of being a slave might be performed well, it is 
perfectly reasonable to suppose that being a slave, whether the role 
be performed well or badly, is no part of any acceptable human ideal. 
It is for this reason that oughts which flow from human ideals have 
a degree of normative force that is not shared by role oughts” (ibid., 
pp. 238-39). 

I think Kornblith is right that doxastic oughts derive from our epi- 
stemic ideals. And it is certainly correct that human ideals may tran- 
scend particular humans’ capacities without undermining the oughts 
that derive from them. The moral ideal of respecting others’ property 
underwrites the moral proscription, “One ought not to steal,” even if 
your kleptomaniac friend cannot help herself. Nevertheless, I do not 
think Kornblith’s comparison to moral ideals is very helpful for ad- 
dressing the apparent tension between the true doxastic oughts prin- 
ciple and the no rewards principle. This is because the problem the 
no rewards principle was supposed to cause for epistemic deontology 
is not that true doxastic oughts transcend particular humans’ capaci- 
ties to form beliefs but rather that forming beliefs does not seem to be 
the sort of thing that anyone has direct voluntary control over. Again, 
the upshot here is that particular action tokens that provide ostensible 
counterexamples to the idea that ‘ought’ implies ‘can’ are not suit- 


# Kornblith, “Epistemic Obligation,” p. 238. 
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able as models for doxastic oughts in the fact of the no rewards prin- 
ciple, which seems to show that beliefs are never actions over which 
we exercise direct voluntary control. 


III. A BETTER ACCOUNT 


In different ways, my criticism of Ryan and Steup, on the one hand, 
and Feldman and Kornblith, on: the other, rest on the same under- 
lying thought: There is an important difference between actions like 
raising one’s hand and turning on the lights and states of mind like 
belief and disbelief. To show that categories like ‘freedom’ and 
‘reason-responsive’ can apply to both, is not yet to undermine doxastic 
involuntarism nor is it to explain (away) the no rewards principle. 
And to show that there are cases where it looks like someone ought 
to perform some action that she cannot is not yet to show doxastic 
involuntarism to be compatible with epistemic deontology nor is it 
to explain the no rewards principle. For the no rewards principle is 
an illustration not of the fact that sometimes some people cannot do what 
they ought to do but rather the fact that believing is not, in the rele- 
vant sense, an action that anyone can ever voluntarily perform. 

So, in developing a more satisfactory view of doxastic oughts, I 
think it is helpful to notice that there are all sorts of oughts that apply 
not to actions but to states. For instance, your doctor might advise 
that “You ought to have lower blood pressure,” or the clock repair- 
man might point out that “The clock chimes ought to strike on the 
quarter hour,” and the camp counselor might tell her campers that 
“All the beds ought to-be made every morning.” These oughts are 
oughts that, when true, seem to be true despite the fact that your blood 
pressure, the clock’s disposition to chime, and the beds being made 
are not, properly speaking, things that are in someone’s direct vol- 
untary control. This is not because we (or some of us) happen to lack 
control over a particular sort of action, rather it is because these things 
are not actions at all. They are ways of being rather than actions that 
some agent does. 

This encourages the following distinction: we seem to have. ‘ought- 
to-do’s, on the one hand, and ‘ought-to-be’s, on the other—or, what 
Wilfrid Sellars termed “rules.of action” and “rules of criticism.” Only 
the former seem to presuppose any sort of control on the part of the 
subject of the ought. 


2 Sellars, “Language as Thought and as Communication,” Philosophy and Phenome- 
nological Research, XXIX (1969): 506-27. For a similar distinction, compare Lloyd 
Humberstone, “Two Sorts of ‘Ought’s,” Analysis, xxxi (1971): 8-11. 
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Now, this distinction may seem to be unavailable if we follow the 
standard view in deontic logic and treat ‘ought’ as a unary modal 
operator applying to propositions.” On a very schematic version of 
this view, all oughtstatements with a particular subject can be trans- 
formed into impersonal constructions beginning with “It ought to be 
the case that...” in a way that elides the distinction between ‘ought- 
to-do’s and ‘ought-to-be’s. For example, “Eric ought to pick up Ellie 
on time” and “The clock ought to strike on the quarter hour” would 
be transformed into “It ought to be the case that Eric picks up Ellie 
on time” and “It ought to be the case that the clock strikes on the 
quarter hour.” ‘Treating ‘ought’ as this kind of unary modal operator 
_ is helpfully simplifying for developing the semantics and proof theory 
for deontic logic; however, the problem with this in the present con- 
text is that this way of proceeding seems to wash away the distinction 
` between oughts that might reasonably be thought to presuppose vol- 
untary control of their subjects and those which do not.” This is why 
I want to use a different conception from ought from that standard 
in deontic logic.” However, that does not commit me to saying that 
‘ought’ is never a unary modal operator on propositions. ‘Ought’ 
clearly has a nonnormative use in sentences such as “Given how the 
sky looks tonight, it ought to rain tomorrow.” Moreover, some uses 
of ‘ought’ may be merely “political” as Henry Sidgwick” calls them 
(to distinguish them from “agential”).”° The idea is that some things 


” See Paul McNamara, “Deontic Logic,” in Edward N. Zalta, ed., The Stanford Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy (Spring 2006 Edition), URL = <http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/ 
spr2006/entries/logic-deontic/>. ` 

* There are some attempts to modify the standard view to include a place for the 
agent in the proposition to which the ought-operator applies. For instance, by deploy- 
ing a “stit” (“see to it”) device in the statement of the proposition to which an ought 
applies, we can create a spot for an agent. For example, “It ought to be the case that 
Eric picks up Ellie on time” could be construed as “It ought to be the case that Eric 
sees to it that he picks up Ellie on time,” in order to preserve reference to agency. See 
John F. Horty, Agency and Deontic Logic (New York: Oxford, 2001). See also John Broome, 
“Normative Requirements,” Ratio, xu, 4 (2000): 398-419, and Ralph Wedgwood, “The 
Meaning of ‘Ought’,” Oxford Studies in Metaethics, 1 (2006): 127-60, for other attempts 
to modify the standard view to preserve reference to agency. J will not discuss these 
views in any detail here. As will emerge below, although I think we need to preserve 
reference to a not merely grammatical subject of some oughts, this subject will not 
always be a agent. 

“For other, more grammatical arguments for resisting the standard view in deontic 
logic, see Mark Schroeder, “Do Oughts Take Propositions” (manuscript). 

*® Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics, 7th edition (London: Macmillan, 1907), p. 34. 

*° See also Williams, “Ought and Moral Obligation,” in his Moral Luck (New York: 
Cambridge, 1981); and Wedgwood, op. cit., for discussion of this distinction. Wedgwood 
suggests a modification of the standard view in order to preserve the agential nature of 
some oughts while still construing them as unary modal operators. 
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ought to be the case because they are generally desirable, although 
no particular agent ought to do anything to make things this way. 
For example, perhaps the party ought to start early (so as not to dis- 
turb the neighbors later), but no one in particular is responsible for 
starting the party early. The nonnormative ought and the political 
ought may be plausibly interpreted as unary modal operators on 
propositoons, but, even so, I think it would be misleading to con- 
ceive of ‘ought’ always in this way. The distinction between rules of 
criticism and rules of action is supposed to help distinguish between 
two kinds of oughts neither of which have to be conceived as unary 
modal operators. 

Insisting on this distinction is not meant to rule out the possibility 
that rules of criticism and rules of action are logically related. In fact, 
Sellars boldly claimed that, “...though ought-to-be’s are carefully to 
be distinguished from ought-to-do’s they have an essential connection 
with them. The connection is, roughly, that ought-to-be’s imply ought- 
to-do’s” (op. cit., p. 508). It will prove helpful briefly to explore what 
Sellars has in mind. The general form of the implication is material 
(rather than formal)” and involves a heavy ceteris paribus clause, but I 
take the core idea to be that statements of the form, 


X’s ought to be in state 9, 


where these are not merely nonnormative or political uses of ‘ought’, 
materially imply statements of the form, 


(Other things being equal and where possible) one ought to bring it 
about that X’s are in state Q. 


Sellars puts this distinction to crucial use in a general account of 
linguistic activity as through and through rule-governed, which is 
nonetheless compatible with denying that all (or even a significant 
portion of) linguistic activity should be thought of as actions per- 
formed in accordance with particular rules. The leading idea is to 
construe most linguistic rules as rules of criticism rather than rules 
of action. He writes, “To be a language user is to conceive of oneself 
as an agent subject to rules.”” But the value of the distinction between 


7 That is to say that it is not merely in virtue of the logical form of the statements 
that an inference from one rule to the other is correct, rather it is in part because of 
the nature of the concepts deployed in the statements that such an inference is correct. 
For example, the inference from “x is a triangle” to “x has three sides” is materially 
correct. (Compare Sellars, “Inference and Meaning,” Mind, LXII, 247 (1953): 313-38, 
on the materially correct inference from “Pittsburgh is to the west of Princeton” to 
“Princeton is to the east of Pittsburgh.”) - 

3 Sellars, “Language as Thought and as Communication,” p. 513. 
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rules of action and rules of criticism, according to him, is that “one 
can grant this without holding that all meaningful linguistic episodes 
are actions in the conduct sense, and all linguistic rules, rules for 
doing” (ibid.). 

Here is not the place to evaluate the complex role of rules in 
Sellars’s general theory of linguistic activity, but I do want to take 
away one lesson from it. Although the paradigmatic rules of criticism 
apply to things that are not agents—such as clocks and beds—there 
is nothing to prevent rules of criticism from applying to agents as 
they are in various states. Moreover, this does not impinge on the 
way that rules of criticism imply interpersonal rules of action. So, for 
example, Sellars suggests that a possible rule governing basic percep- 
tual reports is that, 


ne ought to respond to red objects in sunlight by UiterIng or being 
disposed to utter ‘this is red’ under appropriate prompting. 


Although this alleged rule of criticism applies to speakers of a lan- 
guage and to those who are in the process of learning a language, it 
is not to be confused with the (merely putative) rule of action, 


One ought to say “this is red’ in response to red objects in sunlight under 
appropriate promoting. 


In, his view, this rule of action could be understood and SO voluntarily 
followed only by those who already have the concepts of red, object, 
sunlight, and-what it is to say something. So, importantly, Sellars thinks 
this could not constitute a rule language learners genuinely follow in 
acquiring the concept of red (or, for that matter, the concepts object, 
sunlight, and what it is to say something).” But, in Sellars’s view that ` 
does not mean that the rules of criticism that govern linguistic activity 
nae no connection to rules of action, for, in his view, rules of criti- 


9I have changed Sellars’s example slightly to make it more intuitive and to make it 
more clearly fit the general formula stated above. He wrote, “(Ceteris paribus) one 
ought to respond to red objects in sunlight by uttering or being eupored to utter ‘this 
is red’? (ibid., p. 511). 

What about the linguistic rule “One ought not use unattached participles,” which 
seems true even if the person to.whom it applies does not have the concept of an 
unattached participle? Sellars would insist that if this really is a true linguistic rule ap- 
plying to all English speakers, we should view it as a rule of criticism (perhaps more 
precisely stated as: “One ought not to be disposed to use unattached participles”). 
And if it is rather meant as a rule of action, then it cannot apply to subjects who lack--. 
the relevant conceptual resources to follow it. The technical distinction between tules , 
of action and rules of criticism is (in part) defined by whether the. rule “presupposes: Ta 
that the subject hás the conceptual. resources to follow it. (Thank: to John Broome 
for pressing me to make this point clearer.) j wV A 
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cism imply rules of action. In particular, he suggests that the above 
ought-to-be implies the following ought-to-do: 


One ought to bring it about (ceteris paribus) that people respond to red 
objects in sunlight by uttering or being disposed to utter ‘this is red’ 
under appropriate promoting. 


The ‘one’ here is vague, and making it more precise can help to dis- 
tinguish between three possible views one might take about ‘ought-to- 
be’s. One relatively deflationary idea is that ‘ought-to-be’s materially 
imply a certain sort of conditional ‘ought-to-do’s. Generically, 


(*) X ought to be » 
materially implies 


If someone is responsible for X’s being ¢, then that person ought to do 
what he/she can (ceteris paribus) to bring it about that X is @. 


Call this the conditional view of the logical relationship between 
‘ought-to-be’s and ‘ought-to-do’s.”’ A much stronger viewsees ‘ought- 
to-be’s as materially implying universal ‘ought-to-do’s—generically, that 
is, (*) implies 
Everyone ought to do what he/she can (ceteris paribus) to bring it about 
that X is Q. 


Call this the universal view of the logical relationship between ‘ought- 
to-be’s and ‘ought-to-do’s. A third middle view sees ‘ought-to-be’s as 
materially implying nonconditional but also nonuniversal ‘ought-to- 
do’s—generically, that is, (*) implies 


Someone ought to do what he/she can (ceteris paribus) to bring it about 
that X is ọ. 


Call this the existential view of the logical relationship between ‘ought 
to-be’s and ‘oughtto-do’s. On this view, a true ought-to-be implies 
that someone is responsible for making the subject of the ought-to- 
be be the way it ought to be. 

Sometimes Sellars seems to be adopting the universal view of 
linguistic rules of criticism, which seems to me to be the correct view 
of moral ‘ought-to-be’s, such as, | 


3! While “conditional,” it-would be wrong to think of the resulting ‘ought-to-do’s 
as therefore “hypothetical.” The sense in which they are conditional is not-that they 
are conditional on the agent’s antecedent ends/desires, which is what hypotheti-- 
cality requires.--The conditional-unconditional distinction cuts across the hypothetical- 
categorical distinction. 
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People ought to feel outrage about genocide 
which then be said to imply 


Everyone ought to do what he/she can (ceteris paribus) to bring it about 
that people feel outrage about genocide.” 


However, Sellars’s leading example suggests the conditional view 
instead. This is 


Clock chimes ought to strike on the quarter hour, 
which seems to imply at most that 


If someone is responsible for the (relevant) clock chimes, then that 
person ought to do whatever he/she can (ceteris paribus) to bring it about 
that they strike on the quarter hour. 


This is made clearer by noticing the parallel to, 
The bomb ought to spread shrapnel widely 
which hopefully does not imply anything more than the conditional 


If someone is responsible for the bomb’s spreading shrapnel widely, 
then that person ought to do whatever he/she can (ceteris paribus) to 
make the bomb spread shrapnel widely, 


whose antecedent is, at least morally speaking, usually false. However, 
the intuitive idea of teaching our children things by doing what we 
can to get them to conform to particular rules of criticism suggests to 
me neither a universal ought-to-do nor a merely conditional ought-to- 
do. For instance, if it is true that a child ought to be able to tie his 
shoes by age four, then it would seem also to be true that someone 
(his guardians, but not everyone) has an obligation to teach him to 
be this way. This suggests the existential view. That is to say that 


' This child ought to be able to tie his shoes by age four 
implies 


Someone ought to do what he/she can (ceteris paribus) to bring it about 
that this child is able to tie his shoes by age four. 


3? Sellars uses a similar example where I think intuitions are less clear: “One ought 
to feel sympathy for the bereaved.” He suggests that this materially implies that one 
ought (ceteris paribus) to bring it about that people feel sympathy for the bereaved. 
See op. cit., p. 509. It is important to remember that the ceteris paribus clause might 
-be relied on quite heavily in cases where there are other obligations to mind one’s 
own business or to do something else more important than influencing people’s feel- 
ings about genocide. 
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Which is the correct view of linguistic rules of criticism—the uncon- 
ditional view suggested by the genocide example, the conditional 
view suggested by the clock example, or the existential view suggested 
by the shoe-tying example? I suspect that the latter view is correct in 
the linguistic case, but, more generally, I want to recognize the con- 
ceptual possibility of all three sorts of ‘ought-to-be’s. What is important 
to me here is that, in one way or another, Sellars’s idea of rules of criti- 
cism provides a good model for doxastic oughts. The idea would be to 
treat doxastic oughts as a species of rules of criticism (one of perhaps 
several distinctively epistemic species). They are of the form 


X ought to be in doxastic attitude A towards proposition p under condi- 
tions C. 


For instance, 


X ought to believe that Xis reading this paper right now under the con- 
dition that X is reading this paper right now in normal circumstances. 


The crucial thing is that just like the other rules of criticism I have 
mentioned, namely, 


The clock’s chimes ought to strike at the quarter hour, 
All the beds ought to be made every morning, 
A child ought to be able to tie his/her shoes by age four, 
People ought to feel outrage about genocide, 

and 


One ought to respond to red objects in sunlight by uttering or being 
disposed to utter ‘this is red’ when appropriately prompted, 


doxastic oughts seem to be true, so thinking of doxastic oughts on 
this model—whether it is as implying conditional, unconditional, or 
existential ‘ought-to-do’s—respects the true doxastic oughts princi- 
ple. But doxastic oughts, conceived of as rules of criticism, are’also 
consistent with doxastic involuntarism since, as the examples of the 
clock and the beds clearly reveal, rules of criticism do not have as a 
precondition on their truth that their subjects be capable of voluntarily 
following the rule. So thinking of doxastic oughts on this model also 
respects the no rewards principle. However, as Sellars’s account of 
linguistic rules of criticism reveals, none of this implies that believers 
cannot be agents. We just have to appreciate that they do not exercise 
agency in believing what they believe. 

By respecting both the true doxastic oughts principle and the 
no rewards principle, this account avoids the drastic choice between 
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doxastic involuntarism and epistemic deontology with which I began. 
Moreover, I think it surpasses the accounts suggested by Feldman and 
Kornblith. Let me explain. l 
Regarding Feldman: Even though he does not make this point, 
presumably some role oughts are rules of criticism—for example, 
“Teachers ought to be interested in their subject.” However, such 
role-driven rules of criticism are not plausibly thought to be categori- 
cal. Good performance of the role of a kleptomaniac may require that 
one be cunning, but it is not a categorical rule of criticism that one 
ought to be cunning if one is a kleptomaniac. Rather, we want to 
say that, if one is a kleptomaniac, one ought to be treated by a psychia- 
trist. But, while this is perhaps a categorical rule of criticism, it is not 
a role-ought. And, likewise, doxastic oughts conceived of as rules of 
criticism seem to be categorical in a way that role oughts are not. 
So by treating doxastic oughts as rules of criticism that are not role 
oughts, my account gains important resources for explaining the ap- 
parent categoricity of doxastic oughts that Feldman’s account lacks. 
Regarding Kornblith: Doxastic oughts do seem to me to derive 
from epistemic ideals, but not on the model of the derivation of typi- 
cal moral ‘ought-to-do’s from moral ideals. This is because the lack 
of voluntary control we have over our beliefs is not the same sort of 
voluntary control lacked by someone who, because she falls short of 
a moral ideal, is incapable of acting in the morally required ways. 
Even when we are epistemically ideal, we appear to lack direct volun- 
tary control over our doxastic attitudes. So the possibility of being 
nonideal does not explain why the no rewards principle is true. By 
contrast, seeing doxastic oughts as epistemic rules of criticism does 
explain why the no rewards principle is true: Doxastic oughts are 
‘ought-to-be’s and we cannot directly decide to be this way or that. 
In this way, then, the epistemic ideals which underwrite doxastic 
oughts are analogous to moral ideals about appropriate feelings. 
For example, perhaps it follows from the moral ideal of generosity 
that one ought to feel pleasure when giving to charity. If so, this 
can be true even though one does not have direct voluntary control 
over whether one feels pleasure when giving to charity. Because one 
lacks direct voluntary control, it does not make sense to offer to re- 
ward someone to have this feeling just like it does not make sense 
to offer to reward someone for having a particular belief. Though, 
of course, we can sometimes decide to do something that makes us 
be this way or that, and it can sometimes make sense to reward some- 
one to do perform one of these actions with indirect influence over 
our states of feeling or belief. None of this is inconsistent with 
Kornblith’s account of doxastic oughts as deriving from epistemic 
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- ideals, but it moves beyond that account by providing a way to un- 
derstand the difference between oughts that apply to actions and 
oughts that apply to beliefs.” The former are rules of action, while 
the latter are rules of criticism. 

So my general idea is to treat doxastic oughts as rules of criticism 
that imply rules of action. Because rules of criticism are oughts which 
do not presuppose that their subjects have voluntary control over 
what is prescribed (or even that they can act at all), this explains 
why the no rewards principle is true, but since there are many clear 
examples of true rules of criticism, this helps to underwrite the true 
doxastic oughts principle. Now, although the connection I have 
claimed between doxastic oughts and rules of.action rests heavily 
on the ceteris paribus clause and the notion of material implication 
(as it does for Sellars’s linguistic rules), I have claimed that doxastic 
rules of criticism imply rules of action. So it is fair to wonder: What 
rules of action are implied? I think this is a complex and difficult 
question that I do not hope to settle with any serious precision here. 
But I will conclude by gesturing at the kind of specifics I think are 
plausible and warning against one possible way of going that may 
seem to render the account trivial. 


IV. CONCLUSION: TOWARD A FULLER ACCOUNT 


There is nothing about thinking of doxastic oughts as ‘ought-to-be’s 
that precludes their being categorical. Here Kornblith’s idea that epi- 
stemic oughts derive from epistemic ideals is helpful.” For example, it 
is plausible to think that people ought to feel outrage about genocide. 
With the distinction between rules of action and rules of criticism, this 
can be construed as a categorical rule of criticism deriving from 
a moral ideal of compassion and respect for persons. To be sure, it 
requires much reflection to identify epistemic ideals precisely. Much 
like our moral ideals come from our natures as social beings, I sus- 
pect that our epistemic ideals will come from our natures as informa- 


“It also makes sense of David J. Owens’s claim in Reason without Freedom: The Problem 
of Epistemic Normativity (New York: Routledge, 2000), p. 126, that “Some norms are not 
there to guide action, to govern the exercise of control: their function is to assess what 
we are.” Because he thinks this, Owens argues that not all responsibility presupposes 
freedom to choose—in particular, epistemic responsibility does not presuppose volun- 
tary choice of our doxastic attitudes. I agree with this. However, I would say that epi- 
stemic responsibility is intimately related to responsibility to do things, over which we 
do have voluntary control. The conceptual connection between rules of criticism and 
rules of action that I have been urging allows one to make this connection. 

“For similar ideas, compare Christopher Hookway, “Cognitive Virtues and Epistemic 
Evaluations,” International Journal of Philosophical Studies, 11 (1994): 211-27, on p. 225; 
and Linda Zagzebski, Virtues of the Mind (New York: Cambridge, 1996), pp. 219-31. 
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tion tracking and transmitting beings, which is tied up with out 
natures as social beings. It is part of instituting and maintaining the 
social structures in which these ideals are ideals that we evaluate and 
react not only to each other’s actions but also to each other’s ways 
of being. These evaluations and reactions help to shape the way we 
are and, since the way we are is intimately tied to the way we will act, 
also how we will act. In such a situation, I think there is good reason 
to suppose that the doxastic oughts that derive from the ideals 
of being good information tracking and transmitting beings will be 
categorical rules of criticism that imply interpersonal epistemic rules 
of action. 

There is one way to capture the categoricity of doxastic oughts 
which might seem to render the account I have sketched above trivial 
(even if correct). This can be brought into view by noticing that, al- 
though believing is a mental state and so not in the relevant sense 
an action, there is a very closely related mental act. This is the act 
of judging. This connection is highlighted and exploited by Shah 
and Velleman (op. cit.) in their attempt to make sense of doxastic 
deliberation—that is, deliberation framed by the question whether 
or not to believe that p. They want to know how such deliberation 
can make sense from the perspective of doxastic involuntarism; and 
their suggestion is that doxastic deliberation is in the first instance 
deliberation about the mental act of judging. This they see as a spe- 
cies of the mental act of affirming a proposition. More specifically, 
it is the species of affirming a proposition, which is conceived of as 
subject to a particular norm of correctness, namely, the norm that the 
act is correct if and only if the proposition is true. In their view, this 
norm distinguishes judgment from other species of affirming, such 
as affirming a proposition for heuristic or polemical purposes, as 
a correlative norm of correctness distinguishes belief from other 
cognitive mental states, such as assuming and imagining. Shah and 
Velleman think this helps to avoid any problem doxastic involun- 
tarism might be thought to cause for a coherent notion of doxastic 
deliberation. They write, i 


Now, there can be no problem about the possibility of deliberating 
whether to perform the mental act of affirming that p. As an act, mental 
affirmation is clearly eligible to be an object of deliberation. A problem 
might be thought to arise in the transition from that act of affirmation to 
an affirmative attitude, but to our minds, there is no problem about that 
transition, either. Exactly how one accomplishes the transition is of 
course ineffable, but it is a perfectly familiar accomplishment, in which 
a proposition is occurrently presented as true in such a way as to stick 
in the mind, lastingly so represented (op. cit., p. 503). 
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So, in the idiom of rules of criticism and rules of action, the idea 
would be to treat doxastic oughts as ‘ought-to-be’s which imply 
‘ought-to-do’s about which acts of judging the agent should perform. 
So, for example, 


You ought to believe that you are now reading this paper 
would be a rule of criticism implying the rule of action 
You ought to judge that you are now reading this paper. 


Although they do not stress this point, one potential advantage of 
Shah and Velleman’s view is that it can capture a sort of categoricity 
had by doxastic oughts that is not captured by the model of role 
oughts. This is because, in their view, it is part of the concept judging 
that an act’s being a judgment consists in part in its being subject to 
the specific norms of correctness relevant to judgments. By contrast, 
it is not part of the concept of, for example, being a slave that one is 
subject to any particular norm of correctness, such as that one ought 
to serve without question. To see this, notice that one who does not 
aim to serve without question may still count as a slave, whereas one 
who does not aim at the truth in affirming a proposition does not 
count as judging. This means that, insofar as one is judging, one is 
subject to the oughts that derive from the constitutive norms of cor- 
rectness for judgment. The same is not generally true of role oughts; 
it is not the case that, insofar as one is a slave, one is subject to the 
constitutive norms of being a slave. 

Although I think this line of thought provides a novel way to cap- 
ture the categoricity of doxastic oughts, the account of doxastic 
oughts is too simple for the purposes of coming up with a satisfying 
account of doxastic oughts in light of the apparent tension between 
the no rewards principle and the true doxastic oughts principle. This 
is fortwo reasons. First, even if judging is a mental act, it is not 
clearly (or at least always) a voluntary action. The no rewards prin- 
ciple applies to acts of judging as much as it applies to states of 
believing. Offered a high reward to judge that the U.S. is still a colony 
of Britain, you cannot just do it and collect the reward. So, treating 
these acts as the place where deontological evaluation can get a 
proper foothold in epistemology will provide no respite from the 
no rewards principle. Second, we have already seen that an impor- 
tant difference between rules of criticism and rules of action is that 
the latter but not the former have as a precondition on their truth 
that the subject to whom they apply has the conceptual resources 
needed to follow the rule. Part of the theoretical value of rules of 
criticism is that they apply regardless of whether the subject to which 
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they apply has the conceptual resources necessary to follow them 
(for example, “The clock chimes ought to strike at the quarter 
hour.”) If, however, for every true doxastic ought of ‘the form 


S ought to believe p, 
we could derive a rule of action of the form 
S ought to perform the mental act of judging that p, 


then it would be incorrect to treat people as subject to doxastic — 
oughts unless they had the concepts of mental act and judging. More- 
over, if Shah and Velleman are right about what is involved in the 
concept of judging, one would also have to have the concept of being 
subject to a norm of correctness. But this does not seem right. Some of 
the true doxastic oughts apply to believers who do not themselves 
(yet) have the necessary conceptual apparatus to follow the ostensi- 
bly correlative rule of action about the mental act of judging. Small 
children and even some animals ought to believe certain proposi- 
tions even if they do not (yet) have the conceptual apparatus needed 
to follow a rule of action about the mental act of judging. 

In the theoretical milieu of a debate between doxastic involuntarists 
and epistemic deontologists, the principal advantage of ‘the distinc- 
tion between rules of action and rules of criticism is that it shows 
how there can be a species of rule, properly so called, which does not 
require its subject, no matter who or what it is, to be capable of vol- 
untarily following it. So I think it we would be giving up on this theo- 
retical advantage if we thought that every doxastic rule of criticism 
implied a correlative rule of action prescribing the action of judging. 

This is partially why, in my view, we need a more interpersonal con- 
ception of the relationship between doxastic oughts and the implied 
rules’of action. One way.to get this is to think of doxastic oughts as 
including:a forward-looking element that is akin to the Sellarsian con- 
ception of language instruction. For example, if you have a doxastic 
attitude that you ought not to have, I think it is plausible to suppose 
that members of your epistemic community ought (ceteris paribus) to 
do what is in their power to disabuse you of this doxastic attitude by, 
for example, providing you with counter-evidence, counter-arguments, 
and, at the extreme, institutional care. (Again, due to the ceteris paribus 
clause, this rule of action is often void in the very many cases where 
there are more important things to do, however.) Doxastic oughts can 
also be plausibly thought to include a backward-looking element. For 
example, when we say, 


You ought to disbelieve that the earth is flat, 
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it is plausible to suppose that this also implies both intra-personal rules 
of action such as 


You ought to have read your science books and listened to your parents 
and teachers 


and interpersonal rules of action such as 


Your parents and teachers ought to have taught you that the earth is 
not flat. 


To go this way is to interpret doxastic oughts as logically related to 
‘ought-to-do’s on the existential view discussed above. If a doxastic 
ought is true, then there is someone who ought do to (or ought to have 
done) something. Here, I have suggested vaguely that it is the believer’s 
epistemic community (which might include his/her previous self) who 
is subject to this ought-to-do. Iam inclined towards this interpretation, 
though it does raise the difficult question of why we should think people 
in epistemic communities are responsible for each other’s beliefs. I do 
not know of a completely satisfactory way to approach this question. 
However, it is important to notice that for my argumentative purposes 
in this paper, we could just as well go the other way and conceive of 
doxastic oughts as related to ‘ought-to-do’s on the conditional model 
discussed above. Perhaps doxastic oughts merely imply that, if some- 
one is responsible for a particular believer’s beliefs about something, 
then that person ought to do what he or she can to bring it about that 
the believer believes correctly. This would still be a case of treating 
doxastic oughts as rules of criticism. And like other rules of criticism, 
the key point is that the subject to which they apply does not have to 
have direct voluntary control over the state which is prescribed in 
order for the ought to be true. This is why the no rewards principle 
holds even in the face of the true doxastic oughts principle. Also, like 
other rules of criticism, doxastic oughts imply rules of action, and it 
seems plausible to see them as categorical rather than hypothetical 
and as implying both forward-looking and backward-looking interper- 
sonal rules of action. 

MATTHEW CHRISMAN 
University of Edinburgh 
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BRINGING MORAL RESPONSIBILITY DOWN TO EARTH* 


hought experiments have played a central role in philosophi- 

cal methodology, largely as a means of elucidating the nature 

of our concepts and the implications of our theories.’ Partic- 
ular attention is given to widely shared “folk” intuitions—the basic 
untutored intuitions that the layperson has about philosophical ques- 
tions.* Folk intuition is meant to underlie our core metaphysical 
concepts, and philosophical analysis is meant to explicate or some- 
times refine these naive concepts. Consistency with the deliverances 
of folk intuitions is a sign that the philosopher is making contact with 
his object of interest. In order to explore folk concepts, people are 
‘often asked to provide their intuitions about a state of affairs in some 
alternate universe or possible world, one that differs in particular, pre- 
cise ways from the way things are in the actual world. Here we provide 
evidence that people’s intuitions about moral responsibility some- 
times diverge across worlds even when the facts about these worlds 
are the same. Which world one considers actual affects at least some | 
philosophical judgments, suggesting that it is not just possible worlds 
to which our intuitions are tied. We will present several possible expla- 
nations for the asymmetry we have identified, and we will consider 
some implications for philosophical intuition. 

It has frequently been claimed that the folk are incompatibilists 
about freedom and moral responsibility—that they believe that free- 
dom is not possible in a deterministic universe, and that if you are not 
free, you are not morally responsible.*? Thus Robert Kane claims, “In 
my experience, most ordinary persons start out as natural incompati- 
bilists.”* And Derk Pereboom writes, “Beginning students typically 


* The authors contributed equally to this work. We received helpful comments on 
this work from a number of people. We would like especially to thank David Braddon- 
Mitchell, John Fischer, Richard Holton, Joshua Knobe, Uriah Kriegel, Derk Pereboom, 
Walter Sinnott-Armstrong, Saul Smilansky, and Roy Sorensen. 

' Roy Sorensen, Thought Experiments (New York: Oxford, 1992). 

* Frank Jackson, From Metaphysics to Ethics: A Defence of Conceptual Analysis (New York: 
Oxford, 1998). 

* As John Fischer has emphasized in “Recent Work on Moral Responsibility” Ethics, cx 
(1999): 93-139, it is possible that determinism is consistent with responsibility but not 
with free will. Thus, it is often important to distinguish between moral-responsibility com- 
patibilism and free will compatibilism, and we will keep the views distinct here. 

*Kane, “Responsibility, Luck, and Chance: Reflections on Free Will and Indetérmin- 
ism” this JOURNAL, XCv1, 5 (May 1999): 217-40, on p. 217. 
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recoil at the compatibilist response to the problem of moral responsi- 
bility.” Of course, other philosophers have suggested that the com- 
mon view is actually compatibilist.° 

The nature of our intuitions about free will and moral responsibility 
is not, however, purely a matter of a priori debate. What the folk think 
is an empirical question, and one which can be addressed by what is 
coming to be known as “experimental philosophy.” Recently, experi- 
mental philosophical approaches have yielded conflicting results as to 
whether the folk are, in general, compatibilists or incompatibilists 
about moral responsibility. Eddy Nahmias and colleagues had subjects 
assume that determinism is true, and then judge whether an agent is 
blameworthy under those circumstances. ag found that subjects 
tended to say that the agent was blameworthy.” Using a different ex- 
perimental design, Shaun Nichols and Joshua Knobe presented sub- 
jects with a description of an alternate universe that is deterministic, 
and they found that subjects tended to say that agents were not respon- 
sible in that universe.’ 

This pattern of conflicting results suggests that subtle features about 
the way questions about moral responsibility are framed may have an 
effect upon our intuitions. There are a number of differences be- 
tween the experiments done by Nahmias and colleagues and those 
done by Nichols and Knobe. But for present purposes, we are inter- 
ested in just one of these differences. In some of the experiments by 
Nahmias and colleagues, the scenario was depicted as holding of our 
own world, whereas in the experiments by Nichols and Knobe, the 
scenarios were always set in an alternate universe. For our experiment 
here, we wanted to see what would happen if we posed questions that 
differ only in whether the hypothetical situation was set in our own 
universe or another. On the face of it, one would expect that re- 
sponses to a hypothetical situation would depend solely upon features 
of that situation, and not upon the subject’s relation to that situation. 
Thus, ‘one might expect that responses to questions about freedom 
and responsibility would be independent of whether those questions 
were couched in terms of our universe, or another universe just like 
ours. In the following experiment, we tested this expectation. 


5 Pereboom, Living without Free Will (New York: Cambridge, 2001), p. xvi. 

ê For example, David Hume’s Enquiry concerning Human Understanding (1748). 

7 Nahmias, S. Morris, T. Nadelhoffer, and J. Turner, “Surveying Freedom: Folk In- 
tuitions about Free Will and Responsibility,” Philosophical Psychology, xvin, 5 (2005): 
561-84. 

' 8 Nichols and Knobe, “Moral Responsibility and Determinism: The Cognitive Science 
of Folk Intuitions,” Nois, XLI, 4 (2007): 663-85. 
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DOWN TO EARTH 


Our study was conducted on University of Utah undergraduates who 
had not been exposed to philosophical instruction about free will or 
responsibility.” This experiment depends upon our ability to convey, 
in layman’s terms, the essential features of determinism. Although the 
most precise characterizations of determinism depend on technical 
philosophical vocabulary about, for instance, laws of nature, we were 
interested in asking philosophically naive subjects about their intui- 
tions. Thus, it was important to translate some technical terms into 
familiar nonphilosophical language. Different characterizations of de- 
terminism might produce somewhat different results, but our central 
interest concerns whether different conditions generate different re- 
sponses given the same description of determinism. One of the great advan- 
tages of contrastive studies is that they can be designed to determine 
whether one factor makes a difference to a response. The factor of 
interest to us is whether the scenario is set in the actual world or an 
alternate universe. 

76 participants were randomly assigned to one of two conditions: 
Actual and Alternate. In both conditions, subjects were given the same 
sketch of a universe that is regarded as deterministic. In the Actual 
condition, this universe was clearly implied to be our own: 


Many eminent scientists have become convinced that every decision 
a person makes is completely caused by what happened before the 
decision—given the past, each decision has to happen the way that it does. 
These scientists think that a person’s decision is always an inevitable re- 
sult of their genetic makeup combined with environmental influences. 
So if a person decides to commit a crime; this can always be explained 
as a result of past influences. Any individual who had the same genetic 
makeup and the same environmental influences would have decided ex- 
actly the same thing. This is because a person*s decision is always com- 
. pletely caused by what happened in the past. 


In the Alternate condition, the universe is explicitly not ours: 


Imagine an alternate universe, Universe A, that is much like earth. But in 
Universe A, many eminent scientists have become convinced that in 
their universe, every decision a person makes is completely caused by 
what happened before the decision — given the past, each decision has 
to happen the way that it does. These scientists think that a person’s de- 


? We hope to explore whether these results extend to other populations. (We hope 
even more that others will explore whether our results extend to other populations!) 
However, it is important to note that we are primarily looking at whether subjects from 
the same population give different answers in the different conditions. 
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cision is always an inevitable result of their genetic makeup combined 
with environmental influences. So if a person decides to commit a crime, 
this can always be explained as a result of past influences. Any individual 
who had the same genetic makeup and the same environmental influ- 
ences would have decided exactly the same thing. This is because a per- 
son’s decision is always completely caused by what happened in the past. 


In both conditions, participants were then asked to rate their level of 
agreement (from 1 [disagree completely] to 7 [agree completely]) with 
a statement about the impossibility of moral responsibility in the uni- 
verse. In the Alternate condition, they were presented with this statement: 


If these scientists are right, then it is impossible for a person in Universe 
A to be fully morally responsible for their actions. 


In the Actual condition, participants received the same statement, except 
that ‘in Universe A’ was removed: 


If these scientists are right, then it is impossible for a person to be fully 
morally responsible for their actions. 


The purpose of this experiment was to determine whether judgments 
would be affected by whether the question was asked of this world or 
some other possible world. The results were striking: participants in 
the Alternate condition gave significantly higher levels of agreement than 
participants in the Actual condition to the claim that it is impossible to be 
fully morally responsible in that universe. So, when asked to assume 
that our own universe is deterministic, people are inclined to judge that 
people are still morally responsible (in other words, they provide com- 
patibilist responses), but they are inclined to judge of people in another 
deterministic universe that they are not fully morally responsible, an in- 
compatibilist response.” 

After answering the question about the impossibility of moral respon- 
sibility, participants were asked to indicate their level of agreement with 
a statement about the moral propriety of blame in the deterministic uni- 
verse. In the alternate condition, they received the following statement: 


Even if these scientists are right, people in Universe A should still be 
morally blamed for committing crimes. 


The mean response in Actual was 3.58, and the mean response in Alternate was 5.06 
(4 is the midline). The difference between the conditions was significant (t (74) = 
3.611, p = .001). 

" Interestingly, these responses parallel Peter van Inwagen’s claim that he thinks that 
moral responsibility is incompatible with determinism but that if he came to believe de- 
terminism was true, he would be a compatibilist (see An Essay on Free Will (New York: 
Oxford, 1983)). Fisher and Mark Ravizza label this: view “metaphysical flipflopping” in 
Responsibility and Control: A Theory of Moral Responsibility (New York: Cambridge, 1998). 
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In the Actual condition, participants received the same statement, but 
‘in Universe A’ was removed: 


. Even if these scientists are right, people should still be morally blamed 
for committing crimes. 


' Once again, responses were quite different in the different conditions. 
Participants in the actual condition gave significantly higher levels of 
agreement to this claim. That is, they were significantly more likely than 
those in the alternate condition to give compatibilist responses to this 
question as well.” 

Finally, participants were also asked to indicate their level of 
agreement with a statement about the existence of free choice in the 
deterministic universe. In the Alternate universe, they received the fol- 
lowing statement: . 


If these scientists are right, then it is impossible for people in Universe A 
to. make truly free choices. 


In the Actual condition, participants received this: 


If these scientists are right, then it is impossible for people to make truly 
free choices. 


For this question as well, there was a significant difference between con- 
ditions. Participants in the Alternate condition gave higher ratings of 
agreement to this statement than those in the Actual condition.” 


IMPLICATIONS FOR OUR UNDERSTANDING OF MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The above results have several implications for our understanding of 
moral responsibility. First, they provide one way of interpreting some 
of the apparently conflicting findings of Nichols and Knobe and of 
Nahmias and colleagues (op. cit.). For we find that subtle differences 
` in the way questions about moral responsibility are framed can make 


'?The mean response in Actual was 5.35, and the mean response in Alternate was 3.67. 
The difference between the conditions was significant (t (65) = —4.426, p< .001). Note 
that the question was positively framed, while the other two were framed negatively, so 
we in fact would expect this sort of inversion in the agreement values. These values are 
consistent with what would be expected if judgments of moral responsibility and blame- 
worthiness were correlated. 

8 While the difference is significant (¢ (74) = 2.362, p < .05), in both conditons, the 
mean response was above the midline. In the Actual condition, the mean response was 
4.3, and in the Alternate condition, the mean response was 5.3. Overall, these results 
suggest that there was stronger agreement to the statement that people (in a determin- 
ist universe) lacked freedom of choice than that they lacked moral responsibility. Inter- 
estingly, we found that this difference was statistically significant in the Actual condition 
(¢ (39) = —2.456, p < .05), but not in the Alternate condition (t (35) = —.843, p = .405, n.s.). 
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Summary of data 


O Actual 
W Alternate 





` Not morally Blameworthy Not free 
responsible 


This graph shows average ratings for level of agreement with statements about 
the moral responsibility, blameworthiness, and freedom of agents in deter- 
ministic worlds if those worlds are the actual world or a world in some alter- 
nate universe. Ratings of 1 correspond to disagree completely, 7 with agree 
completely, and 4 is neutral. Level of agreement was assessed to the following 
questions: in such a world (1) it is impossible for a person to be fully morally 
responsible for their actions; (2) people should still be morally blamed for com- 
mitting crimes; and (3) it is impossible for people to make truly free choices. 


a difference to the intuitions that are elicited: In some of the scenarios 
from Nahmias and colleagues, subjects are explicitly asked to assume 
that determinism is true of our universe, whereas in Nichols and 
Knobe’s scenarios, subjects are always asked to assume that determin- 
ism is true of an alternate universe. Thus, our results suggest that part 
_of the explanation for the diverging responses might be the setting of 
the scenario. When the deterministic universe is our own, people are 
more likely to give compatibilist responses. . 

Second, the results bear upon an issue that has captured both the 
philosophical and the popular imagination. Some philosophers and 
many laypeople fear. that catastrophe will.follow if people come to ac- 
cept determinism. For example, Saul Smilansky suggests that if people 
come to realize the absence of indeterminist choice, “our fundamen- 
tal values, practices, and attitudes, such as abhorrence about the ‘pun- 
ishment’ of the innocent, the inherent value we put on ‘equality of 
opportunity’, belief in our potential for blameworthiness ... are very 
likely to be harmed.”"* Smilansky worries that people “might succumb 


‘4 Smilansky, Free Will and Illusion (New York: Oxford, 2000), p. 189. 
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to... an unprincipled nihilism” (ibid., p. 189). As a result, although 
Smilansky thinks that free will is an illusion, he maintains that we 
should not try to dispel the illusion. Related claims have been made 
in the popular press in the context of neuroethics. Among the neuro- 
ethical worries raised by technological advances in neuroscience is 
that our improving scientific understanding of higher brain functions 
will cause the public to view currently unexplained psychological phe- 
nomena such as'choice and decision-making as a merely mechanical 
processes, and ‘that people will come to believe that human action 
is merely the result of mechanism in a deterministic universe.” The 
projected upshot of this potential change in belief is that upon com- 
ing to see us as merely mechanisms in a deterministic world we will 
come to realize that we lack free will, and consequently, moral re- 
sponsibility. This in turn, the argument continues, will undermine 
the moral fabric of our society; the chaos that will result is left to 
our imaginations. s i 
This line of reasoning is often meant to cast doubt on the ethics 
of pursuing neuroscientific research into the brain bases of higher 
cognition. This ploy is questionable for a number of reasons. What 
is crucial for our purposes, however, is whether the folk will stop treat- 
ing people as morally responsible if determinism becomes widely ac- 
cepted. Our experiment addresses this concern in two ways. First, it 
provides some explanation for the expectation that the belief in de- 
terminism would lead us to abandon our belief in moral responsibility. 
For when asked about a hypothetical situation in which determinism 
is true (the Alternate case), people are inclined to claim that moral 
responsibility is excluded. More importantly, though, the experiment 
suggests that the practical worries are misplaced, for our judgments 
about moral responsibility, should we come to believe determinism 
to be true of the actual world, would probably not be unseated by this 


5 For a discussion of why such a conclusion is not warranted on the basis of neuro- 
scientific research, see Adina L. Roskies, “Neuroscientific Challenges to Free Will and 
Responsibility,” Trends in Cognitive Sciences, x (2006): 419-23. 

lê See, for example, Francis Fukuyama, Our Posthuman Future: Consequences of the Bio- 
technology Revolution (New York: Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 2002); C. Goldberg, “A 
Question of the Will,” The Boston Globe (October 15, 2002), p. C1; RJ. Rychlak and J.F. 
Rychlak, “Free Will Is a Verifiable Assumption: A Reply to Garrett and Viney,” New Ideas in 
Psychology, vur (1990): 43-51; and T. Wolfe, “Sorry, But Your Soul Just Died,” Forbes, CLVII 
(1990): 210. There are a variety of deterministic accounts of decision and action. Most 
work in neuroethics does not clearly distinguish between neurological determinism and 
metaphysical determinism. For some purposes it matters whether the deterministic thesis 
is neurological, but for'our purposes it does not. For ease of exposition we talk about 
determinism generically. 
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belief.” The upshot of this is that these worries about how neuroscien- 
tific understanding will undermine the social order are misplaced." 

Other philosophers agree with Smilansky that people’s attitudes to- 
wards responsibility will change markedly if they come to believe in 
determinism, but instead they hail this as a much needed revolution. 
Thus, Joshua Greene and Jonathan Cohen write, “As more and more 
scientific facts come in, providing increasingly vivid illustrations of 
what the human mind is really like, more and more people will develop 
moral intuitions that are at odds with our current moral practices.” 
In particular, they maintain, we will stop thinking that people are re- 
sponsible and that the guilty deserve punishment. “The law will con- 
tinue to punish misdeeds, as it must for practical reasons, but the idea 
of distinguishing the truly, deeply guilty from those who are merely 
victims of neuronal circumstances will ... seem pointless” (zbid.). Our 
results-suggest that we should expect neither revolution, as do Greene 
and Cohen, nor catastrophe, as do Smilansky and the naysayers in the 
popular press. If people came to believe in determinism, it seems 
likely that they would not significantly. change their practices of attrib- 
uting responsibility. 


WHAT IS GOING ON? 


Our results are surprising—Why should intuitions about moral respon- 
sibility depend upon factors other than the basic facts about the world? 
There are several models by which to understand these findings. 
Depth of Processing. One explanation of our results appeals to differ- 
ences in the depth of processing in the different conditions. It is an 
old and venerable view in social psychology that people process prob- 
lems more fully and accurately when the questions are personally rel- 
evant.” For instance, in one study, undergraduate participants were 


"For arguments to a similar conclusion, see T. Nadelhoffer and A. Feltz, “Folk In- 
tuitions, Slippery Slopes, and Necessary Fictions: An Essay on Saul Smilansky’s Illusion- 
ism,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy, xxx1 (2007): 202-13. 

'8 This is not to say that neuroscientific advances-pose no threat to the social order; 
only that this particular focus for worry is overblown. 

"Greene and Cohen, “For the Law, Neuroscience Changes Nothing and Every- 
thing,” Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London B, ccci1x (2004): 1775- 
85, see p. 1781. 

2 See, for example, J.A. Bargh “Automatic and Conscious Processing of Social Infor- 
mation,” in R.S.J. Wyer and T.K. Srull, eds., Handbook of Social Cognition, Volume III 
(Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1984), pp. 1—44. See also S. Chaiken, “Heuristic ver- 
sus Systematic Information Processing and the Use of Source versus Message Cues in 
Persuasion,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, xxxıx (1980): 752-66; and S. 
Chaiken, A. Liberman, and A. Eagly, “Heuristic and Systematic Information Processing 
within and beyond the Persuasion Context,” in J.S. Uleman and J.A. Bargh, eds., Unin- 
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presented with arguments advocating decreased privileges in dorms. 
One group (high involvement) was told that the plan was for their 
own university; the other group (low involvement) was told that the 
plan was for another university. Those in the highly involved group 
showed a greater sensitivity to the quality of the arguments than those 
in the other group.” Obviously in our experiments, the Actual condi- 
tion has greater personal relevance for participants than the Alternate 
condition. So perhaps this is why participants give different answers in 
the different conditions. 

Motivation. A different explanation for our results appeals to the 
role of motivational factors. Social psychologists have long known that 
people are more likely to believe things they want to be true than 
things they do not want to be true.” There are a number of different 
ways in which motivation influences belief. For instance, evidence that 
supports an unwanted conclusion is less likely to be remembered or 
trusted than evidence that supports a desirable conclusion.” In the 
present case, we want to hold people responsible in our world, but 
we are less motivated to hold people responsible in an alternate uni- 
verse. So this would provide participants with additional inclination to 
give the compatibilist response in the Actual condition. 

A possibly more troubling motivational explanation appeals to dis- 
sonance reduction.” We routinely hold people responsible for their 
actions, so when subjects take seriously the prospect of determinism, 
this will create cognitive dissonance between their past practices and 
their incompatibilist intuitions. According to dissonance theory, the 
tension is relieved by bringing their views about responsibility in line 
with how they have practiced the attribution of responsibility. That is, 
people reduce the dissonance by moving to more compatibilist views 
of responsibility.” 





4 


` ‘ 


tended Thought (New York: Guilford,1989), pp. 212-52, and. R. Petty and J. Cacioppo, 
“The Effects of Involvement on Responses to Argument Quantity and Quality: Central 
and Peripheral Routes to Persuasion,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, XLVI 
(1984): 69-81. 

1 R, Petty and J. Cacioppo, “Issue Involvement Can Increase or Decrease Persuasion 
by Enhancing Message-Relevant Cognitive Responses,” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, xxxvi (1979): 1915—26. ; 

7. Kunda, Social Cognition (Cambridge: MIT, 1999). 

3B, Doosje, R. Spears, and W. Koomen, “When Bad Isn’t All Bad: Strategic Use of Sam- 
ple Information in Generalization and Stereotyping,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychol- 
ogy, LXIX (1995): 642-55; R. Sanitoso, Kunda, and G. Fong, “Motivated Recruitment of 
Autobiographical Memories,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, tv (1990): 229-41. 

“L, Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Stanford: University Press, 1957). 

3 We thank Richard Holton for suggesting the cognitive dissonance explanation to us. 
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A related explanation makes reference to what Frank Jackson terms 
a “nonrobust conditional.” A nonrobust conditional is one that a per- 
son accepts, but would reject if sufficient evidence were to convince 
him that the antecedent was true. In this case, it seems that people be- 
lieve the nonrobust conditional “If the universe is deterministic, then 
we are not morally responsible for our actions.” But, given the anteced- 
ent, people are inclined to reject the conditional rather than accept its 
consequent, that we are not morally responsible for our actions. The 
explanation in terms of nonrobust conditionals may be a version of a 
cognitive dissonance story, for some nonrobust conditionals are pre- 
sumably nonrobust because embracing the consequent is so costly. 
However, the appeal to nonrobust conditionals differs from a stan- 
dard cognitive dissonance story in that it does not imply that people 
are being irrational in rejecting the conditional they previously en- 
dorsed. Rather, they are justified in rejecting it, for the failure lies in 
the conditional itself, and not the believer. As Sorensen puts it, “some 
knowledge of conditionals is ‘junk knowledge’; one cannot go from 
knowledge of the conditional to knowledge of the consequent.” 

Affect. A further psychological interpretation of our results can be 
gleaned from moral psychology and neuroscience. Although moral 
deliberation involves reasoning and sophisticated cognitive processes, 
a number of studies have shown that brain areas involved in emotional 
processing are also recruited in the making of some moral judgments.” 
In addition, in cases in which emotional regions are recruited, subjects 
are more inclined to judge a scenario as morally wrong or a person as 
morally blameworthy than in cases in which affect is not a major factor. 
In fact, people’s judgments of-moral turpitude or blameworthiness can 
be manipulated by manipulating their negative emotions of anger or 


* Jackson, Conditionals (New York: Oxford, 1991). 

“Sorensen, “Dogmatism, Junk Knowledge, and Conditionals,” Philosophical Quarterly, 
XXXVII (1988): 433-54. A nonmotivational interpretation of the results may also be 
closely related to the nonrobust conditional story. Just this pattern holds in cases in 
which one’s credence in the conditional is less strong than one’s credence in the con- 
sequent in some contexts. Forced to give up something in those contexts, one will give 
up the conditional. On this view, the explanation would not be motivational, but rather 
cognitive. We thank Andy Egan for pointing this out. i 

2 J.D. Greene, R.B. Sommerville, L.E. Nystrom, J.-M. Darley, and J.D. Cohen, “An 
fMRI Investigation of Emotional Engagement in Moral Judgment,” Science, CCXCII, 
(2001): 2105-08; J. Moll, R. de Oliveriera-Souza, PJ. Eslinger, I.E. Bramati, J: Mourao- 
Miranda, P.A. Andreiuolo et al., “The Neural Correlåtes of Moral Sensitivity: A Func- 
tional Magnetic Resonance Imaging Investigation of Basic and Moral Emotions,” journal 
of Neuroscience, xxi (2002): 2730-36; and J. Schaich Borg, C: Hynes, J. Van Horn, J.S.T. 
Grafton, and W. Sinnott-Amnstrong, “Consequences, Action and Intention as Factors in 
Moral Judgments: An fMRI Investigation,” Journal of Cognitive Neuroscience, -xviii (2006): 
803-17. : i 
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disgust: Haidt and colleagues have shown that people who score as - 
especially attuned to their bodily sensations (as measured by the “Pri- 
vate Body Consciousness” scale) report greater moral condemnation 
concerning a vignette when they are sitting at a disgustingly dirty desk 
than when they are sitting at a clean desk.” In addition, people’s moral 
judgments can be modulated by hypnotically induced disgust.” Thus, a 
growing number of experiments from both psychology and neuro- 
science indicate that brain areas involved in emotional processing are 
involved in some moral judgments, and that emotion is causally effica- 
cious in modulating judgments of responsibility and wrongness. 

Further substantiating results come from Nichols and Knobe’s ex- 
periments on determinism and responsibility. In their experiments, 
people responded in ways that suggested that they are natural incom- 
patibilists: they think that we live in an indeterministic universe, and 
that people in a deterministic universe would not be fully morally re- 
sponsible. Indeed, it is only on this view that one would think it plau- 
sible that coming to believe that the universe is deterministic would 
undermine our notions of free will and responsibility. However, their 
experiments also demonstrated that when given concrete scenarios in 
which an actor operated in a deterministic universe, people’s judg- 
ments.of moral responsibility tracked their level of affect. In concrete 
cases that were unlikely to trigger much affect, people tended to say ` 
that the actor could not be morally responsible for his actions; when 
the scenario was likely to trigger affect, people ipa that the actor 
could be morally responsible. 

Our results could be understood as a consequence of the variable 
involvement of emotion in the assessment of scenarios set in our own 
or in other worlds. One can think of alternate universes as more re- 
moved and less personally involving than our own, so that the very 
same scenarios would differentially involve emotional areas during 
processing of questions of moral responsibility. This differential in- 
volvement would explain the differences we see in judgments of 
moral. responsibility across worlds. 

-Each of the three preceding accounts—depth of processing, moti- 
vation, and affect—is a psychological explanation of the results. How- 
ever, we should note that these three explanations are not mutually 
exclusive. It is quite possible that the right psychological explanation 
is a hybrid. For instance, one live option is that subjects respond as: 


25S, Schnall, J. Haidt, G. Clore, and A. Jordan, “Disgust as Embodied Moral Judg- 
ment,” Personality and Social Psychology Bulletin (forthcoming). 

% T, Wheatley and J. Haidt, “Hypnotically Induced Disgust Makes Moral Judgments 
More Severe,” Psychological Science, xv1 (2005): 780-84. 
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compatibilists in the Actual condition as a result of deeper processing, 
which itself is a product of motivation. Indeed, one way to improve 
subjects’ performance in evaluating evidence is by making the puta- 
tive conclusion of the evidence loathe to the subjects. In one study, 
subjects were given a data set that purported to show that women 
had inferior leadership skills, but careful inspection reveals that the 
data do not support the conclusion; the female subjects, who were 
highly motivated to reject the conclusion, were more likely to discern 
that the data did not support the conclusion.” Similarly, then, per- 
haps subjects in the actual condition in our experiment were moti- 
vated to think through the problem more carefully than subjects in 
the alternate condition. It is likely that further experimental investiga- 
tion into this phenomenon will enable us to rule out one or more of 
the potential psychological explanations. 

Under most of the foregoing psychological explanations, people 
are making some kind of mistake or cognitive error. On the cognitive 
dissonance proposal, there is a presumption of irrationality in the re- 
duction of the dissonance; on the nonrobust conditional account, 
subjects realize they were mistaken in accepting the conditional ini- 
tially, upon learning that its antecedent is satisfied; on affect-based ac- 
counts, subjects can be construed as falling prey to a performance 
error when their emotions are activated. There are, however, other, 
nonpsychological, interpretations of subjects’ responses that do not im- 
ply that subjects are mistaken in ‘their judgments. We now turn to one 
such interpretation. 

Analytical Conditional Analyses. Our results could be understood on a 
model that draws from analytic metaphysics rather than psychology. 
The results we find here.should be quite congenial, and maybe even 
encouraging to theorists inclined toward two-dimensional semantics. 
We draw upon an analysis by David Braddon-Mitchell to illustrate. 

Braddon-Mitchell has recently provided a conditional analysis of 
qualia, based on a two-dimensional (2-D) approach, in order to ex- 
plain a perennial puzzle in the philosophy of mind.” The dilemma 
he responded to is this: How can we believe at the same time that 
(a) the world is purely physicalistic, so there is no spooky stuff; and 
(b) that it is nonetheless conceivable that there are physical dupli- 
cates of us that lack qualitative states or qualia? In other words, how 
it is that we can be at the same time physicalists and countenance the 


*'M. Schaller, “In-group Favoritism and Statistical Reasoning in Social Inference,” 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, Ux111 (1992): 61-74. 

* Braddon-Mitchell, “Qualia and Analytic Conditionals,” this JOURNAL, C, 3 (March 
2003): 111-35. : 
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possibility of zombies? Braddon-Mitchell’s conditional analysis pro- 
vides an analysis of the concept of qualia (henceforth <quale>) that 
provides us with a coherent account of both intuitions. He argues that 
the correct account of <quale> 1s: 


If there are spooky states then in the actual world the qualia are the 
spooky states, and all and only the qualia in counterfactual worlds are 
the spooky states; else, in the actual world the qualia are the states that 
play the functional roles [we take qualia to play]; in other worlds, qualia 
(if any) are the states that play those roles in that world (ibid.).*° 


In order to explicate his account, Braddon-Mitchell uses the framework 
provided by two-dimensional semantics. This framework evaluates sen- 
tences along two dimensions, each of which can be represented by 
sets of possible worlds. The sentence’s truth value is dependent upon 
both the features of the possible world at which it is evaluated, and 
also upon which world is taken as actual. Here we will follow the anal- 
ysis of Jackson.” 

The C-intension is familiar—it is just the set of truth values of the 
sentence evaluated at every possible world, taking one particular world 
as fixed as actual. (So, for instance, taking our world as actual, the C- 
intension of the sentence “Swimming pools often have water in them” 
would be assigned the truth value false at Twin Earth, because ‘water’ 
refers to HO, and there is not any H20 in that world.) By constrast, 
the A-intension of a sentence is the function which evaluates the truth 
value of the sentence at every world taking that world as actual. (So, 
for instance, the A-intension of “Swimming pools often have water 
in them” would be assigned the value true at Twin Earth, because 
XYZ is ‘water’ on Twin Earth.)® Braddon-Mitchell uses 2-D semantics 


3 Braddon-Mitchell goes on to refine this view taking account of the importance 
of centered possible worlds; this is a refinement that does not matter much for our 
purposes, since our judgments about moral responsibility are not made on the basis of 
first-person experiences. 

4 Jackson, From Metaphysics to Ethics. 

This may be more easily grasped by thinking of the 2-D analysis in terms of ma- 
trices, the cells of which represent the truth value of the sentence evaluated under 
two conditions, corresponding to the possible world at which it is evaluated (columns), 
and the world which is taken as actual (rows). Each cell in the matrix is indexed by row 
and column entries denoted by the ordered pair (47). The row entries (7) of the matrix 
represent various ways our world could be, and the columns (j) represent various fea- 
tures of possible worlds at which the sentence is to be’evaluated. The entry at matrix cell 
(ij) provides the truth value of the sentence in question evaluated at world j taking 
world ¿as actual. The A-intension and the Cintension are then understood geometri- 
cally: The A-intension is represented by the diagonal of the matrix (entries where i= 7), 
and the rows of the matrix give the various Gintensions of the sentence. There are as 
many Cintensions as there are ways of conceiving of the world as actual. For a detailed 
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to provide a principled grounding for the conditional analysis, and 
to derive a number of conclusions about possibility and necessity 
claims relating to qualia (op. cit.). Of particular interest is that the 
A-intension of “there is a physical duplicate of me that lacks qualia” 
is contingent (or true at some worlds and false at others), for in 
worlds taken as actual in which spooky states exist, physical duplicates 
lack qualia, and in physicalist worlds taken as actual, they have them. 
This contingency accounts for the sense in which zombies are possi- 
ble. However, in physicalist worlds taken as actual, the Cintensions of 
“there is a physical duplicate of me that lacks qualia” are necessarily 
false (false at every world), thereby accounting for the physicalist in- 
tuition that zombies cannot exist. Thus, the 2-D analysis explains how 
we can reconcile the conceivability of physical duplicates without 
qualia (zombies) with our physicalist intuitions. Moreover, Braddon- 
Mitchell argues, the conditional analysis of <quale> itself has a neces- 
sary A-intension, grounding the intuition that it provides an analysis of 
our concept (op. cit.). 

We might think we are in the same semantic waters with the intui- 
tions that our experiment has uncovered. For our intuitions about 
moral responsibility seem to vary with the actuality of the world we 
are considering. On a two-dimensional interpretation, the results 
may be explained as follows: On the assumption that our world is in- 
deterministic, then moral responsibility requires indeterminism in 
other worlds, but if our world is in fact deterministic, then moral re- 
sponsibility does not require indeterminism. A conditional analysis of 
the concept of moral responsibility would then look like this: 


If the actual world is indeterministic, then moral responsibility is incom- 
patible with determinism; else in the actual world compatibilism is true 
and is true of moral responsibility in other worlds. 


That is, the intuition that we are in fact morally responsible is a non- 
negotiable intuition. Our concept of moral responsibility, and our judg- 
ments about responsibility in other worlds rides upon what in fact holds 
in the actual world. 

The advantage of the analytical conditional analysis is that it provides 
us with an account of our concept that (1) seems to respect the pattern 
of intuitions that the folk have, and (2) makes it the case that the cor- 





explication of the 2-D analysis we rely upon, see Jackson, From Metaphysics to Ethics, and 
Braddon-Mitchell (op. cit.). David Chalmers has a similar analysis in The Conscious Mind: 
In Search of a Fundamental Theory (New York: Oxford, 1996). Other two-dimensionalist 
accounts vary on a number of dimensions; for a state-of-the-art anthology see M. Garcia- 
Carpintero and J. Macia, eds., Two-Dimensional Semantics (New York: Oxford, 2006). 
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rect analysis of moral responsibility depends upon whether or not 
determinism is true in our world, but makes it possible to grasp the con- 
cept in the absence of information as to whether or not that is the case. 

On a 2-D approach to our results, one might maintain that the A- 
intension for the proposition that people are morally responsible is 
never rendered false by the status of determinism when evaluated 
in a world taken as actual; that is, regardless of whether the world is 
determinist or indeterminist, the A-intension yields compatibilist judg- 
ments.” Cintensions need not be true: if the world taken as actual is 
not deterministic, then in counterfactual deterministic worlds agents 
may not be judged to be free or held morally responsible. 

Since the 2-D approach in analytic metaphysics purports to give an 
account of the folk concept, this view generates some predictions. 
First, in our experiments, subjects were only asked about their intui- 
tions about moral responsibility in one universe or another: The pre- 
diction that results is that if people were asked to make judgments 
about two cases in succession, with one scenario presented as the ac- 
tual world, their judgments about the responsibility of agents in the 
second case would be modulated by their initial judgments about 
the description they are given of the actual world. That is, if, in the 
actual world, scientists discovered that determinism were true, subse- 
quent judgments about other deterministic worlds would yield judg- 
ments assigning high agreement to assertions of moral responsibility, 
whereas if scientists determined that the actual world was in fact an 
indeterministic world, then judgments about other universes that 
were deterministic would show the pattern we found. Presumably 
the same sort of manipulation could be performed by stipulating that 
agents in this world or other worlds do or do not have free will, in 
order to examine the dependence of moral responsibility on freedom 
itself, as opposed to determinism and indeterminism. l 


3% Of course, our data do not show anything approaching complete unanimity in in- 
tuitions, and Derk Pereboom has suggested (personal communication) that'this raises 
important questions about the status of the 2-D explanation of our findings. On the 2-D 
account, how do we evaluate the minority of responses in the Actual condition that are 
incompatibilist? Are such judgments mistaken? This implicates delicate issues about 
how to interpret individual differences. Ideally, one would like to know whether the 
variation tracks stable features of the individual, or whether the variation is just noise. 
In the case of some philosophically-relevant intuitions, the individual differences do 
seem to be stable. See Nichols and J. Ulatowski, “Intuitions and Individual Differences: 
The Knobe Effect Revisited,” Mind and Language, xxi (2007): 346-65. But in the pres- 
ent case, we do not have enough information to know whether the individual differences 
in intuitions about moral responsibility are stable or random, and so we are unable to 
begin to evaluate whether the minority respondents should be regarded as mistaken in 
their responses. i 
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Wider Implications for Thought Experiments. Our experimental manip- 
ulation has demonstrated that people’s intuitions about moral respon- 
sibility vary across universes. Taken as a brute fact, this pattern of 
responses may be interpreted to suggest that judgments are subject 
to framing effects that affect outcomes in surprising and somewhat 
random ways. If so, a natural conclusion to reach is that intuitions 
are fragile, corruptible, and inconsistent, and that perhaps probing 
those intuitions is not the best guide to understanding philosophically 
important concepts such as freedom or moral responsibility. The 
methodological upshot of such a conclusion might to be to reject folk 
intuitions wholesale, and to concentrate on pushing for a coherent 
analysis of a concept that holds across worlds, regardless of its co- 
herence with folk judgments. The fact that these judgments vary un- 
expectedly across worlds may also be thought to call into question 
traditional philosophical reliance on possible worlds analyses for un- 
derstanding our concepts. 

However, we think that such a conclusion too hastily dismisses the 
value of probing intuitions. The emotion-based model from psychol- 
ogy and neuroscience can causally explain the pattern of results we 
get. If this explanation is correct, we may expect to see a divergence 
in patterns of metaphysical judgments across worlds. In affect-neutral 
cases, such as for instance many cases involving mereology, constitu- 
tion, or natural kinds, the affect-based explanation would predict no 
pattern of deviation across worlds, but in cases where affect is likely to 
be elicited, such as, for instance, many cases involving freedom, per- 
sonal identity, moral propriety, or the existence of God, one might 
expect to see a pattern like the one we found here. Whether this is 
the case is an empirically tractable question: people’s judgments 
about such cases across worlds can be investigated, and in order to 
more explicitly test the affect hypothesis, these results can be corre- 
lated with resultant levels of affect or the activity of emotion-related 
brain areas.” 

It is not only empirical methods that provide greater insight into 
our results. Careful thought reveals that the pattern of judgments 
we in fact see when doing experimental philosophy is not merely ran- 


*” We do see a varied pattern of judgments about natural kinds across worlds (see, for 
example, Saul Kripke’s Naming and Necessity (Cambridge: Harvard, 1972) and Hilary 
Putnam’s “The Meaning of ‘Meaning’,” in Mind, Language and Reality (New York: Cam- 
bridge, -1975), p. 215-71). However, there is no obvious reason to expect these judg- 
ments to be driven by emotional responses to the possible worlds scenarios. This 
suggests that the emotion-based model:is not sufficient. for explaining the pattern of 
judgments for all our modal intuitions. There may be other factors that also lead to 
differences in cross-world judgments. 
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dom and incoherent, but itself tells us something interesting: our judg- 
ments about moral responsibility are dependent not only on the na- 
ture of the world of the agent about which we are making a judgment, 
but also on the nature of our own world. This realization may in fact 
be an empirical advertisement for 2-D possible worlds semantics, and 
may call for taking the two-dimensionalist position seriously. 

If the 2-D model is taken to be an analysis of our concept of moral 
responsibility, as 2-D interpretations often are, then it seems that it 
would preclude the affect explanation of the results. On the other 
hand, the affect explanation has independent support from experi- 
ments from Nichols and Knobe. It is still early days in the exploration 
of folk intuitions, and we are reluctant to rule out models prematurely. 
One possibility might be to take the analytical conditional analysis to 
be a systematization of people’s judgments under various conditions, 
and to turn to the affect model for an explanation of the genesis of 
that pattern. 

Finally, note that if either the affect-based model or the analytic 
conditional analysis is correct, then by understanding folk judgments 
we learn something interesting and important about the nature of our 
concept of moral responsibility. We also come to understand some- 
thing about the genesis of one of the perennial debates in philosophy. 


FINAL THOUGHTS 


We began by considering folk intuitions about the relation between 
- moral responsibility and determinism. Are people compatibilists or in- 
compatibilists? If the affect model suggested by neuroscience and psy- 
chology is correct, it seems plausible to deny that people are really 
compatibilists, for they are inclined to disagree with the claim that 
people are morally responsible in deterministic worlds considered 
as counterfactual. The finding that subjects agree that people are mor- 
ally responsible (and, to a lesser extent free) in a deterministic uni- 
verse if that universe is considered as actual may be explained by 
the biasing effect of affect, which is disproportionately -recruited in 
assessing questions made relevant for the subject. On the 2-D model, 
however, we might plausibly maintain that people are intuitive com- 
patibilists, if we think that questions about freedom and responsibility 
are meant to be assessed in a world taken as actual, for on the 2-D 
reading, in the world taken as actual people are morally responsible 
regardless of the truth of determinism: the A-intension is always com- 
patibilist. However, the 2-D model might better be taken to suggest 
that both the traditional compatibilist and incompatibilist philosophi- 
cal positions are too narrow to capture properly the subtlety of our 
intuitions, and that a 2-D semantics, or something like it, is required 
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to capture adequately the intuitions of the folk. This would suggest, 
moreover, that there is something very natural about a 2-D reading, 
and that people need not be trained in philosophical technicalia in 
order to embody both actual and counterfactual possibilities in their 
untutored concepts. 

As for responsibility, our results indicate that should neuroscience 
or philosophy lead the folk to come to think, correctly or mistakenly, 
that our minds are mechanistic and our choices are determined, our 
judgments about moral responsibility will remain largely intact. We 
should not be deterred from a scientific appreciation of the mind 
by fears of nihilism or social disintegration. 

ADINA- L. ROSKIES 
Dartmouth College 
SHAUN NICHOLS 
University of Arizona 
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INSECTS AND THE PROBLEM OF SIMPLE MINDS: ARE BEES 
NATURAL ZOMBIES?* 


hich animals consciously experience the world through 

their senses, and which are mere robots, blindly processing 

the information delivered by their “sensors”? There is little 
agreement about where, indeed, even if, we should draw a firm line 
demarcating conscious awareness (that is, phenomenal awareness, 
subjectivity, what-it-is-like-ness) from nonconscious zombiehood (what 
Ned Block calls “access” consciousness) .' I will assume that the solu- 
tion to what Michael Tye calls the “problem of simple minds” and 
what Peter Carruthers calls the “distribution problem,” does not re- 
quire us to conceive of consciousness as a graded or “penumbral” 
phenomenon.’ Tye is on the right track when he writes that “[s]ome- 
where down the phylogenetic scale phenomenal consciousness ceases. 
But where?” (op. cit., p. 171). That is a tough question, though per- 
haps not intractable. I want to sketch an empirically driven proposal 
for removing some puzzlement about the distribution of conscious- 
ness in the animal world. Perhaps we can make progress on Tye’s 
question by exploiting analogues between the residual abilities found 
in the dissociative condition known as “blindsight,” and the visual and 
other sensory functions in certain animals. I want to develop the 
idea that we can distinguish conscious from nonconscious awareness 


* Ancestors of this paper benefited from the insight and criticism of Bill Scager, 
Ronald de Sousa, Peter W. Ross, the audience of a talk I gave at the University of 
Oklahoma, especially Adam Morton, and an anonymous referee for this JOURNAL. 

'Block, “On a Confusion about a Function of Consciousness,” in Block, Owen 
Flanagan, and Guven Güzeldere, eds., The Nature of Consciousness: Philosophical Debates 
(Cambridge: MIT, 1995), pp. 375-415. 

*See Tye, “The Problem of Simple Minds: Is There Anything It Is Like to Be a Honey 
Beer” in Consciousness, Color, and Content (Cambridge: MIT, 2000), chapter 8; and Peter 
Carruthers, “Animal Subjectivity,” Psyche, 1v, 3 (1998) <psyche.cs.manash.edu.au>. 
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in the animal world, and in so doing identify creatures that are natu- 
“rally blindsighted. i 

“Twill structure my discussion around the “representationalist” the- 

Tory: “Of consciousness. This is the view that the subjective character of 

= -an PENEN is completely exhausted by its representational con- 
tent.* Representationalism maintains that for any given pair of sub- 
jective experiences there can be no qualitative difference without a 
difference in representational content; in other words, representional 
identities imply qualia identities. Representationalism is far from 
assured in the minds of many philosophers. One need only witness 
Tye’s responses to many putative counterexamples to appreciate the 
breadth of skepticism about the central representationalist thesis.” I 
shall leave this controversy aside and assume that qualia states can 
(at least) be tracked by way of their representational contents.° The 
next question is: What does representationalism have to say about 
the problem of simple minds? 

Representationalism comes in two main varieties, known as the “first 
order thought” (FOT) and the “higher-order thought” (HOT) theories 
of phenomenal consciousness. These share the assumption that con- 
scious representations (especially “analog” or “rough-grained” sensory 
representations) are those that make a direct impact on an organism ’s 
cognitive system: typically by leading to the construction of first-order 
belief (for example, representations about features of the environ- 
ment), or higher-order belief (in which another mental state, such as 


>The claim here is that certain animals might possess phenomenally “blind” ana- 
logues of other modes of sensory consciousness, including touch, smell, and hearing 
(see footnote 70). 

*See Fred Dretske, Naturalizing the Mind (Cambridge: MIT, 1995); Robert Kirk, Raw 
Feeling: A Philosophical Account of the Essence of Consciousness (New York: Oxford, 1994); 
Tye, Ten Problems of Consciousness: A Representational Theory of the Phenomenal Mind (Cam- 
bridge: MIT, 1995). 

5 See Tye, “Visual Qualia and Visual Content Revisited,” in David Chalmers, ed., Phi- 
losophy of Mind: Classic and Contemporary Readings (New York: Oxford, 2002), pp. 447-56. 
Tye considers counterexamples offered by Block in his review of Daniel Dennett’s Con- 
sciousness Explained (see Block, this JOURNAL, xc, 4 (April 1993): 181-93}, and still more 
counterexamples in “Blurry Images, Double Vision, and Other Oddities: New Problems 
for Representationalism?” in Quentin Smith and Aleksandar Jokic, eds., Consciousness: 
New Philosophical Perspectives (New York: Oxford, 2003), pp. 7-32. 

ê One challenge for the representationalist comes in the form of qualia-inversion/ 
absence thought experiments. Those who find such thought experiments plausible, 
and who also agree that qualia supervene “locally” on a subject’s brain states will be 
natural enemies of representationalism. In short, if it is possible that there can be qualia 
differences in the absence of differences in the local causal role of sensory representa- 
tions, then representationalism is false, unless perhaps one abandons the idea that qua- 
lia are intrinsic (as does Tye). I prefer to accept that qualia are intrinsic, and so deny 
the real possibility of absent and inverted qualia. 
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a first-order belief, is taken as the representational content). It is highly 
implausible that nonmammals and invertebrates possess higher-order 
representational abilities, so higher-order theories seem to imply 
straightforwardly that there is nothing that it is like to be a fish, am- 
phibian, lizard, insect, and the like.’ The FOT theory, however, re- 
quires a more subtle assessment. 

Several explications of the FOT theory claim that many animals, 
even insects, have states of conscious awareness. However, I will argue 
that this version of representationalism, especially as conceived by 
Dretske (op. cit.) and Tye? faces a dilemma. The dilemma turns on 
the following question: Are organisms such as insects, and “lower” ver- 
tebrates first-order thinkers; that is, can they entertain first-order be- 
liefs and desires? This is a controversial question, however, I will argue 
that it makes no difference whether or not we decide to call their cog- 
nizing “thought.” For if they cannot entertain first-order thoughts, 
then of course the FOT theory entails they are not conscious, and 
we end up with a skeptical answer to the simple minds problem. How- 
ever, even if they do possess first-order thought, it is still very unlikely 
that they are conscious. The reason is because the cognitive “style” of 
these organisms is so strikingly similar to cognition in blindsight sub- 
jects. In short, if cognition in these simple-minded organisms counts 
as first-order thought, then cognition in blindsight plausibly might as 
well. But since we know that blindsight is not a form of conscious per- 
ception, it would seem reasonable to conclude that the same must be 
said of organisms with simple minds—they only have “zombievision” 
(and, perhaps, likewise for other forms of sensation). The second horn 
of this dilemma suggests that the FOT theory needs to be fine-tuned. If 
blindsight subjects really are first-order cognizers, of a sort, then the 
FOT theory needs to be able to distinguish between varieties of first- 
order thought that are and are not associated with phenomenal aware- 
ness. I will say more about this issue further on. 

Į will also take up the example of the honey bee as a test case for the 
argument that simple minds are not conscious. To this end, we might 
turn to techniques widely thought to establish blindsight in monkeys, 
and ask whether they can be adapted for use in behavioral experi- 
ments with other animals. I suspect that there is nothing it is like to 
be a bee, and that simple minds are naturally blindsighted. This leads 
me to propose that the place to draw the line between phenomenal 
consciousness and blind reactivity lies somewhere near the realm of 


"Peter Carruthers, “Brute Experience,” this JOURNAL, LXXXVI, 5 (May 1989): 258-69. 
è Ten Problems of Consciousness. 
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invertebrates.” Despite what others have argued, especially Dretske 
and Tye, there are grounds for thinking that many nonmammals 
are not phenomenally aware. 


I. A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE FOT THEORY 


I begin with a quick sketch of the FOT theory of consciousness. Ac- 
cording to the FOT-theory states of phenomenal awareness depend 
on the tokening of first-order thoughts or judgments (where second- 
order judgments are thoughts about thoughts). FOT theorists, such 
as Dretske (op. cit.), Tye,” and Kirk (op. cit.) are united in maintaining 
that states of sensory consciousness are “analog” (nonconceptualized) 
representational states that stand ready to make a direct impact on 
the contents of first-order thought and judgment. Tye neatly expresses 
the basic idea: raw sensory contents “supply the inputs for certain cog- 
nitive processes whose job it is to produce beliefs (or desires) directly 
from the appropriate nonconceptual representations, ¿f attention is 
properly focused and the appropriate concepts are possessed.”" 

The FOT explanation of consciousness is motivated in several ways. 
I have already mentioned the representationalist assumption that all 
conscious awareness has an intentional character (hence the claim 
that consciousness is always of-something as-something).”* States of 
consciousness exhibit classic “marks” of intentionality, including “inten- 
tional inexistence” (you can be conscious of things that do not exist) 
and “aspectuality” (consciously perceiving someone as Peter Parker 
does not imply that one is consciously perceiving someone as Spider- 
man, even if Parker is identical to Spiderman). Second, there is the 
coherence between the structure of phenomenal experience and first- 
order belief. There is a sense in which seeing is indeed believing, 
most obviously for veridical perception, but the same is true even for 
recollected experiences, hallucinations, and mere imaginings. These 
last are cases where seeing leads to judgments about what one did 
believe, mistakenly believes, or would believe under the appropriate 
circumstances. There is a case for thinking that representational con- 


’I cannot take up the issue here, but cephalopods (squids and cuttlefish) are a pos- 
sible exception. Perhaps also many vertebrates are restricted to the zombie mode of 
perception. One concern about my thesis as applied to insects is the disparity between 
insect and mammalian neuroanatomy. This paper assumes that the implementing 
mechanisms for consciousness and blindsight are multiply realizable in a deep sense. 

1 Ten Problems of Consciousness. 

1l Ten Problems of Consciousness, p. 138. 

For discussion see William Seager, Theories of Consciousness (New York: Routledge, 
1999). 

3 David Chalmers, The Conscious Mind: In Search of a Fundamental Theory (New York: 
Oxford, 1996). 
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tents of conscious perceptions are always mirrored in the attitudes 
(though, of course, not vice versa). 

FOT is attractive in various other ways, such as its account of non- 
conscious biological representations. While representation in the 
crude sense of information flow is comparatively ubiquitous (as in 
the nervous system’s homeostatic mechanisms, including those impli- 
cated in the “representations” of internal temperature, oxygen levels, 
or blood sugar concentration), conscious representations are presum- 
ably rarer. FOT theory accounts for the intuition that only a subset of 
nervous system representations are conscious—specifically, it is those 
that “make a cognitive difference.” The precise sense in which con- 
scious representations are cognitively efficacious is disputed, but 
speaking generally, Dretske and Tye maintain that conscious repre- 
sentations “directly” lead to the construction of first-order beliefs.” 
FOT theory is also well equipped to explain certain key features of 
consciousness. The ineffability of consciousness, for‘example, results 
from conceptualization, in which the content of analog sensory repre- 
sentations is not wholly preserved (for example, as where one’s capac- 
ity to experience color far exceeds one’s color vocabulary).'* Another 
feature explained by FOT (and representationalism generally) is the 
“diaphanous” character of introspection—this is the idea that intro- 
spected conscious contents never seem to represent “intrinsic” prop- 
erties of experience, but rather properties of what the experience is 
about: as I introspect my conscious experience of a glass of wine, my 
self-reflective thought only incorporates content about the wine (argu- 
ably, there are no conscious contents which seem to fail to be part of 
the wine; more obviously, introspection also fails to reveal properties of 
the experience as a representational] vehicle—this is unusual consider- 
ing that the intrinsic properties of such vehicles are typically observ- 
able, such ‘as shape and color of a book).” 


"Do not examples like the Miiller-Lyer illusion show that there can be conscious 
perceptual contents that are not mirrored in belief contents? After all, the lines con- 
tinue to look different, even though you believe that they are the same length. I prefer 
to treat these cases in the manner of “imaginings,” that is cases of what you would be- 
lieve, if not for collateral information. Were it not for knowing that they are really the 
same length, you would believe that they are different. 

’ Representationalists disagree over whether nonconceptual sensory representations 
must actually, or, need only dispositionally, feed into the concept-exercising system. I will 
assume the latter—though either way leads to the conclusion that insects and perhaps 
many “lower” vertebrates are not conscious. Certainly, much can be said about what it 
means for a representation to lead “directly” to the construction of propositional attitudes, 

16 Tye, Ten Problems of Consciousness, p. 139. 

1 Cf. “The moment we try to fix our attention upon consciousness and to see what, 
distinctly, it is, it seems to vanish: it seems as if we had before us a mere emptiness. 
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Both FOT and its main representationalist rival, the HOT theory” 
are versions of “broadcast” or “Global Workspace” models where con- 
scious states are identified as ones widely available for many different 
kinds of processing, especially those responsible for flexibility in plan- 
ning, action, and verbal report. The debate between FOT and HOT 
theorists is complex, and not resolvable here. However, while many 
objections to the HOT theory are tailored with specific versions in 
mind, an important general complaint is that it specifies conditions 
for consciousness that are implausibly stringent—it seems doubtful 
that the HOT theory can acknowledge consciousness in animals and 
infant humans.” On the other hand, it is generally considered a virtue 
of the FOT theory that it makes room for the strong possibility of 
consciousness in nonhumans. However, I will argue that this claim 
is not plausible when it comes to simple-minded organisms such as in- 
sects, and perhaps also fish, amphibians, and other “lower” vertebrates, 
whether or not we characterize their cognitive states in terms of beliefs 
and other attitudes. The reason turns on the cognitive similarity be- 
tween these simple-minded organisms and blindsight subjects: If 
simple minds are believers, then blindsight subjects probably are as 
well, but then neither are conscious, and FOT is in need of revision. 
On the other hand, if blindsight subjects are not believers, then nei- 
ther are the simple minds, but then, once again, neither are phenom- 
enally conscious (and here FOT requires no changes). Either way the 
FOT theorist should be led to conclude that simple minds are not 
phenomenally conscious. This is an interesting result, since, of course, 
the HOT theorist also accepts this. It appears that leading versions of 
representationalism deliver skepticism about consciousness in many 
distant relatives of primates and mammals. 

For the sake of exegetical ease, I will borrow several of ‘Tye’s assump- 
tions about the FOT theory as it applies to simple minds, especially his 


When we try to introspect the sensation of blue, all we can see is the blue; the other 
element is as if it were diaphanous. Yet it can be distinguished if we look attentively 
enough, and know that there is something to look for’—George E. Moore, “The Ref- 
utation of Idealism,” Mind, xu (1903): 433-53, see p. 450. 

'8 See David Rosenthal, “Two Concepts of Consciousness,” Philosophical Studies, XLIV 
(1986): 329-59; Carruthers, Language, Thought and Consciousness: An Essay in Philosoph- 
ical Psychology (New York: Cambridge, 1996), Phenomenal Consciousness: A Naturalistic 
Theory (New York: Cambridge, 2000), “Consciousness: Higher-order Theories of Con- 
sciousness,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (2001) <plato.stanford.edu>. 

9 Bernard J. Baars, A Cognitive Theory of Consciousness (New York: Cambridge, 1989). 

a Dale Jamieson and Mark Bekoff, “Carruthers on Non-conscious Experience,” Analy- 
sis, LII (1992): 23—28. 
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criterion for belief in nonhumans. I turn now to examine Tye’s an- 
swer to the demarcation problem. 

In “The Problem of Simple Minds,” Tye is interested in what the 
FOT theory has to say about the emergence of consciousness, phylo- 
genetically speaking. Tye argues that bees (op. cit., p. 172), though not 
plants, paramecia, or caterpillars (op. cit., p. 173), are phenomenally 
conscious. His assessment is worth quoting at length: 


creatures that are incapable of reasoning, of changing their behavior in 
light of assessments they make, based upon information provided to 
them by sensory stimulation of one sort or another, are not phenome- 
nally conscious. Tropistic organisms, on this view, feel and experience 
nothing. They are full-fledged unconscious automata or zombies, rather 
as blindsight subjects are restricted unconscious automata or partial 
zombies with respect to a range of visual stimuli (op. cit., p. 172). 


I agree that there are explanatory rewards to be gained from the com- 
parison of blindsight subjects to natural zombies (or, perhaps, “zomb- 
animals”). Here Tye seems to be assuming that a capacity for learning 
(at least as contrasted with tropism) is a mark of first-order thought, 
and thus consciousness. Tye qualifies this claim insofar as learning 
must be carefully distinguished from mere behavioral sensitivity to ex- 
perience, for otherwise this would not rule out such sources of change 
as bodily injury. The kind of learning at stake here also goes beyond 
mere operant conditioning. For there to be consciousness the crea- 
ture must be capable of possessing an “inner representation...the con- 
tent of which explains the behavior produced by such changes” (op. 
cit., p. 184 note 8). This is an important caveat. As I will explain below, 
blindsight is almost certainly compatible with training and condition- 
ing. It is clearly not just tropism. Indeed, it is probably mediated by 
inner representations, of at least a rudimentary sort. On the other 
hand, although there is evidence that insect behavior is mediated 
by inner representations, of some kind, it is not clear that there is a 
need to posit the sort of globally integrated representations as de- 
manded by the FOT theory. For example, it is not obvious that it is 
appropriate to describe simple minds as applying concepts to their 
sensory representations. In the end, whether or not we call cognition 
in animals or blindsight subjects “believing” in a strong sense may be 
of less significance. More telling would be the demonstration that 
there is a similarity in the kinds of processing that allow learning to 
take place. In the next section I will explore how this point puts pres- 
sure on the FOT theory. If blindsight is mediated by first-order belief, 
then there will have to be a better explanation of the connection be- 
tween cognition and consciousness. 
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Tye contrasts simple believers from nonbelievers by emphasizing 
that the latter “do not learn from experience,” nor “acquire beliefs 
and change them in light of things that happen to them” (op. cit., 
p. 173). Stimuli elicit only “automatic responses, with no flexibility” 
as with caterpillars which “have a very limited range of behaviors avail- 
able...each of which is automatically triggered...by the appropriate 
stimulus” (op. cit., p. 173). These are on an intellectual par with Daniel 
Dennett’s” and Douglas Hofstadter’s™ “sphexish” wasp. But, he adds, 
not all insects are rigid automatons: honey bees, for instance. In short, 
Tye suggests that first-order thought consists in having a cognitive sys- 
tem that produces nonsphexish, flexible, adaptive, responses to novel 
circumstances. Rudimentary forms of stimulus-response conditioning 
do not count as belief-apt.” Tye means to exclude forms of condition- 
ing that do not involve the tokening of behavior-guiding inner repre- 
sentations. Tye also adds that in claiming these humble beings are 
phenomenally conscious, he is not saying that the bees are aware of 
their own states of consciousness. For that they would need to “bring 
their own experiences under concepts” using something like a folk- 
theory of mind.” 

Tye then turns to examine cognition in the honey bee. Bees learn 
to use odors in order to recognize conspecifics, they search out new 
hive sites, they rely on landmarks, perhaps even “cognitive maps,” and, 
of course, they attend to the famous “dance language” in order to lo- 
cate food sources. While many of these abilities are preprogrammed 
“equally clearly ... the bees learn and use facts about their environ- 
ments as they go along” (ibid., p. 178). Bees learn to employ distinctions 
between shapes and colors to obtain rewards. Researchers have also 


” Dennett, Elbow Room (Cambridge: MIT, 1984). 

* Hofstadter, “Can Creativity Be Mechanized?” Scientific American, ccxLvu (1982): 
18-34. 

* Cf. Dretske’s Naturalizing the Mind in which evolved hard-wired “systemic” repre- 
sentations are contrasted with “acquired” representations, that is, those that minimally 
depend on simple learning processes to form associations between “systemic,” that is, 
innate, representations. 

*t Tye, “The Problem of Simple Minds,” p. 182. 

” For Tye it is a corollary of the fact that a creature cannot introspect that it cannot 
suffer: “Suffering requires the cognitive awareness of pain. The person who has a bad 
headache and who is distracted for a moment or two does not suffer at that time. The 
headache continues to exist...but there is no cognitive awareness of pain and hence no 
suffering. In the phenomenal sense, however, the pain still exists even though its sub- 
ject is briefly blind to it” (ibid., p. 182). I have difficulty with this. What does it mean to 
say that there is a headache in the “phenomenal sense” (and not just a nonphenomenal 
neural vehicle), and yet no subjective viewpoint that is experiencing things in a pain- 
ful way? 
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had limited success in getting bees to distinguish letters and even, ap- 
parently, to “anticipate” the movement of feeding trays. Tye argues that: 


They use the information their senses give them to identify things, to 
find their way around, to survive...Their behavior is sometimes flexible 
and goal-driven .... Some of the states honey bees undergo are generated 
by sensory stimulation and make an immediate impact upon their cog- 
nitive systems. This being the case, honey bees...ave phenomenally con- 
scious: there is something it is like for them (ibid., p. 180). 


Dretske” advocates a similar position, and shares Tye’s claim about con- 
scious honey bees. Certainly this may clash (or not) with your intuitive 
judgment about whether insects are conscious. I find it easier to believe 
that insects are not conscious. It is a crucial assumption, hardly obvious, 
that the sort of learning present in bees is strongly suggestive of first- 
order belief, and not some less extravagant process. 

I happen to think that it would be a virtue of the FOT theory if it 
does not, after all, attribute consciousness or thought to insects, since 
this would allow it to evade the charge of “liberalism,” but unlike the 
HOT theory, nevertheless acknowledge consciousness in mammals and 
birds. I suppose that everyone can at least agree that commonsense 
attributions of mind get more insecure as we move further away from 
the paradigm example provided by human beings.” Confidence in 
judgments about other minds gradually fades. Fortunately this debate 
need not end with exchanges of raw intuition. But before I turn to an 
empirical proposal, allow me to next address a potentially lethal ob- 
stacle to the first-order theory. 


Il. THE BLINDSIGHT OBJECTION 


Some have challenged the FOT theory on the grounds that it fails to 
adequately account for blindsight. Blindsight is the disabling condi- 
tion in which damage to the striate (primary visual) cortex results 
in some peculiar and selective visual deficits. Blindsight patients insist 
that they cannot see anything within the region of the scotoma, but 


% Dretske, “Machines, Plants and Animals: The Origins of Agency,” Erkenntnis, LI, 1 
(1999): 19-31, “First Person Warrant: Comments on Siewert’s The Significance of Con- 
sciousness,” Psyche, vir, 11 (2001) <psyche.cs.monash.edu.au>. 

27 Harold A. Herzog, Jr., and Shelly Galvin have studied intuitions about the mental 
lives of nonhumans, and, for better or worse, the relevant folk-intuitions seem to be in 
line with my own. Although there was evidence of various anthropomorphic tenden- 
cies, only one-third of respondents believed that invertebrates, specifically worms, felt 
pain—see Herzog and Galvin, “Commonsense and the Mental Lives of Animals: An 
Empirical Approach,” in Robert W. Mitchell, Nicholas S. Thompson, and H. Lyn Miles, 
eds., Anthropomorphism, Anecdotes, and Animals (Albany: SUNY, 1997), pp. 237-53. 
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when prompted by researchers they can issue uncannily accurate 
“guesses” about the location of flashes, the orientation and shapes 
of simple figures, the presence of movement, and sometimes even dif- 
ferences in color. Carruthers” has argued that blindsight constitutes a 
straightforward counterexample to the FOT theory, that is, insofar as 
it appears to be a case of perception feeding into first-order cognitive 
control.” Perhaps in anticipation of this objection, some first-order 
theorists (as above) deny that blindsight involves belief. Others accept 
that blindsight satisfies the FOT theory, but then claim it is accompa- 
nied by a kind of weak experience after all.” 


III. TROUBLES WITH THE FOT THEORY 


It seems unlikely that blindsight is accompanied by even a weak qual- 
itative aspect. Absent strong grounds to think otherwise, the reports of 
experimental subjects ought to be taken at face value: it was, after all, 
patients’ verbal reports which led to the discovery of blindsight in the 
first place. Blindsight also involves cognition—minimally in the sense 
of nontropistic cognitive control—but perhaps also first-order belief 
and judgment. (Though keep in mind I am claiming that even if cog- 
nition in blindsight is not belief-apt, FOT probably implies that insects 
are not conscious anyway.) However, first consider some reasons for 
thinking that it is more properly cognitive than usually assumed. 

An under-noticed fact about blindsight is that the performance of 
subjects tends to improve with practice.” A gradual improvement in re- 
sidual visual functioning appears to depend on periods of explicit train- 
ing in humans,” and likewise in monkeys, as discussed by Nicholas 
Humphrey.” A second, especially striking, phenomenon in blindsight 
patients is implicit semantic priming. One example discussed by Petra 
Stoerig and Alan Cowey (op. cit.) is where verbal judgment about an 


* Carruthers, “Animal Subjectivity,” “Consciousness: Higher-order Theories of Con- 
sciousness.” 

” Fiona MacPherson makes a similar point in her review of Consciousness, Color and 
Content in The Philosophical Quarterly, Lut (2003): 619-21. Carruthers has since with- 
drawn the objection; see Carruthers, “Who Is Blind to Blindsight?” Psyche, vir, 4 (2001) 
<psyche.cs.monash.edu.au>. 

See, for example, Chalmers’s The Conscious Mind. 

*' Petra Stoerig and Alan Cowey, “Blindsight in Man and Monkey,” Brain, cxx (1997): 
535-59. 

* Lawrence Weiskrantz and Cowey, “Filling in the Scotoma: A Study of Residual Vi- 
sion after Striate Cortex Lesions in Monkeys,” in Eliot Stellar and James M. Sprague, 
eds., Progress in Physiological Psychology 3 (New York: Academic, 1970), pp. 237-60, see 
pp. 243-44. 

3 Humphrey, “What the Frog’s Eye Tells the Monkey’s Brain,” Brain, Behavior and 
Evolution, 1m (1970): 324-37, “Vision in a Monkey without Striate Cortex: A Case Study,” 
Perception, 111 (1974): 241-55. 
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auditorily presented (that is, consciously apprehended) polysemous 
word (such as ‘bank’) is influenced by another word, related in mean- 
ing, and, presented within the scotoma (such as, ‘river’, Or, ‘money’ )— 
yet patients insist they are unaware of the priming stimulus. It would 
appear that semantic content can find its way into judgment through 
nonphenomenal perceptions—this is a surprising and impressive find- 
ing, although, in this regard, blindsight patients do not differ from 
those with undamaged brains. It is well established that semantic and 
other stimuli that are unnoticed, or otherwise below the threshold of 
conscious awareness, can influence the responses of normal subjects in 
a variety of contexts.” Evidence of intelligent processing, as in implicit 
concept recognition (here, word meanings), makes it doubtful that 
blindsight relies on no more than tropism. Perhaps this is not so aston- 
ishing:-there are many forms of unconscious or “implicit” cognizing.” 
Another example of unconscious conditioning is offered by William R. 
Kunst-Wilson and Robert B. Zajonc, who showed that “Individuals can 
apparently develop preferences for objects in the absence of conscious 
recognition and with access to information so scanty that they cannot 
ascertain whether anything at all was shown.”* Another more recent 
study documents nonconscious effects on emotional responses. John 
S. Morris and others found that an “angry” face continued to elicit 
physiological signs of fear in subjects who were not consciously aware 
of its presence, if they had already been trained to associate it with a 
negative stimulus (such as a blast of white noise).*” We have gotten used 
to the idea that conscious thought is just the tip of a very deep iceberg 
of intelligence. Considered together these sorts of effects might be sug- 
gestive of blindcognition and blindlearning. 

Perhaps semantic priming should be explained in terms of uncon- 
scious perceptions and first-order beliefs about lexical stimuli. Or per- 
haps these points do not decisively establish that blindsight subjects 
have beliefs of which they are unaware. Nevertheless adaptive flexibil- 
ity, in the sense of being cognitively sensitive to environmental change 
is not a sufficient condition for there being something that it is like. 
Cognitive change can be driven in the absence of phenomenal feel. 


*4 Several examples are given in Patricia S. Churchland, Brain-wise: Studies in Neurophi- 
losophy (Cambridge: MIT, 2002), pp. 48-50. 

% See Kim Kirsner, Implicit and Explicit Mental Processes (Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence 
Erlbaum, 1998). 

3 Kunst-Wilson and Zajonc, “Affective Discrimination of Stimuli That Cannot Be Rec- 
ognized,” Science, ccvil (1980): 557-58, see p. 558. 

3 Morris, Arne Ohman, and Raymond Dolan, “A Subcortical Pathway to the Right 
Amygdala Mediating ‘Unseen’ Fear,” Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, XCVI, 
9 (1999): 1680-85. 
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Where do these observations about blindlearning leave the FOT 
theory? It would be a mistake to conclude that the FOT theory has 
been refuted. The FOT theorist still has options. She could attempt 
to explain “blindcognition,” in terms of more rudimentary learning 
processes, or, she could tweak the sort of FO-thought required for 
consciousness. Next, I shall take up versions of these suggestions. 

Carruthers” argues that both the HOT and FOT theories can escape 
criticisms offered by Charles Siewert” by appealing to a standard neu- 
ropsychological explanation of blindsight known as the “two-systems” 
theory. This says that vision in the brain is accomplished by two dis- 
tinct “ventral” and “dorsal” pathways.” These pathways process infor- 
mation in distinctive ways: The ventral stream in the temporal lobe is 
thought to represent objects and the environment, while the dorsal 
stream, feeding into the parietal lobe, is concerned with the guidance 
of action with respect to those objects. The two-systems architecture 
seems to apply to all primate, and even mammalian, visual systems. 
The functional distinction is thought to correspond to solving ‘What?’ 
versus ‘How?’ type problems, as in the difference between a monkey 
recognizing an object as a piece of fruit, versus its being able to reach 
out and grab it. But for some reason only the phylogenetically newer 
(ventral) pathway results in conscious visual awareness. The two-sys- 
tems theory is also supported by the discovery of processing dissocia- 
tions between verbal report and blindsight-like prehensile guidance in 
normal human subjects under experimental conditions.“ These re- 
sults, as with the visuo-motor behavior of patients with striate damage, 
imply that when only the older, dorsal, stream is online, perception is 
not phenomenally conscious. Blindsight as a permanent disability is 
thought to result from destruction of the part of the visual cortex (V1) 
where the dorsal and ventral streams meet. Although one might ex- 
pect that a striate cortex lesion would disable both streams, visual pro- 
cessing in the parietal lobe also receives massive input via a secondary 
route known as the “tecto-pulvinar” pathway running through the 
superior colliculus and pulvinar. In short, it is thought that striate le- 
sions leave dorsal stream functioning largely intact. 

This brings me to Carruthers’s suggestion that the two-systems the- 
ory is compatible with an alternative explanation of the semantic 


“Who Is Blind to Blindsight?” 

” Siewert, “Spontaneous Blindsight and Immediate Availability: A Reply to 
Carruthers,” Psyche, vit, 8 (2001) <psyche.cs.monash.edu.au>. 

® See David Milner and Melvyn Goodale, The Visual Brain in Action (New York: Ox- 
ford, 1995). 

* Goodale, Milner, Lorna S. Jakobson, and David Carey, “A Neurological Dissocia- 
tion between Perceiving Objects and Grasping Them,” Nature, cccxi1x (1991): 154-56. 
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priming effects in terms of tropism and subtle (yet conscious) pro- 
prioceptive cuing.” Since reflexive tracing of stimuli is preserved, per- 
haps a patient’s eyeballs give rise to subtle sensations as they blindly 
trace the outlines of a (for example, lexical) stimulus. This might help 
rescue the first-order theory from the criticism that it is incompatible 
with blindsight, for this would show that semantic content need not 
play any role in producing the priming effects; in other words, maybe 
nonsemantic tactile information about the physical form of the stimu- 
lus is serving as a cue. However, I doubt that tactile cuing can account 
for semantic priming, or other blindsight related phenomena.” 
Stimuli presented too briefly to be consciously noticed can exert 
priming effects in normal subjects, even though they are also too brief 
for saccadic eye movements to occur. I suppose we might also expect 
that tactile cues should lead to concrete beliefs, not the insecure 
guesses characteristic of blindsight (as mentioned by Dennett,” tactile 
cues can yield spatial judgments, so why not here as well?). Certainly 
Carruthers’s tactile-cuing hypothesis could be empirically explored. A 
local anesthetic could be used to inhibit saccades, “tracing” hand move- 
ments could be prevented, etc. However, before we worry too much 
about this proposal, note that Anthony Marcel’s research compensated 
for cues owing to the mere physical shape of the stimulus by showing 


® Carruthers, “Who Is Blind to Blindsight?” 

* Carruthers is proposing that the reaching, grasping, and discriminatory abilities of 
blindsight subjects are mediated by subtle tactile feedback from reflexive eye and hand 
movements. The idea is that, say, a consciously felt “up-and-down” proprioceptive sen- 
sation resulting from a reflexive visual function could be implicitly used to influence a 
verbal report (say concerning the orientation of a slot). If this is correct, then visual 
content in blindsight would not necessarily have a direct hand in shaping first-order 
thought; tactile signals, rather than semantic content, would be directly responsible 
for producing the cognitive states in blindsight. (Stoerig and Cowey remark that the 
eye’s reflexes are largely unaffected by blindsight: the pupil responds normally to 
changes in illumination, the eyes track movement, and the blink reflex continues to 
operate; see op. cit., p. 536.) 

One reason to doubt Carruthers’s speculation is the fact, as noted by Humphrey, 
that monkeys with blindsight have been known to recover depth perception (“Vision 
in a Monkey without Striate Cortex”); it seems doubtful that two-dimensional tactile 
feelings could account for the representation of positions in three-dimensional space. 
Tactile cuing also seems an unlikely explanation for the amazing phenomenon of 
semantic priming, though we might discover in such cases as the two meanings of 
the word ‘bank’, that the blindsight subjects tend to move their eyes in specific ways 
(say in a “zig” fashion when the cue presented in the scotoma is ‘river’, but a “zag” 
fashion when it is ‘money’). It might be interesting to see if subjects (including persons 
without blindsight) who have not been primed with lexical cues are more likely to 
respond in a specific way (say biased toward ‘river’ when they are asked to move their 
eyes in the “zig” fashion). 

“Dennett, Consciousness Explained (Boston: Little Brown, 1991), p. 339. 
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that the effect was case insensitive (for example, ‘bird’ and ‘BIRD’).* 
Neuroimaging could also be used to confirm that implicit processing of 
lexical stimuli in blindsight subjects occurs in the fusiform and precen- 
tral gyrus, as with normal subjects who are reading. This speculation is 
at least consistent with James Danckert and Wes Rossetti’s view that 
there are three styles of blindsight corresponding to three anatomically 
distinct processing pathways.” 

In the next section J will consider the case for thinking that non- 
conscious perceptions in blindsight can enter into implicit first-order 
judgments or beliefs—though I stress that I am officially agnostic 
about this. Again, whether or not cognition in blindsight is properly 
called “believing,” there is reason to be skeptical about consciousness 
in simple minds. I will return to consider the implications of blind- 
sight for insect cognition further on. 


IV. BLINDSIGHT AND BELIEF? 


Many who accept the two-systems theory are also inclined to deny that 
blindsight involves belief. For example, David Milner and Melvyn 
Goodale” explain the residual abilities in terms of a contrast between 
action and belief. In their view the dorsal (blind) system uses momentary 
representations to guide motor responses (action) whereas the ventral 
(conscious) system is supposed to “code enduring object features” suit- 
able for long-term storage (belief). Then again, “blindlearning” and 
“blindcognition” seem to depend on long-term memory storage. 

Action at the personal level of explanation is typically understood in 
terms of an interplay of attitudes, especially belief and desire. So per- 
haps this is a reason for ascribing beliefs in blindcognition. However, 
others would argue that there is no belief, even when restricted as a 
guide to action, because a person with blindsight will not spontaneously 
initiate actions: they must instead be prompted by a researcher’s en- 
treaties. As Tye would put it, this is because the contents of the guesses 
are not appropriately “poised” to make a direct impact on the contents 
of first-order beliefs. ‘These points are not to be taken lightly. But before 
the matter is deemed closed, consider some second-thoughts. 


$ Marcel, “Conscious and Unconscious Perception: Experiments on Visual Masking 
and Word Recognition,” Cognitive Psychology, xv (1983): 197—237. 

* Danckert and Rossetti argue that a sub-variety of blindsight responsible for seman- 
tic priming depends on areas MT and V4 in the temporal cortex which also receive 
input from the tecto-pulvinar pathway. James Danckert and Wes Rossetti, “Blindsight 
in Action: What Can the Different Sub-types of Blindsight Tell Us about the Control 
of Visually Guided Actions?” Neuroscience and Biobehavioral Review, xx1x, 7 (2005): 
1035-46. 

“ The Visual Brain in Action. 
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First, the issue of spontaneity. Blindsight in monkeys, at least, re- 
quires no entreaties (obviously the matter of verbal instruction is not 
straightforward!). It is far from clear that monkeys with blindsight 
should be characterized as guessing. To make sense of this issue we 
should ask what it means for a behavior to be spontaneous, as opposed 
to guesswork. The need for guessing in human blindsight patients re- 
flects their ignorance about the required style of response (for exam- 
ple, Should I verbalize? But in what way? Or point? Where? Grasp? 
How?). In this context, guessing is a response that is structured by 
“forced choice” conditions, that is, conditions where the subject is pro- 
vided with information that greatly narrows the range of behavioral re- 
sponse (for example, for a human, knowing that one must choose 
between two words, or, for a monkey, being restricted to either touch- 
ing or not touching a screen). If this information is not provided, then 
the subject will not respond at all to stimuli in the scotoma. But “guess- 
ing” so defined is compatible with the tokening of first-order belief. 
Perhaps knowledge of the narrow range of correct responses is a con- 
dition for tokening the belief that p. Certainly, a naturally dissociated 
organism would need to be “tuned” to its environment and naturally 
occurring “forced choice” conditions, for example, as with a frog that 
is disposed to always strike in a stereotyped way towards any small tar- 
get moving across the horizontal axis of its visual field. In simpler or- 
ganisms, information about whether to (say) strike or flee in response 
to a visual target could be made available in the normal course of de- 
velopment. This could take the form of information imparted by trial 
and error, or the required narrowness in the response-range could just 
be built into the cognitive system. 

Perhaps it is a peculiarity of human self-consciousness that higher- 
order judgment suppresses the spontaneous exercise of blindsight. 
Conflicts between “executive” and implicit cognitive processes are 
not uncommon, and this would not be an issue for the simple minds. 
It is known that blindsight can interfere with conscious visual process- 
ing—visual targets in the blind field can delay a response to targets in 
the conscious field. Perhaps primate brains are designed to maintain 
the dominance of ventral stream processing. Or perhaps further re- 
search will show that human patients can be retrained to further ex- 
ploit their residual abilities without prompting, and with greater . 
confidence. In human patients, rehabilitation has, quite understand- 
ably, focused on widening the conscious field rather than attempting 


8 As noted by Stoerig and Cowey, op. cit., p. 533. 
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to develop an intuitive trust in the blind field, as noted by Stoerig and 
Cowey (ibid.).* 

Patients themselves characterize their blindcognizing as guessing, 
but might this be a consequence of their being unaware of one or more 
of their beliefs? Many accept there can be mental states an agent is 
oblivious to. One such case for Tye is when a sensory representation 
fails to fall under what he calls a phenomenal concept (as in driving 
distractedly, or animals wholly without phenomenal concepts—such 
as bees). Certainly the idea that subjects have incorrigible access to 
their own attitudes has been out of vogue, at least since Freud. Might 
blindsight subjects, whether human or animal, have beliefs that they 
act on, but are unaware of, and incapable of using in higher-order 
representation? The fact that they do not have beliefs about their 
guesses is compatible with saying these “guesses” are actually inaccu- 
rate meta-yjudgments about implicit lower-order beliefs. 

Another way of approaching the question of whether there is belief 
in blindsight is by asking what would count as a belief in a simple- 
mind. Consider next how Tye characterizes a simple case of percep- 
tually mediated cognition (as in a fish): first, he says that a perceptual 
concept is: 


a stored memory representation that has been acquired through the use 
of sense organs and is available for retrieval, thereby enabling a range of 
discriminations .... Perceptual beliefs are (roughly) representational 
states that bring to bear such concepts upon stimuli and that interact 
in rational ways, however simple, with one another...in response to 
[the creature’s] needs. Perceptual beliefs are like inner maps by which 
the creature steers. They function as guides to behavior ....™ 


‘Tye also says that since fish use vision to learn by trial and error, make 
associations, solve problems, and achieve their rudimentary goals, we 
should say that they have beliefs, and, by FOT, tentatively conclude 
they are conscious (ibid., pp. 175—76). For now I will accept as a work- 
ing definition Tye’s view that beliefs are map-like representations 
that mediate rudimentary forms of practical reason. Many cognitive 
ethologists hold that a minimal constraint on the ascription of these 
map-like representational states is that they explain how an organism 
responded adaptively and flexibly to novel stimuli; for example, at 
least sometimes, the best explanation as to why an animal took a 


“Care is in order here given that blindsight patients are deeply disabled. Nobody 
should suppose that the “super” blindsight imagined by Block, in “On a Confusion 
about a Function of Consciousness,” is a serious possibility. 

«The Problem of Simple Minds,” p. 176. 
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shortcut to achieve a goal, will not appeal, as a behaviorist might, to its 
conditioning history. But we can explain it by assuming the manipula- 
tion of a cognitive map, an inner representation of its spatial environ- 
ment.” Skinnerian learning is not robustly cognitive in this sense, 
since it does not posit map-like representations to explain flexible, 
adaptable, and goal-driven behavior. In fact, I suspect that learning 
mediated by blindsight occurs only in the Skinnerian mode, and that 
most or all insects are Skinnerian creatures. On the other hand, while 
there are some grounds for thinking that map-like representations 
can be ascribed to navigating insects, the same has been claimed 
for some animals with blindsight. This is part of the basis for claiming 
a cognitive similarity between (very) simple minds and blindsight. 

Consider the case of a blindsighted monkey, Helen, studied by 
Humphrey.” Helen’s behavior seemed to fit the pattern of intentional 
explanation, she learned by trial and error, she could make simple 
discriminations, and her blindsight might have included the manipu- 
lation of cognitive maps. Moreover, these abilities were spontaneously 
expressed and depended only on “prompting” from the environment, 
not researchers. Stoerig and Cowey report that Helen 


was able to orient towards, follow, grasp, detect, localize, and discrimi- 
nate visual objects. Apart from her excellent abilities in formal tests 
she could move about freely, would not bump into objects and obsta- 
cles...and often appeared normal in her spontaneous visually guided be- 
havior as long as she was not alarmed (op. cit., p. 549). 


I see little reason to characterize Helen’s cognizing as guessing rather 
than believing. So, the case against the presence of belief (in Tye’s 
sense) in animals with blindsight is not so clear-cut after all. I want 
to say more about this issue, but first allow me to consider the impli- 
cations for the representational theory of consciousness if there is 
belief in blindsight. 

It has been suggested that the first-order theory is in danger of ref- 
utation if blindsight is implicated in first-order judgment. Actually, this 
is not the case. My claim is that if blindsight does, after all employ 
belief, then FOT is only in need of amendment. (Though, as I say, 
the antecedent of this conditional may well be false.) The case of 
Helen notwithstanding, blindcognition generally seems to lack the 
integration associated with phenomenal awareness; it does not inter- 


51 See Charles R. Gallistel, “Insect Navigation: Brains as Symbol-processing Organs,” 
in Don Scarborough and Saul Sternberg, eds., An Invitation to Cognitive Science, Volume 4 
(Cambridge: MIT, 1998, 2" ed.), pp. 1-51. 

52Wision in a Monkey without Striate Cortex.” 
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face with other sensory modes, or help supply a global model of the 
environment usable in even basic forms of practical reason. However, 
even if there is belief in blindsight, FOT can be rescued by appealing 
to its differing style of information processing as compared with con- 
scious sight. On this alternative version of the FOT theory (for clarity 
call this FOT*), phenomenally conscious states are those sensory rep- 
resentations poised to construct first-order thoughts characteristic in 
dorsal-style processing: specifically, poised, abstract, nonconceptual 
representations that make a direct impact on the use of recognitional 
concepts in first-order cognition. Why should this make a difference 
as to whether a representation is conscious? Consider patients with 
optic ataxia, who are consciously aware of objects, their properties, 
and spatial relations. Their verbal judgments seem belief-apt, and 
can be issued spontaneously. However these patients cannot reach 
and grasp those same objects. Researchers believe that their visuo- 
motor deficits are due to damage in the dorsal stream of the parietal 
lobe—exactly what is to be expected given the two-systems theory.” 
Perhaps in blindsight the brain continues to represent perceptual ele- 
ments (for example, edge, orientation, location, luminance, move- 
ment), but the integration of these elements in ventral stream 
processing has failed. So low-level perceptual features are not used 
to construct representations of discrete objects, and their spatial rela- 
tions. FOT* would therefore be compatible with the view that blind- 
sight involves a truncated form of first-order belief where the belief 
contents are about these disorganized elements of the visual environ- 
ment. Perhaps that is the sort of cognizing that best explains Helen’s 
behavior. But then the claim that there is not mere information pro- 
cessing, but genuine beliefin blindsight is not such a devastating point 
after all. 

I advance the notion of FOT* tentatively, partly out of conservatism: 
clearly there are processing differences between conscious and non- 
conscious seeing awaiting a more precise characterization by neuro- 
science. The question of FOT* turns on unresolved empirical matters. 
The discovery of cognitive maps in animals depends on testing to see 
if performance in navigation-related (and other) tasks is improved by 
allowing the subject to familiarize itself with an environment (for ex- 
ample, the layout of a maze), and then seeing if it is capable of depart- 
ing from established patterns in new situations (again, as in taking a 
short-cut when confronted with a blocked path). Images of mazes 


*® Goodale, “Why Vision Is More Than Seeing,” Canadzan Journal of Philosophy, Supple- 
mentary Volume 27, Naturalism, Evolution, and Intentionality (Calgary: University Press, 
2001), pp. 187-214. 
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could be presented in the scotoma of blindsight subjects in order to 
see what affect, if any, this has on navigation tasks. If map-like repre- 
sentations are implicitly processed, then that would be a reason to 
ascribe implicit beliefs after all. This may have been what was going 
on with Helen, but without further investigation into the implicit pro- 
cessing of map-like stimuli, the question of whether a change to FOT* 
is called for must be tabled. 

This is not to deny the serious considerations suggesting that blind- 
sight is not sufficiently belief-apt. Blindsight, at least in humans, is so 
disabling because it does not facilitate the exercise of practical reason: 
A thirsty subject will not reach for a glass of water viewable only from 
the blind field.** The informational states in blindsight are not widely 
available, or “informationally promiscuous,” especially for the pur- 
poses of planning and inference. I do accept that this is a compelling 
reason to doubt that cognizing mediated by blindsight is belief. What- 
ever else a belief is, it is not an unreasonable demand that its ascrip- 
tion to a subject depends on its tendency to facilitate the satisfaction 
of the subject’s desires. 

Of course, the sense of belief that I am borrowing from Tye, that 
the subject exhibits discriminatory capacities mediated by “map-like” 
(highly integrated) representational states, might be inadequate. ‘The 
question of belief and concept possession in nonhumans is very con- 
troversial. Maybe concept possession is restricted to speakers of a lan- 
guage. Some argue that a generalized ability to make distinctions is 
strongly suggestive of concept-possession. Two favorite examples are 
pigeons, which can discriminate Impressionist from Cubist paintings, 
amazingly, even for paintings never encountered,” and the African 
Grey Parrot, Alex, who could make correct verbal reports about shape, 
color, and quantity for seemingly arbitrary and novel combinations of 
objects and properties.” Or perhaps these abilities are better explained 


* Block observes that this example is awkward since blindsight patients cannot dis- 
criminate glasses of water anyway, even via nonphenomenal guessing, in “On a Confu- 
sion about a Function of Consciousness.” But the point is just that they cannot satisfy 
their desires by following cues that appear within the scotoma. On the other hand, one 
would think that a thirsty person could learn to associate reliable guesses about flashes 
of light with the presence of a glass of water, that is, on the assumption that the envi- 
ronment is stable and flashes correlate with glasses of water. 

5 Shigeru Watanabe, Junko Sakamoto, and Masumi Wakita, “Pigeons’ Discrimination 
of Paintings by Monet and Picasso,” Journal of the Experimental Analysts of Behavior, LXIII 
(1995): 165-74. R 

“Irene Pepperberg, “A Communicative Approach to Animal Cognition: A Study of 
the Conceptual Abilities of an African Grey Parrot,” in Carolyn Ristau, ed., Cognitive 
Ethology: The Minds of Other Animals: Essays in Honor of Donald R. Griffin (Hillsdale, NJ: 
Erlbaum, 1991), pp. 153-86. 
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by appealing to the birds’ nonconceptual discrimination of perceptual 
features in the stimuli sets. In any case, there is little reason to think 
that insects (or blindsight patients) can perform tasks such as these. 
Or does blindcognition satisfy a weaker notion of belief, in which 
case FOT* would need to specify the stronger sense needed for phe- 
nomenal consciousness? In fact, I suspect that learning mediated by 
blindsight occurs only in the Skinnerian mode of associative learning, 
which does not cry out for explanation in terms of map-like representa- 
tions, but that, likewise, simple minds are Skinnerian creatures. In 
saying this, however, it should be clear that I can remain neutral on 
the issue of whether animals really have beliefs and concepts: my ar- 
gument turns on the analogy between the global processing styles 
of blindsight and cognition in simple minds, and not on whether 
we decide to call this “belief” or “conceptualization.”” The labels mat- 
ter less than the clarification of the precise difference between the 
cognitive-behavioral profiles of blindsight and conscious sight. Blind- 
sight has a distinct signature that can be used to help determine 
whether or not a nonhuman is perceiving consciously. 


V. BLINDSIGHT IN MONKEYS 


Stoerig and Cowey (op. cit.) discuss experimental paradigms that 
might be helpful for the study of nonconscious perception in various 
other animals.” Stoerig and Cowey tested de-striated animal subjects 
for residual nonconscious visual functions in nonverbal localization 
and classification tasks of visual targets. Their experimental procedure 
comprised two stages. The preliminary task is a measure of residual 
vision. The other is supposed to indicate the presence or absence 
of conscious awareness. The experimental subject is a half-ablated 
(hemianopic) monkey, that is, with hemispheric damage consistent 
with blindsight on one side of the visual field in a human. The subject 
elects to begin a trial by pushing a button in the center of a video dis- 
play, causing a target to be briefly flashed in one hemifield. Responses 


5 Itis tempting to think of the cognitive distinction between dorsal stream process- 
ing and ventral stream visuomotor control in light of the familiar difference between 
“knowing-how” versus “knowing-that.” The trainability of blindsight is compatible with 
what psychologists call “procedural knowledge,” as in kinesthetic skills such as knowing 
how to ride a bike, post a letter, track a moving target, and so on. This is usually con- 
trasted with “declarative” knowledge of things and concepts, especially as expressed 
verbally. But on second thought, the phenomenon of semantic priming does not seem 
to fit this picture, and the know how/know that distinction generally seems to cut across 
the distinction between conscious and nonconscious mentation. 

°° Weiskrantz proposes something like this in his review of the blindsight literature— 
see Consciousness Lost and Found: A Neuropsychological Exploration (New York: Oxford, 
1997), chapter 4. 
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consist in localizing the stimulus, an illuminated spot on the touch- 
sensitive screen. Note that in this first stage, initiating a trial always leads 
to the appearance of a target, either in the normal field, or else on the 
side suspected to be afflicted with blindsight. The brain-damaged mon- 
keys are highly successful at locating targets, regardless of where they 
appear on the display. 

In the second task, the hemianopic monkey is again required to lo- 
calize visual targets by touching them. Occasionally, however, no visual 
target is presented after the monkey initiates a trial. In this case, the 
monkey is required to classify the visual scene as having no stimulus 
present, or as a “blank field,” by touching an omnipresent white square 
on the left side of the display (lying within the normal visual field). As 
expected, normal monkeys give the “blank field” response when ap- 
propriate. However, the hemianopic monkeys behave differently: they 
give the “blank field” response for stimuli presented on the damaged 
side. So, Stoerig and Cowey claim that hemianopic monkeys success- 
fully locate stimuli that they also classify as “no stimulus present.” This 
would seem to suggest that they are responding nonconsciously using 
their residual visuomotor (dorsal stream) responsiveness: “we inter- 
pret their indicating ‘blank trial’ in the hemianopic field as evidence 
for phenomenal blindness, another incidence of species similarity” 
(op. cit., p. 552). Next I will consider how a similar procedure could 
be used with other kinds of organisms—we may even find it reveals 
that some are “naturally dissociated.” 


VI. NATURAL ZOMBIES 


First, consider whether the idea of a naturally dissociated organism 
is biologically realistic. Nonphenomenal awareness would certainly 
suffice for survival in some contexts. Limited sensory capabilities are 
better than none at all, and under the right conditions they could fa- 
cilitate catching prey, avoiding predators, some navigational abilities, 
and acquiring mates. Would we be inclined to say that such behavior is 
best explained in terms of stereotyped tropes? Not necessarily. Such 
an animal would seem cognitively “normal” in the respects that seem 
to count as having a simple mind (at least for Tye): it learns from ex- 
perience, utilizes perception to guide its goal-directed behaviors, per- 
haps even employs cognitive maps, and so on. In short, the creature 
need not substantially differ from many other animals, insofar as it 
acts as if it has simple beliefs and desires. It would have to be designed 
so that environmental cuing sufficed to activate its visuomotor “action 
oriented” processing. The representation of “elemental” or fragmen- 
tary stimuli might be enough for a simple mind to get by. Phenom- 
enally blind visuomotor processing could also be supplemented by 
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tropistic motor-programs, again tuned to release behavior given the 
appropriate stimulus in environments with an amount of stability 
worth exploiting (perhaps as in the ritualized prey capture sequences 
in snakes, web building in spiders, predatory strikes by frogs, or per- 
haps even waggle dancing in honey bees). Drawing these points 
together, we are left with the idea that some creatures possess a rudi- 
mentary action-oriented psychology, though like blindsight subjects, 
they are not subjectively conscious. This brings the discussion close 
to an empirically adequate solution to the problem of simple minds. 


VII. IS THERE NOTHING IT IS LIKE TO BE A BEE? 


Consider a concrete example: the honey bee. Does bee vision fit within 
the behavioral profile of visuomotor processing characteristic of the 
dorsal stream? It is. well known that animal learning is often con- 
strained in surprising and seemingly arbitrary ways. Perhaps we will dis- 
cover that something like blindlearning is one such restriction as 
regards bees. 

Cognition in bees is impressive, but not so different from what is 
evident in blindsight. Bees associate colors with food sources by flying 
directly to the site with the appropriate color. Experiments have 
shown a learning bias for complex “busy” shapes, and here too re- 
sponses are indicated by directly landing on feeding trays.” Tye men- 
tions that honey bee learning is subject to some “striking limitations” 
such as the fact that they cannot learn a flower’s odor except when 
they are sitting on it.” This is not surprising if bees do not categorize 
their visual environment in terms of discrete objects; instead it sounds 
possible that they are advancing or retreating in response to frag- 
mentary stimuli point-sources. Even stinging tends to be arbitrarily 
directed towards sources of rapid movement: apparently bees do 
not keep track of which individual provoked them." But instead of 
Jumping to conclusions about whether they satisfy the FOT theory’s 
demand for belief-apt processing, consider how the revised version 
of Stoerig and Cowey’s paradigm might be applied to them. How 
would they perform in a version of the experimental paradigm that 
Storeig and Cowey argued reveals blindsight in primates? Are bees 
more like monkeys with, or without, blindsight? 

If it can be assumed that Cowey and Stoerig’s procedure really does 
show that destriated monkeys really do have blindsight, then when 


9 See James L. Gould and Carol Grant Gould, The Honey Bee (New York: Scientific 
American Library), p. 165. 

“Tye, “The Problem of Simple Minds,” p. 184, n. 9. 

*' As mentioned by Gould and Gould, op. cit., p. 52. 
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they choose the white square, the monkeys are indicating an inability to 
perform the categorization task. This is a key difference between normal 
monkeys and blindsight subjects—the latter have great difficulty categor- 
izing stimulus situations. Perhaps this is because they lack the integrated 
representations that make multi-sensory “global” processing possible. 

In the case of the bees, things might work like this. Simulated flowers 
could serve as landing zones. These mock flowers could be contrived 
in such a way that the presence of sugar-water (the unconditioned 
stimulus) can be rapidly introduced or removed. The landing pads 
should also be equipped to shine brightly when necessary. The object 
here, as in experiments using standard Yshape mazes to investigate 
learning in bees, is to test their ability to associate an illuminated land- 
ing zone with the reward. As with the monkeys, the point is to see 
how honey bees handle various localization, discrimination, and cate- 
gorization tasks. For instance, a bee could be tested for localization 
abilities by requiring it to learn to land on the appropriate pad in re- 
sponse to its being briefly iluminated—from what we already know, 
bees should have no problem here. 

The interesting question is whether they can perform the categoriza- 
tion task—for this there would have to be two additional colored land- 
ing pads in a “response-area,” (say, blue for “signal present,” and yellow 
for “blank field”), and these would be physically displaced from the 
stimulus site. Successful completion would consist in learning to land 
on the pad with the appropriate color. This sounds easy enough, and 
certainly many animals, certainly most birds and mammals, are adept 
at various categorization tasks. As for bees, they have great difficulty 
with complex patterns: although “[t]hey learn to recognize patterns 
on the basis of their position in the visual field, spatial orientation, 
geometry, size, spatial frequency, depth, motion contrast and bilateral 
symmetry,” the categorization of patterns is highly restricted to such 
features as orientation and bilateral symmetry.” It is not obvious that a 
bee is capable of learning the categorization task, and if it cannot, 
then this is something it holds in common with the blindsighted 
monkey; failing it is predicted for blindsighted, but not conscious, sub- 
jects. However, a natural blindsighter ought to succeed at localization 
and (some) discrimination tasks. My explanation of this is that it does 
not possess a robust representation of the visual field (in the sense 
of one which allows it to discriminate between stimulus-present and 


6€ See Martin Giurfa, “The Amazing Mini-Brain: Lessons from a Honey Bee,” Bee 
World, LXXXIV, 1 (2003): 5-18, see p. 8. 
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stimulus-not present type situations, especially for novel stimuli).” In 
saying this one need not take a stand on the question of belief in ani- 
mals: the question of whether there is a nonverbal criterion for con- 
sciousness logically differs from the question as to whether the FOT 
theory offers the best explanation of consciousness. 

One nagging concern about this proposal concerns anatomy. Al- 
though the organization of the honey bee’s nervous system is not very 
well understood, there does not seem to be anything analogous to the 
primate visual cortex. Accordingly, it is not expected that there are 
structures comparable to the dorsal and ventral systems in mammals. 
So, itis probably not possible to reinforce findings about visually medi- 
ated behavior with deep comparisons of visual functioning. Indeed, 
even if bees are conscious, it cannot be assumed that a discrimination/ 
categorization dissociation could be induced by surgical intervention, 
since the neural implementation of vision might be drastically different. 
However, we can still ask how we would hypothetically interpret the re- 
sponses of two organisms, one whose behavior fell under the pattern 
exhibited by the monkey using its conscious field, and another who fell 
under the pattern of the monkey relying only on blindsight. An organism 
capable of performing the full variety of visually mediated tasks is more 
likely seeing consciously. 

Allow me to close by addressing some aspects of honey bee behav- 
ior that, at least at first, seem to not fit with the hypothesis that they 
have zombievision. Bees exploit spatial context, using features such as 
landmarks. to navigate. Some have proposed that bees employ cogni- 
tive maps in navigation,” though this interpretation is not universally 
accepted.” Perhaps instead of cognitive maps, simpler representa- 
tional mechanisms suffice to explain insect navigational behavior.” 

Their sensitivity to landmarks might seem to stand in contrast with 
the reduced abilities in blindsight. Bees can also be trained to land on 
the geometric center in a pattern of surface features. This too suggests 
that bees can make use of visual information in more ways than merely 
approaching or retreating from a stimulus point source. Yet these re- 
sults are not necessarily hostile to the proposal here. Even in blindsight 


® Again, novelty is necessary to offset possible “killjoy” explanations appealing to 
mere conditioned response. 

“ For some discussion, see Gould and Gould, op. cit. 

Wolfgang H. Kirchner and U. Braun offer skepticism in “Dancing Honey Bees 
Indicate the Location of Food Sources Using Path Integration Rather than Cognitive 
Maps,” Animal Behavior, xuv (1994): 1437—41. 

* See Rüdiger Wehner and Randolf Menzel, “Do Insects Have Cognitive Maps?” An- 
nual Review of Neuroscience, x11 (1993): 403-14; Rüdiger Wehner, “Middle-Scale Naviga- 
tion: The Insect Case,” The Journal of Experimental Biology, cxc1x (1996): 125-27. 
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the target stimulus can be complex, rather than a mere point source, 
if spatial-perceptual elements, such as edges, orientation, movement, 
luminosity, and location, are available to be exploited. 

The bees’ use of landmarks can also be compared to the blind- 
sighted monkey Helen who, recall, gradually learned to navigate 
and avoid obstacles.” Despite her inability to recognize familiar ob- 
jects, she would pick a currant up from the floor, but squash a cock- 
roach (ibid., p. 245). Even the reported ability of bees to “anticipate” 
the movement of feeding sites is echoed in the blindsighted monkey’s 
abilities. Sometimes, when reaching for a scurrying cockroach, Helen 
would direct her grab appropriately in apparent anticipation of the 
insect’s future path. Perhaps the bees’ “anticipation” of a change in 
a feeding site’s position is a kind of slow motion version of grasping 
actions that incorporate target deflection. Perhaps Helen’s blindsight 
utilized map-like representations, as do the bees. Or perhaps maps are 
not necessary for either. It is sobering to consider that at least one 
type of learning in the honey bee—olfactory—is mediated by a single 
(token!) neuron. Is the processing in this neuron sufficiently map-like 
to count as an inner-representation guiding flexibly adaptive behav- 
ior? All that can be said for sure is that blindsight is far more complex 
than this. 


VIII. CONJECTURAL CONCLUSION: A SCIENCE OF NATURAL ZOMBIES? 


FOT theorists are mistaken to assume that HOT theory is the only 
representationalist account of consciousness that delivers a skeptical 
assessment of simple minds. The leading versions of representational- 
ism claim that consciousness depends on a kind of “attitude apt” in- 
formation processing. The monkey experiments suggest an empirical 
test for nonconscious awareness in primates. Fitting these together 
yields both a general method for detecting consciousness in non- 
humans, and an explanation: Animals are conscious if they can ma- 
nipulate internal map-like representations of a perceptual field so as 
to pursue their goals, as in whether they can not only locate visual 
targets, but also categorize the situation as “stimulus present.” ‘The pre- 
diction is that simple-minded zombanimals will succeed at localization 
tasks, but fail categorization tasks. This is an intuitively satisfying 
result: unlike the HOT theory, FOT theory still has the resources to 
acknowledge consciousness in many birds, mammals, and other or- 


© See Humphrey, “Vision in a Monkey without Striate Cortex,” pp. 244ff. 

68 Giurfa mentions that electrochemical manipulation of this neuron—known 
as “VUMmx1”—will induce associations between an olfactory stimulus and a “virtual” 
reward—a genuine, though primitive, case of manufactured learning (op. cit., p. 13). 
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ganisms with map-like representations. This skepticism extends only 
to the simple minds, about whom common sense is at best uncertain. 
Of course, maybe the honey bee is not the right (or only) candidate 
that ought to be examined.” It may be that blindsight subjects do not 
have robustly map-like representations, while navigating insects do. 
Still, even this is compatible with saying that insects which do not nav- 
igate are zombanimals. 

But perhaps bees accomplish all they do using only sensorimotor 
responses akin to the visuomotor processing characteristic of blind- 
sight. This was a two-pronged argument: blindsight seems to be more 
sophisticated than what is to be expected from tropism and simple 
conditioning. Meanwhile, cognition in insects is not so obviously best 
characterized in terms that would distinguish it from blindsight. In- 
sects, and perhaps many “lower” vertebrates might not need to con- 
struct representations of objects and their global spatial relations. 

For the natural zombie hypothesis to be fleshed out, it will be nec- 
essary to show that the localization/signal-detection paradigm can be 
adapted to other sense modalities, such as audition, olfaction and so 
on—and this (worryingly) might require something like a what/how 
processing distinction, and corresponding anatomical divisions. Then 
again, phenomena reminiscent of blindsight have been discovered in 
other sensory modalities, including a tactile analogue known as 
“blindtouch” or “numbsense,” “blindsmell,” “deafhearing,” and even 
an emotional variant known as “alexithymia.”” If consciousness is a 


® Other blindsightJike cases may include “extra-optic” perception, such as the “pa- 
rietal eye” in some reptiles (actually a light sensitive pineal gland), and the light sen- 
sitive cutaneous photo-receptors in the tail of the sea snake (for some discussion of 
extra-optic perception, see N.B. Ford and Gordon M. Burghardt, “Perceptual Mecha- 
nisms and the Behavioral Ecology in Snakes,” in R.A. Seigel and J.T. Collins, eds., 
Snakes: Ecology and Behavior (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1993), pp. 117-64, see p. 120). 

” See Jacques Paillard, Francois Michel, and George Stelmach, “Localization without 
Content: A Tactile Analogue of ‘Blindsight’,” Archives of Neurology, XL (1983): 548-51, 
and Rossetti, Gilles Rode, and Dominique Boisson, “Numbsense: A Case Study and Im- 
plications,” in Beatrice Gelder, Edward Haan, and Charles Heywood, eds., Out of Mina: 
Varieties of Unconscious Processes (New York: Oxford, 2001), pp. 265-92. Blindsmell is dis- 
cussed in Gary E. Schwartz, Iris R. Bell, Ziya V. Dikman, M. Fernandez, John P. Kline, 
Julie Peterson, and Kenneth P. Wright, “EEG Responses to Low-level Chemicals in Nor- 
mals and Cacosmics,” Toxicology and Industrial Health, x (1994): 633-43. For some dis- 
cussion of alexithymia, see Richard D. Lane, Gregory L. Ahern, Gary E. Schwartz, and 
Alfred W. Kaszniak, “Alexithymia: A New Neurological Model based on a Hypothesized 
Deficit in the Conscious Experience of Emotion,” in Ad Vingerhoets, Frans van Bussel, 
and Jan Boelhouwer, eds., The (Non)Expression of Emotions in Health and Disease (Tilburg: 
University Press, 1997), pp. 131-38, Lane, Ahern, Schwartz, and Kaszniak, “Is Alexithymia 
the Emotional Equivalent of Blindsight?” Biological Psychiatry, xt (1997): 834~44. 

These grounds for thinking that there are “blind” cognates for other (perhaps all) 
modalities should not be mistaken for evidence that the neurophysiological implemen- 
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high-level natural kind, then perhaps there is a behavioral profile 
common to all varieties of conscious sensing. There is hope for mak- 
ing further progress on the problem of simple minds. 

Finally, versions of the Stoerig-Cowey paradigm could be adapted 
for use with other animals, especially nonprimate mammals, in which 
the issue of divergent neural architecture is less of a concern. For ex- 
ample, destriated bats would probably also exhibit signal-detection/ 
localization dissociations. It is well known that many bats can be 
trained to make visual discriminations, and since they are mammals, 
the dorsal-ventral processing distinction presumably applies to them, 
and so a visual cortex lesion in a bat would probably result in blind- 
sight-like residual seeing. Such an investigation could help answer 
skeptics, such as Kathleen Akins, who have argued on neuroanatomi- 
cal grounds that there is nothing it is like to be a bat.” 

SEAN ALLEN-HERMANSON 
Florida International University 


tation of nonconscious perception will neatly mesh with the details about blindsight, 
such as the ventral/dorsal stream distinction. On the other hand, Lane etal. (“Alexithymia: 
A New Neurological Model,” p. 135) mention that the “common denominator” for at 
least two of these conditions (numbsense and blindsmell) is damage in the primary sen- 
sory cortex specific to that sensory function. Josef Raushecker even offers a “two-system” 
explanation of human audition that distinguishes between a conscious/ventral path and 
a blind/dorsal path—Rauschecker, “Cortical Processing of Complex Sounds,” Current 
Opinion in Neurobiology viii (1998): 516-21. Rauscheker’s model is mentioned by Andy 
Clark, “Visual Experience and Motor Action: Are the Bonds Too Tight?” The Philosophical 
Review, cx, 4 (2002): 495-519. For more on “deafhearing” see Almut Engelien, Walter 
Huber, David Silbersweig, Emily Stern, Chris Frith, Wolfgang Döring, A. Thron, and R.S. 
J. Frackowiak, “The Neural Correlates of ‘Deaf-hearing’ in Man: Conscious Sensory 
Awareness Enabled by Attentional Modulation,” Bram, cxxi (2000): 532-45. 

” Akins, “A Bat without Qualities,” in Martin Davies and Glyn W. Humphreys, eds., 
Consciousness: Psychological and Philosophical Essays (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 1993), 
pp. 258-73. 
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THE SEMANTICS OF RACIAL EPITHETS* 


acial epithets are derogatory expressions, understood to con- 

vey contempt and hatred toward their targets. But what do 

they actually mean, if anything? There are two competing 
strategies for explaining how epithets work, one semantic and the 
other pragmatic. According to the semantic strategy, their derogatory 
content is fundamentally part of their literal meaning, and thus gets 
expressed in every context of utterance. This strategy honors the in- 
tuition that epithets literally say bad things, regardless of how they are 
used. According to the pragmatic strategy, their derogatory content is 
fundamentally part of how they are used, and results from features of 
the individual contexts surrounding their utterance. This strategy 
honors the intuition that epithets can be used for a variety of pur- 
poses, and that this complexity surrounding epithets precludes a 
univocal, context-independent explanation for how they work. Nei- 
ther view is without difficulty, although to many the pragmatic strategy 
is prima facie more attractive. I shall argue, however, that the seman- 
tic strategy actually fares better on a number of criteria. In doing so, 
I shall motivate a particular semantic account of epithets that I call 
combinatorial externalism. The account has significant implications on 
theoretical, as well as, practical dimensions. 


I. THE SEMANTIC STRATEGY 


The semantic strategy, as noted, adheres to the intuition that the 
derogatory content of an epithet is fundamentally part of its literal 
meaning. On a naive formulation, an epithet like ‘chink’ as a deroga- 
tory term for Chinese people is synonymous with (something like) 
‘Chinese and despicable because of it’. But if so, then the semantic 
strategy faces a difficult balancing act. Some epithets are particularly 
powerful in their derogatory force. For example, the view must ac- 


* Thanks to the audiences at the Bay Area Philosophy of Language Reading Group 
(BAPHLD), the Fifth Barcelona Workshop on Reference, the Santa Cruz Language 
and Linguistics Reading Group (SCLL), Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, 
Washington University in St. Louis, and the University of California, Davis for their 
helpful questions and comments. Thanks also to Kent Bach, Jonathan Ellis, Michael 
Glanzberg, Brendan Jackson, Jeffrey King, William Ladusaw, Josep Macia, Christopher 
Mole, Christopher Potts, Mark Richard, Adam Sennet, Paul Teller, Pekka Vayrynen, 
Timothy Williamson, and the anonymous referees at this JOURNAL. And finally, I am 
especially grateful to John Doris and Robert May for their immensely insightful feedback. 
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count for how the word ‘nigger’ can be explosively derogatory when 
directed towards African-Americans. The term has been deemed “one 
of the most racially offensive words in the language” and is even con- 
sidered to be “the most noxious racial epithet in the contemporary 
American lexicon.” Reducing its meaning to ‘African-American and 
despicable because of it’ simply fails to explain the strength of this 
word’s negative, derogatory content relative to others in comparison 
(for example, ‘chink’). 

Some theorists have an even stronger intuition that the word 
‘nigger’ expresses unspeakably bad content; meaning that is so 
strong that it derogates its intended targets on every occasion of use. 
These silentists introduce new types of semantic contents for explain- 
ing the force of epithets. At least a few prominent silentists in phi- 
losophy of language have yet to publish on this topic,’ but Jennifer 
Hornsby advocates a version of silentism when she suggests that 
utterances of epithets are equivalent to gestures made while uttering 
the appropriate nonpejorative correlate (NPC)*, and that “an aspect of 
the word’s meaning is to be thought of as if it were communicated 
by means of this (posited) gesture.” 

Unfortunately, Hornsby does not explicate the view in detail. A 
plausible interpretation of her view is that the semantic content of 
‘nigger’ is equivalent to someone uttering the word ‘African-American’ 
while making the gesture of holding up the middle finger of both 
hands. The problem is that this version of gestural silentism fares no 
better at the difficult balancing act that faces all semantic accounts. 
The phrase ‘fuck the African-Americans’ hardly seems worse than 
‘African-American and despicable because of it’. Furthermore, it fails 
to capture the inherently racist content of the word. But perhaps we 
have not specified the correct accompanying gesture. Imagine the 


! The New Oxford English Dictionary (New York: Oxford, 2001), p. 1157. 

* Monteiro v. Tempe Union High School District (1998), -158 F. 3d 1022, US Court of 
Appeals, 9'" Circuit, Judge Stephen Reinhardt. 

3On my understanding, similar views are presented in these talks: Mark Richard, 
“Epithets and Attitudes” (April, 2005) given at the Syntax and Semantics with Attitude 
Workshop, University of Southern California, and David Kaplan, “The Meaning of 
‘Oops’ and ‘Ouch’” (August 2004) given for the Howison Lectures in Philosophy Series 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 

*For any racial epithet, call its nonpejorative correlate (NPC) the expression that picks 
out the supposed extension of the epithet but without expressing derogation toward 
members of that extension. For example, the NPC of ‘chink’ is “Chingse_ the 
of ‘kike’ is ‘Jewish’, the NPC of ‘nigger’ is ‘African-American’, an aes 

_ “Hornsby, “Meaning and Uselessness: How to Think abo fas. 
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gesture of bringing the index finger of one hand horizontally across 
your own throat. Perhaps the “throat-slash” gesture comes closer to 
presenting the derogatory content of ‘nigger’. The problem is that 
while performing this gesture with an utterance of ‘African-American’ 
might threaten, it also fails to capture the inherently racist aspect of the 
word. To illustrate the point, imagine that I say ‘Red’ while performing 
the gesture in question in front of a redheaded person. I might suc- 
cessfully threaten him, but not because of his red hair. In this instance, I 
have failed to convey my general contempt or hatred towards redheads 
qua redheads, as a class. I have merely threatened this redheaded per- 
son. In straightforwardly derogatory contexts, speakers who utter an 
epithet wish to derogate someone because of their ethnicity (or gender, 
or sexual orientation). The utterance of NPC with the “throat-slash” 
gesture is merely a localized threat. 

While we could continue playing this charade, I suspect that any 
silentist who posits a new kind of linguistically inexpressible content 
(gestural or otherwise) is offering a dead-end explanation. Positing 
such entities will invariably be mysterious and ad hoc. Mysterious be- 
cause it is unclear both what such entities are supposed to be and 
what they are supposed to contribute to the truth conditions of sen- 
tences. If these words make no contributions, then we are faced with 
the unenviable consequences of truth-value gaps and having to alter 
the traditional rules of logical deduction. The move is ad hoc be- 
cause these entities are postulated just to explain how epithets work. 
It is doubtful that they arise for the semantic explanation of any other 
type of expression in natural language. Lastly, the main problem is 
that if these contents are intrinsically derogatory, then the silentist 
account fails to explain particular nonderogatory uses such as appro- 
priated uses between members of the targeted class, and uses that 
highlight the racist concepts expressed by epithets in order to refute 
them. This is a problem we shall return to in some depth in sections Iv 
and v. The challenge for the semantic strategist is to specify the seman- 
tic contents of epithets that successfully negotiate the difficult bal- 
ancing act without positing mysterious, ad hoc entities. This balancing 
act focuses on two crucial features of epithets; that their contents are 
both shifty and scalar. The derogatory contents of epithets are shifty in 


ê To allow for truth-value gaps is to allow for assertoric sentences that are neither 
truth nor false. Traditional logic assumes bivalence for all assertoric sentences, so 
sentences with truth-value gaps cannot be accommodated in logical reasoning without 
revision to the truth-conditional rules of deduction. I take no position on whether 
such moves have merit,. but only that they are ill motivated merely to account for the 
meanings of racial epithets. 

7 ate. g 
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that they can derogate in some contexts (for example, straightforwardly 
racist contexts) but not in others (for example, appropriated contexts). 
The derogatory contents of epithets are scalar in that their force can 
vary between individual epithets (for example, the difference in force 
between ‘nigger’ and ‘chink’). 

II. THE PRAGMATIC STRATEGY 


The complexity of the balancing act facing the semantic strategy for 
explaining epithets suggests that there is an inherently contextual ele- 
ment to the content of such words. This suggests a more pragmatic 
strategy that takes into account the contextual features that surround 
how epithets are used. I will consider three plausible formulations of 
the pragmatic strategy. Call the first radical contextualism.’ According to 
this view, the meaning of an epithet varies according to the features of 
its particular context of utterance. The idea is that just as indexical 
words like ‘I’, ‘here’, and ‘now’ can respectively refer to different 
people, places and times in different contexts of utterance, epithets 
can have different meanings in different contexts of utterance— 
some even nonderogatory. In his investigation into the word ‘nigger’, 
Randall Kennedy endorses contextualism when he says that ““nigger’ 
can mean many different things, depending upon, among other vari- 
ables, intonation, the location of the interaction, and the relationship 
between the speaker and those to whom he is speaking.” Because 
their meanings vary from context to context, so does their derogatory 
content. According to Kennedy, certain uses are even sanctioned de- 
pending upon contextual features. Kennedy presents many detailed 
examples, but fails to specify the determinate rules for calculating 
the contents for any given context of utterance. The account seems 
to hold that unlike ‘I’, ‘here’, and ‘now’, ‘nigger’ has no clear rules 
for deriving its content from contextual features of its utterance. That 
contextualism offers little in the way of predicting the content in a 
context is particularly unsatisfying because of the stakes surrounding 
these words. Uses of epithets can incur higher penalties for crimes, 
result in the termination of their speakers’ employment, generate 
controversial speech regulations, and continue to antagonize many, 


7 To be clear, I distinguish radical contextualism as a specific theory about epithets 
from Radical Contextualism as a general theory of all linguistic expressions. For a 
succinct summary of the latter view, see Herman Cappelen and Ernest Lepore, Jnsensi- 
tive Semantics: A Defense of Semantic Minimalism and Speech Act Pluralism (Malden, MA: 
Blackwell, 2005), chapters 1 and 2. 

8 Kennedy, Nigger: The Strange Career of a Troublesome Word (New York: Vintage, 
2003), p. 43. 
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if not most, of their intended targets.’ The recognition of the phe- 
nomenal complexity surrounding such words is a positive explanatory 
step, but not the last, and is certainly not constitutive of an explana- 
tory theory. Contextualism is a premature surrender in the search for 
a principled analysis of epithets, and should be left as a last resort. 

The second formulation of the pragmatic strategy arises as a natural 
extension of Gottlob Frege’s general theory of language. According to 
Frege, there are words that share the same sense, but differ in coloring 
or shading.” Such word pairs, like ‘horse’ and ‘nag’, are cointensional, 
and hence, coextensive, but differ with regard to the positive, nega- 
tive, or neutral tone that they convey towards their referents. Accord- 
ing to Frege, this nontruth-conditional component of language “is 
often said to act on the feelings, the mood of the hearer or to arouse 
his imagination.” The analysis can be naturally extended to racial 
epithets and their nonpejorative correlates. Call this theory of racial 
epithets Fregean minimalism. According to Fregean minimalism, epi- 
thets and their NPCs are analogous to word pairs like ‘horse’ and 
‘nag’ in that they are literally synonymous, and differ only in tone. 
The negative tone associated with epithets accounts for their deroga- 
tory force, and distinguishes them from their corresponding NPCs, 
which have neutral tone. So, for example, ‘chink’ and ‘Chinese’ are 
literally synonymous, but while ‘Chinese’ has a neutral tone that 
expresses a neutral psychological attitude towards Chinese people, 
‘chink’ has negative tone that expresses a negative psychological atti- 
tude towards Chinese people, thus, accounting for the derogatory 
force for the epithet. 

There are a number of reasons to be suspicious of Fregean mini- 
malism. First, coloring and shading are only metaphors within Frege’s 
own theory. Frege offers little explanation for how to understand 
these metaphors. For example, does the linguistic shading of a word 
depend on “background lighting” in the same way that the ordinary 
shading of a physical object does? If so, what are the conversational 


’ The lack of determinate criteria for judging whether certain uses of epithets are 
derogatory also has significant legal implications for First Amendment speech issues. 
A detailed consideration of how the meanings of epithets impacts these issues is beyond 
the scope of this paper. 

See Frege, “On Sense and Reference” (1892), in Peter Geach and Max Black, 
eds., Translations from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege (Oxford, UK: Basil Black- 
well, 1952), pp. 56-78 at p. 61, and Frege, “The Thought: A Logical Inquiry,” Mind, LXV 
(1956): 289-311, at p. 295. I follow Michael Dummett’s convention of using ‘tone’ to 
refer to what Frege refers to as ‘coloring’ or ‘shading’. See Dummett, Frege: Philosophy 
of Language (Cambridge: Harvard, 1981), p. 84 and following. 

" Frege, “The Thought: A Logical Inquiry,” p. 295. 
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elements for speakers that correspond to “background lighting,” and 
what are the principles that relate them to the resulting linguistic 
shading? Differences in tone of voice are not themselves sufficient 
for explaining variations in linguistic shading (for example, the emo- 
tional force of an epithet can even be enhanced when uttered in a nor- 
mal tone of voice). Thus, Fregean minimalism offers no insight into 
the precise details of derogatory force. 

Second, there is textual resistance for thinking that the concept of 
coloring is sufficiently robust to cover epithets. In his description of 
ideas, Frege clearly locates coloring and shading within this purely 
subjective realm when he says: 


„it is to be noted that, on account of the uncertain connexion of ideas 
with words, a difference may hold for one person, which another does not find. 
The difference between a translation and the original text should prop- 
erly not overstep the first level. To the possible differences here belong 
also the colouring and shading which poetic eloquence seeks to give to 
the sense. Such colouring and shading are not objective, and must be evoked by 
each hearer or reader according to the hints of the poet or the speaker. 


Because Fregean ideas are like mental images that vary from speaker- 
to-speaker (ibid., p. 59), linguistic coloring or shading cannot account 
for how competent speakers uniformly and objectively understand the 
derogatory force associated with epithets. The derogatory nature of 
these words is not merely evoked or hinted at, but directly expressed 
as an insult that is understood by any competent speaker. Unlike the 
term ‘Bucephalus’ for which Frege allows a variety of associated ideas 
by painters, horsemen, and zoologists (ibid., p. 59), the derogatory 
force associated with ‘nigger’ does not vary across competent speakers 
of English. The word is derogatory regardless of one’s personal as- 
sociations or feelings toward African-Americans. Furthermore, to 
associate neutral or positive tone with ‘nigger’ is fundamentally to 
misunderstand the word. The derogatory element is less like “poetic 
eloquence,” and more like an aspect of the “common store of thoughts” 
(as cruel or racist as they may be) (ibid., p. 59). 

Lastly, Fregean minimalism conflicts with the standard Fregean 
solution to puzzles regarding differences in cognitive significance. 
According to Fregean minimalism, epithets and their NPCs express 
the same sense. Thus, the following identity statements express the 
same thought: 


(a) African-Americans are African American. 
(b) African-Americans are niggers. 


1? Frege, “On Sense and Reference,” p. 61, italics added for author’s emphasis. 
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however, while the first appears to be trivial and knowable a priori, 
the second does not. Competent English speakers are rationally com- 
pelled to accept (a) as trivial, while most would reject (b) as non- 
trivial, racist, and false. They are certainly not compelled to accept 
(b) as an analytic truth. 

Because the terms do not differ in sense, according to Fregean 
minimalism, the standard Fregean solution to puzzles of cognitive sig- 
nificance cannot be applied. To illustrate, consider the following exam- 
ple. Supposing that Oprah is a rational, nonracist, competent English 
speaker, the following belief reports appear to diverge in truth value: 


(c) Oprah believes that African-Americans are African-Americans. 
(d) Oprah believes that African-Americans are niggers. 


Oprah accepts trivial identity claims, and hence the truth of (c), but 
rejects nontrivial racist claims, and hence the falsity of (d). The stan- 
dard Fregean solution to this puzzle involves two moves: first, the 
appeal to different modes of presentation under which Oprah 
grasps the concept, or referent, of ‘African-American’, and second, 
Frege’s indirect reference principle for intensional contexts whereby 
the indirect reference of the embedded clause shifts to its customary 
sense or thought. Neither move is available to Fregean minimalism. 
First, modes of presentation are part of sense, and the view is com- 
mitted to epithets and their NPCs having the same sense. Thus, by 
Frege’s principle of compositionality, the embedded clauses in (c) 
and (d) express the same thought. Second, while the terms differ in 
tone, the indirect reference principle makes no allowance for incor- 
porating a shift in tone. While the indirect sense of a term determines 
the customary sense of that term as its referent in indirect contexts, 
tone falls outside the bounds of linguistic representation. The notion 
of indirect tone is simply incoherent under the Fregean framework, 
and cannot plausibly be made to fit with Fregean thoughts in account- 
ing for indirect contexts. 

Without a difference in sense between an epithet and its NPC, 
there can be no difference in the thoughts expressed by identity 
claims made with them, and thus no difference in their cognitive 
value. Without a difference in cognitive value, there can be no differ- 
ence in their judgment. The problem is even more starkly highlighted 
by considering contrasting belief reports such as: 


(e) Oprah believes that MLK is an African-American. 
(f) Oprah believes that MLK is a nigger. 


where, according to Fregean minimalism, the truth of (e) automati- 
cally entails the truth of (f). Thus, the view cannot be accommodated 
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under a general Fregean semantic framework. Together with the 
problems of metaphor and textual resistance, these internal, theo- 
retical problems cast serious doubt on Fregean minimalism as the 
correct theory of racial epithets. 

A third formulation of the pragmatic strategy emerges between the 
first two as both a clearer articulation of the Fregean metaphor, and 
as a more moderate form of radical contextualism. Such a moderate 
specification is consistent with the principal tenet of the pragmatic 
strategy—the denial of a semantic, context-independent explanation 
of derogatory content. Call this view pragmatic minimalism. Timothy 
Williamson advocates pragmatic minimalism and holds that while 
derogatory content is nonsemantic, it is specifically determined in 
each context as a result of conventional implicature.” The derogatory 
content is merely implicated and not part of what the sentence literally 
says (that is, derogatory content is not part of the semantic content of 
the sentence). The derogatory content is conventionally implicated 
because it appears in every context of use and is not calculable from 
Gricean conversational maxims. According to pragmatic minimalism, 
epithets literally say nothing more than their nonpejorative corre- 
lates (NPCs), for example, ‘chink’ is synonymous with ‘Chinese’, ‘kike’ 
is synonymous with ‘Jewish’, ‘nigger’ is synonymous with ‘African- 
American’, and so on. Another important feature of the view is that 
the falsity of the derogatory content that is pragmatically conveyed 
is consistent with the truth of what is literally said. So the difference 
between ‘chink’ and ‘Chinese’ is on the order of the difference be- 
tween ‘but’ and ‘and’. Thus the proposition semantically expressed 
by (1) is identical to the proposition semantically expressed by (2): 


(1) Shaq is huge but agile. 
(2) Shaq is huge and agile.” 


however (1) also conventionally implicates contrastive force between 
the properties of being huge and being agile. The lack of contrastive, 
conventionally implicated content is consistent with the truth of (2), 
so the truth of (1) depends solely on the truth of (2). The contrastive 
content is thus detachable because it is not semantically expressed as 
part of the truth conditions for the sentence. Analogously, the propo- 


3 Timothy Williamson, “Reference, Inference and the Semantics of Pejoratives,” in 
Joseph Almog and Paolo Leonardi, eds., Festschrift for David Kaplan (New York: Oxford, 
forthcoming), see pp. 18—26, accessed at <http://www.ub.edu/grc_logos/bw/abstracts/ 
timwilliamson.doc>. 

“Examples (1) and (2) from Kent Bach, “The Myth of Conventional Implicature,” 
Linguistics & Philosophy, xxii, 4 (1999): 327-66, at p. 327. 
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sition semantically expressed by (3) is identical to the proposition 
semantically expressed by (4): 


(3) Yao is a chink. 
(4) Yao is Chinese. 


however (3) also conventionally implicates derogatory force towards 
Chinese people for being Chinese. (3) implicates (something like) 
the proposition expressed by: 


(5) Yao is Chinese and despicable because of it. 


The lack of this derogatory, conventionally implicated content is con- 
sistent with the truth of (4), so the truth of (3) depends solely on the 
truth of (4). Because the derogatory content of (5) is merely impli- 
cated and not semantically expressed by (3), it is detachable from the 
semantic content of (3). Derogation is thus the speech act of conven- 
tionally implicating the content of (5) in uttering (3). 

There are a number of reasons for being suspicious of pragmatic 
minimalism. First, the same difficulty in balancing derogatory content 
described above is equally present, recast pragmatically rather than 
semantically. While the proposition expressed by (5) might capture 
the derogatory content that is implicated by ‘chink’ in (3), the corre- 
late of (5) for the derogatory content of ‘nigger’ hardly captures the 
requisite force of the word. Second, unlike with Gricean conversa- 
tional implicatures, conventional implicatures are not cancelable. 
Derogation ought to occur in every context of use for epithets without 
any means for cancellation. However, I will show that there are 
meaningful, felicitous uses of epithets that are nonderogatory. For 
example, the sentence ‘Institutions that treat Chinese as chinks are 
morally depraved’ is meaningful, felicitous and also true. We return 
to discuss this issue in some depth in sections rv and v. Third, if epi- 
thets are synonymous with their NPCs then the minimalist account 
generates the unintuitive result that certain racist claims are trivially 
true. For example, the sentence ‘Chinese are chinks’ is not only lit- 
erally true according to this view, but analytically, and, thus, neces- 
sarily, true in the way that “Lawyers are attorneys’ is true. 

Lastly, Kent Bach offers good evidence for thinking that cases of 
conventionally implicated content are actually part of what is literally 
said. The strongest argument is that many conventional implicatures 
pass his Indirect Quotation (IQ) test: 


An element of a sentence contributes to what is said in an utterance 
of that sentence iff there can be an accurate and complete indirect 
quotation of the utterance (in the same language) which includes that 
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element, or a corresponding element in the ‘that’-clause that specifies 
what is said (op. cit., p. 340). 


Bach’s argument is that if speaker A utters sentence (1) to speaker B, 
and speaker B reports what A said by uttering (6): 


(1) Shaq is huge but agile. 
(6) A said that Shaq is huge and agile, 


B has misreported what A has said. B’s report is incomplete, so the 
contrastive content is not detachable (as conventional implicatures 
are supposed to be), but in fact part of what is said. 

Applying Bach’s IQ test to racial epithets leads to an analogous 
result. So if speaker A utters (3) to speaker B, and speaker B reports 
what A said by uttering (7): 


(3) Yao is a chink. 
(7) A said that Yao is Chinese, 


B has misreported what A has said. B’s report is incomplete, so the 
derogatory content is not detachable (as conventional implicatures 
are supposed to be) but in fact part of what is said. Consider some 
further cases of indirect quotation that show that racial epithets pass 
Bach’s IQ test: 


(84) Institutions that treat Chinese as chinks are racist. 
(8,) A said that institutions that treat Chinese as Chinese are racist. 


In this first pair, A says something true with an utterance of (84), 
but B reports A to be saying something false with an utterance 
of (8p). 


(94) I am Chinese, and not a chink. 
(9p) A said that he is Chinese and not Chinese. 


In this second pair, A has said something consistent, but B reports A 
to be saying something contradictory. 


(104) Chinese people are chinks. 
(10,) A said that Chinese people are Chinese. 


In this pair, A says something racist and plausibly false, but B reports 
A to be saying something nonracist and analytically true. 


(114) Chinks are Chinese people who are despicable because of their race. 
(11,) A said that Chinese people are (Chinese people who are) despica- 
ble because of their race. 


In this pair, A says something “true by definition,” but B reports A to 
be saying something empirically false. 
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(12,4) Am I racist if I believe that Chinese are chinks? 
(12,) A wondered whether A was racist if A believes that Chinese 
are Chinese? 


In this last pair, A asks herself a legitimate question about racism, 
but B reports A to be asking herself whether believing a trivial iden- 
tity statement is racist. In each case, the incompleteness or defective- 
ness of B’s report shows that racial epithets pass the IQ test; that 
derogatory content is not detachable and is, thus, part of what is 
semantically expressed by epithets. This casts serious doubt on prag- 
matic minimalism which holds that the derogatory content of an 
epithet is a pragmatic feature of conventional implicature. 


III. CONDITIONS OF ADEQUACY 


We have considered an array of both semantic and pragmatic options 
for explaining racial epithets. While each can honor certain intuitions 
surrounding epithets, neither seems entirely adequate. Ought we sur- 
render to radical contextualism? The issue cannot be settled until 
there is a deeper consideration of the complexity of the data. To this 
end, it will be helpful to switch gears and explore this phenomena 
in order to set up adequacy conditions for any successful explanatory 
account of racial epithets. Here are some uncontroversial features of 
how epithets function in ordinary, natural language: 

II.1. Derogatory force: Epithets forcefully convey hatred and contempt of 
their targets. Derogatory force is the extent to which an epithet has 
the capacity to derogate its target. One of the main distinguishing 
features of racial epithets is their capacity to derogate their intended 
targets in deep and explosive ways. Calling someone a racial epithet is 
extremely pejorative, controversial, and usually much more insulting 
than using ordinary derogatory terms like ‘stupid’ or ‘lazy’. 

II.2. Derogatory variation: The force of derogatory content varies across 
different epithets. Some epithets are more insulting than others. While 
epithets like ‘nigger’ are extremely derogatory towards African- 
Americans, epithets like ‘limey’ are much less derogatory towards 
the English. 

II.3. Derogatory autonomy: The derogatory force for any epithet is 
independent of the attitudes of any of its particular speakers. For example, 
uses of ‘chink’ carry the same derogatory force no matter how racist 
or nonracist the particular speaker is towards Chinese people. An- 
other example of autonomy is how derogatory variation is indepen- 
dent of particular speakers’ attitudes. A speaker may be extremely 
prejudiced toward the English and not at all prejudiced toward African- 
Americans, and yet this psychological state will have almost no effect 
on the pejorative force of the speaker’s uses of ‘limey’ and ‘nigger’. 
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II.4. Taboo: Uses of epithets are subject to strict social constraints, if not 
outright forbidden. There seem to be very rare instances for the ap- 
propriate use of epithets (for example, under explicit quotation in 
the courtroom, in a discussion about language and the media, appro- 
priated uses among members of the target class). Even when a speaker 
intends a benign use, the result is often an unintended violation of strict 
speech codes, especially in cases of public speech.” For many, the taboo 
surrounding epithets is not limited to their direct use, but covers their 
occurrence within quotation, fiction, intensional contexts, questions, 
negations, conditional antecedents, and even extends to phonologically 
similar, but semantically distinct, expressions.”! 

II.5. Meaningfulness: Sentences with epithets normally express complete, 
felicitous, propositions. Sentences with epithets may be inappropriate, 
rude, derogatory, useless, false, and morally offensive, but they are 
not meaningless. People know what racists are trying to say when 
they use epithets. Their meanings are determined by the linguistic 
conventions that are operative for the rest of the language, including 
(perhaps) conventions regarding their interpretation in varying syn- 
tactic positions. Specifying their meanings should also avoid positing 
new kinds of ad hoc semantic entities, if possible. 

I.6. Evolution: The meaning and force of epithets evolve over time to reflect 
the values and social dynamics of its speakers. Epithets must evolve with 
the values and practices of their speech community. This explains the 
derogatory variation of single epithets over time. For example, ‘gay’ 
has lost almost all of its derogatory force with common contemporary 
uses of expressions such as ‘gay marriage’, ‘gay rights’, and ‘gay pride’. 
The word has become synonymous with ‘homosexual’ and derogatory 
expressions like ‘That’s gay’ seem antiquated, juvenile, and almost 
infelicitous.”* Evolutionary fluctuations for the contents of epithets can 
also vary in their rate of change. As target groups gradually integrate 


* Thanks to the anonymous referees at this JOURNAL for raising this point 

6 For example, a white, Arkansas teacher who was exasperated over the poor be- 
havior of her sixth grade class told the students, all of whom were black: “I think you’re 
trying to make me think you’re a bunch of poor, dumb niggers, and I don’t think 
that.” The students told their parents about the remark, and she was promptly fired 
by the school district. Interestingly, she was reinstated after a petition of support was 
presented to the school board by the students at her school. For more details, see 
“Black Students Forgive Teacher’s Mistaken Slur,” New York Times (October 17, 1988). 

’For example, David Howard, a Washington DC mayoral staff member was fired in 
1999 for using the term ‘niggardly’ in a budget meeting. The term is both semantically 
and etymologically distinct from the word ‘nigger’, but his use offended some African- 
Americans who attended the meeting. He was later reinstated to another position within 
the city. For more details, see Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 94-97. 

'8John Doris reports seeing a bumper sticker that plays off this specific feature. It 
read: “Marriage is gay.” 
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into the dominant society, and active discrimination subsides, the de- 
rogatory content of the corresponding epithets will typically fade. Ex- 
amples of gradual decline might include epithets for Irish immigrants 
such as ‘mic’ or ‘paddy’ (for American English), terms that were much 
more antagonistic one hundred and fifty years ago in the United States. 
Target groups can also accelerate the process of disarming epithets 
through appropriation. 

II.7. Appropriation: Targeted groups often appropriate uses of their own 
epithets to alter their meanings for nonderogatory purposes.” The appropria- 
tion of an epithet is a phenomenon whereby the targeted group takes 
control of the epithet, and alters its meaning for use within the group. 
Appropriated uses of epithets are typically nonpejorative, but their 
derogatory force is often not entirely dissolved. The appropriated 
epithet serves many functions: it is a means for the targeted group 
to recapture political power from the racist group by transforming 
one its tools, it is a means for “toughening up” other members of 
the targeted group by desensitizing them to uses of the epithet, it is 
a means of in-group demarcation to bring members of the targeted 
group closer together and to remind members of the targeted group 
that they are, indeed, a targeted group.” For example, the appropri- 
ated form of the word ‘nigger’, which is often marked with a dif- 
ferent spelling (‘nigga’ in the singular, and ‘niggaz’ in the plural), 
makes a distinction between African-Americans as victims of racism, 
and African-Americans as empowered individuals. In a documentary 
about his own life, rapper Tupac Shakur characterizes this distinc- 
tion when he says “Niggers was the ones on the rope, hanging off 
the thing; Niggaz is the ones with gold ropes, hanging out at clubs.””” 
While not impossible, it is very difficult for whites to employ the ap- 
propriated term. Even white rapper Eminem, who frequently em- 
ploys the epithets ‘bitch’ and ‘faggot’ in his lyrics, refrains from 
using ‘nigger’ saying that, “that word is not even in my vocabulary.”” 


While appropriation is a well documented phenomenon in sociolinguistics (in par- 
ticular, see Robin Brontsema, “A Queer Revolution: Reconceptualizing the Debate over 
Linguistic Reclamation,” Colorado Research in Linguistics, xvu (2004): 1-17), the point 
is that any adequate semantic theory ought to be able to accommodate this central 
feature of epithets. 

* Thanks to William Ladusaw for illuminating discussion on this topic. 

*! The quote is from an interview in the documentary film, Tupac: Resurrection (2003). 

* Kennedy, op. cit., p. 51. The quote is originally from an interview in Rolling Stone 
(July 2000). 

Eminem’s quote is actually strangely paradoxical. The demonstrative in the quote 
obviously does pick out a word in his vocabulary. He perfectly understands the deroga- 
tory content of ‘nigger’. That is why he would not use it, which is what he is actually 
saying. The word obviously exists in his vocabulary in order for him to make this judg- 
ment. Thanks to Robert May for pointing this out. 
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I.8. NDNA uses: Epithets can occur in nonderogatory, nonappropriated 
(NDNA) contexts. There are sentences that make meaningful uses of 
racial epithets that are true, nonderogatory, and nonappropriated. 
Epithets in such contexts do not directly derogate their intended 
targets, but do retain their capacity for derogation. I call these NDNA 
uses. NDNA uses often occur in pedagogical contexts about racism. 
They make use of an epithet’s derogatory content without actually 
derogating its intended targets. For example, in a discussion about 
racism, someone might utter: ‘Institutions that treat Chinese people 
as chinks are racist’ which seems to be true, meaningful, and felicitous. 
The epithet in NDNA contexts carries its racist content while falling 
short of derogating its target because that is the very point of its use. 
Here are some examples of pedagogical sentences containing epithets 
that are meaningful, true, and nonderogatory: 


(13) Yao Ming is Chinese, but he’s not a chink. 

(14) There are lots of Chinese people at Cal, but no chinks. 

(15) Chinese people are not chinks. 

(16) Chinks are (supposedly) despicable because of their race, but 
Chinese people are not. 

(17) There are no chinks; racists are wrong. 

(18) Racists believe that Chinese people are chinks. 

(19) Thinking that Chinese people are chinks is to be radically wrong 
about the world. 

(20) Institutions that treat Chinese as chinks are morally depraved. 


Notice that these are not uses commonly thought to display or gesture 
at the speaker’s racist attitudes. In many cases, NDNA uses illustrate 
the denial of the common racist presuppositions that often come with 
ordinary uses of racial epithets. 

There are also perfectly meaningful, nonderogatory pedagogical 
questions containing epithets: 


(21) Are Chinese people chinks? 

(22) Is Yao Ming a chink? 

(23) What is it to believe that Chinese people are chinks? 

(24) Why do racists think that Chinese people are chinks? 

(25) Am I racist if I believe that Chinese people are chinks? 

(26) Am I racist if I have never had the thought that Chinese people 
are chinks? 

(27) Am J racist if I would never think that Chinese people are chinks? 


Any adequate view must allow for the nonderogatory uses of epithets 
in questions, especially for those like (25)—(27), otherwise speakers 
who ask them will be culpable of racism merely in virtue of having 
asked the question. Such questions would incorrectly serve as their 
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own affirmative answers. The argument for the possibility of NDNA 
uses will be considered in some depth in section v. 

II.9. Generality: The account of derogatory force for epithets needs to 
generalize to similar language; for example, sexist, gender-biasing, religious 
epithets and approbative terms. An adequate account of racial epithets 
should generalize over other kinds of epithets such as ‘bitch’, ‘fag’, 
‘whore’, ‘witch’, and ‘damn’. To cover the entire expressive spectrum 
the account should also generalize over approbative terms ‘angel’, 
‘blessed’, ‘stud,’ and ‘goddess’. 

These criteria map out a large portion of the phenomena to be 
explained by any adequate account of racial epithets. In section rv, 
I present a novel semantic view called combinatorial externalism (CE), 
and in section v, I return to the criteria of adequacy to see how CE 
fares against the other views. 


IV. COMBINATORIAL EXTERNALISM 


Semantic externalism is the view that the semantic values, or mean- 
ings, of words are not completely determined by the internal, mental 
states of individual speakers. Rather, the meanings for words such as 
proper names, natural-kind terms, and indexicals are at least in part 
dependent on the external, social practices of the speaker’s linguistic 
community. A particular speaker’s beliefs and intentions are not suf- 
ficient by themselves to generate linguistic meaning. In addition to 
having the right kind of beliefs and intentions, a speaker must also 
stand in the relevant causal relations to the world and to her speech 
community. The meanings for words are, thus, causally determined in 
part, by factors external to, and sometimes unknown by, the speaker. 
Several persuasive arguments have been given for semantic externalism 
in the literature, and I will not go over those arguments here.” Instead 
I will develop a novel account of racial epithets that naturally follows 
from a causal, externalist, semantic theory. As we will see, the theory 
reveals interesting properties about semantic externalism as well as 
the distinction between semantics and pragmatics. 

On my view, the derogatory content of an epithet is semantically 
determined by an external source. The plausible candidates for the 
relevant external social practices that ground the meanings of racial 
epithets are social institutions of racism. For example, the meaning for 


* In particular, see Saul Kripke, Naming and Necessity (Cambridge: Harvard, 1972); 
and Hilary Putnam, “The Meaning of ‘Meaning’,” in Putnam, Mind, Language, and 
Reality: Philosophical Papers, Volume 2 (New York: Cambridge, 1975), pp. 215-71; and 
David Kaplan, “Demonstratives” (1977), in Almog, John Perry, and Wettstein, eds., 
Themes from Kaplan (New York: Oxford, 1989), pp. 481-563. There are certainly dissent- 
ing views, but I will not rehearse those arguments here either. 
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the word ‘chink’ is derived from, and supported by, the institution of 
racism towards Chinese people. An institution of racism can be mod- 
eled as the composition of two entities: an ideology, and a set of practices. 
An ideology is a set of (usually) negative beliefs about a particular 
group of people. For racism towards Chinese people, the ideology 
might include beliefs such as: that Chinese people have slanted eyes, 
that Chinese people are devious, that Chinese people are good at 
laundering, and so on.” In general, the set of racist practices can 
range from impolite social treatment to genocide. The two entities 
that make up racist institutions are closely related, as racists will typi- 
cally justify and motivate racist practices with their corresponding 
racist ideology. 

Against the theoretical background of both semantic externalism 
and racist institutions, we have a natural explanation for how epithets 
get their derogatory content and what derogation with epithets 
amounts to. Combinatorial externalism (CE) is the view that racial 
epithets express complex, socially constructed, negative properties 
determined in virtue of standing in the appropriate external, causal 
connection with racist institutions. The meanings of epithets are sup- 
ported and semantically determined by their corresponding racist 
institutions. Epithets both insult and threaten their intended targets 
in deep and specific ways by both predicating negative properties to 
them and invoking the threat of discriminatory practice towards 
them. The meanings for epithets can be presented with the following 
schematized, complex predicate: ought to be subject to these discriminatory 
practices because of having these negative properties, all because of being NPC. 
These meanings are represented more formally as the following com- 


plex property: 


ought be subject to p*, + ... + p*, because of being d*, +... + d*n all because of 
being NPC*, 


where p*), .... p*, are deontic prescriptions derived from the set of 
racist practices, d*), ..., d*,, are the negative properties derived from 
the racist ideology, and NPC* is the semantic value of the appropri- 
ate nonpejorative correlate of the epithet. For example, the epithet 
‘chink’ expresses a complex, socially constructed property like: ought 
to be subject to higher college admissions standards, and ought to be subject 
to exclusion from advancement to managerial positions, and ..., because of 
being slanty-eyed, and devious, and good-at-laundering, and ..., all because 
of being Chinese. 


* Determining the exact beliefs that make up any ideology of racism will be an 
empirical question. 
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In this way, epithets express derogatory semantic content in every 
context, but they do not actually derogate their targets in every con- 
text. Derogation is the actual application, or predication, of deroga- 
tory content. This speech act of applying the epithet to an individual 
is to predicate the derogatory semantic content to someone, and thus 
literally to say something deeply negative, and threatening, towards 
that person. In effect, the racist says: ‘You have these negative proper- 
ties and thus ought to be subject to these negative practices all because 
of your race’. It is this important distinction between derogatory con- 
tent as a complex property, and derogation as the application of this 
property that allows for epithets to carry their derogatory content 
without actually derogating their intended targets.” Epithets are 
words with derogatory content; speakers derogate by using words with 
such contents. 


V. MEETING THE ADEQUACY CONDITIONS 


At this point, it will be of value to compare CE to the other ap- 
proaches that have been mentioned with regard to the adequacy con- 
ditions set forth in section 1. The other approaches included: naive 
semanticism, silentism, radical contextualism, Fregean minimalism, 
and pragmatic minimalism. 

V1. Derogatory force: Epithets forcefully convey hatred and contempt of their 
targets. According to CE, calling someone by a racial epithet is much 
worse than just calling someone ‘stupid’ or ‘lazy’ because epithets 
literally say something significantly more negative by invoking an 
entire racist ideology along with the discriminatory practices that it 
supports. Epithets prescribe these practices for supposedly possessing 
the negative properties ascribed to their target class. The explosive, 
derogatory force of an epithet is directly proportional to the content 
of the property it expresses, which is in turn directly proportional 
to the turpitude and scope of the supporting racist institution that 
causally supports the epithet. A brief consideration of the properties 
and practices associated with racism towards African-Americans 
explains the derogatory force behind the word ‘nigger’. None of 
the other views mentioned offer an explanation for this feature of 
racial epithets. 


* Of course indirect derogation is still a possibility. If someone asks, ‘How many 
chinks are in your class?’, they do not predicate, but conversationally implicate the 
racist proposition that Chinese people are chinks. Notice that this phenomenon is 
secondary to my semantic view. The implicated proposition is derogatory in virtue of 
the racist property semantically expressed by ‘chink’. My analysis applies to the propo- 
sition regardless of its evolution. Thanks to Christopher Mole for helpful discussion on 
this topic. 

% See Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 5—30 for an in-depth analysis. 
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V.2. Derogatory variation: The force of derogatory content varies across 
different epithets. According to CE, the variation in derogatory force 
associated with different epithets is a result of having different racist 
institutions causally support their predicative content. The word ‘nig- 
ger’, as a derogatory term for African-Americans, has tremendously 
explosive derogatory force in virtue of the active, pernicious, and 
wide-ranging institution that supports it. On the other hand, the term 
‘limey’ as a derogatory term for English people has much less deroga- 
tory force, as its corresponding institution is much less active, perni- 
cious, and wide-ranging. Another way to put the point: the derogatory 
force for epithets varies with the quantity and quality of the content it 
expresses, and this varies with the power of the racist institution that 
supports it. None of the other views mentioned offer an explanation 
for this feature of racial epithets. 

V3. Derogatory autonomy: The derogatory force for any epithet is independent 
of the attitudes of any of its particular speakers. According to CE, because 
the predicative material is causally determined externally from the 
speakers’ psychology, the explosiveness and variation in derogatory 
force for epithets is autonomous from the beliefs, attitudes, and inten- 
tions of individual speakers. Thus the view explains why you cannot 
derogate an Englishman with ‘limey’ to the extent that you can dero- 
gate an African-American with the word ‘nigger’; regardless of your 
intentions, or how racist your individual beliefs might be towards 
the English, or how nonracist your individual beliefs might be towards 
African-Americans. The epithet ‘limey’ simply does not predicate as 
negatively, and it does not prescribe a set of practices that are as threat- 
ening. The word no longer has any significant racist institution sup- 
porting it. None of the other views mentioned offer an explanation 
for this feature of racial epithets.” 

V4. Taboo: Uses of epithets are subject to strict social constraints, if not 
outright forbidden. Because epithets can be so fully loaded with racist 
content, including not only the prescription of discriminatory prac- 
tices, but, in many instances, actual threats (for example, you ought 
to be lynched because ... ), there are strict social constraints gov- 
erning their use. Silentism is the view that these constraints are abso- 
lute, and that no use is sanctioned because derogatory force “scopes 
out” of every context; that is, epithets derogate irregardless of their 
syntactic position or context of utterance. In contrast, CE holds that 
while epithets can certainly express viciously racist content, it is the 


27 Derogatory autonomy is especially problematic for any attempt at formulating an 
expressivist account of derogatory content. For this reason, I do not consider such views 
to be minimally viable. 
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actual predication, or application, of that content that results in dero- 
gation, so derogatory content does not always scope out of every con- 
text of use. How should we assess this disagreement over the extent of 
the taboo surrounding racial epithets? 

The first point to consider is that for the derogatory force of 
epithets to scope out of every syntactic and conversational context, 
its analysis would be unlike any other semantic phenomenon. In 
other words, if silentism is true, then the correct analysis for deroga- 
tory force trumps the semantic analysis for quotation, fiction, inten- 
sional contexts, questions, negation, material conditionals, and so 
on. This would strongly support the view that derogatory force is pri- 
marily the result of pragmatic, and not semantic, mechanisms of lan- 
guage. But the considerations in section 11 provide strong arguments 
against radical contextualism, Fregean minimalism, and pragmatic 
minimalism (that is, conventional implicature). While these consid- 
erations certainly do not rule out every possible pragmatic theory, they 
do count as a serious strike against the silentist thesis, if none of the 
main formulations of the pragmatic theory can account for deroga- 
tory force under the wide scope reading.” 

The second point to consider is that silentism stems from intui- 
tions regarding language that is highly charged, both politically and 
emotionally. Most, if not all, competent, nonracist speakers of English 


8 There are three other formulations of the pragmatic theory that are less plausible 
than the ones considered in section ul. First, an extension of Paul Grice’s notion of 
conversational implicature fails to account for the wide scope reading of the derogatory 
force of epithets because conversational implicatures are cancelable, whereas deroga- 
tory force is not (under the wide scope reading). See Grice, “Logic and Conversation” 
(1975), in A.P. Martinich, ed., Philosophy of Language (New York: Oxford, 2008, 5" ed.), 
pp. 171-81. For example, while it is felicitous to say: ‘Some of the students went to 
the party, and, in fact, they all did’, where the second conjunct cancels the implicature 
that some of the students did not go to the ‘party, it is infelicitous to say: ‘He’s a nigger, 
but I don’t mean anything derogatory by that’, where the second conjunct is in- 
tended to cancel the derogatory force that was implicated by the first conjunct. Second, 
an extension of Robert Stalnaker’s notion of presupposition fails, in part, for the 
same reason. See Stalnaker, “Presuppositions,” Journal of Philosophical Logic, 1 (1977): 
447-56. Presuppositions ought to be cancelable by the hearer, but the explicit rejection 
of a racist claim does not thereby cance] the derogatory force of the racist claim. As 
Mark Richard has rightly pointed out, presupposition is a feature of a cooperative, 
communicative effort, while derogation is explicitly not. Third, an extension of 
John Searle’s notion of speech acts fails to account for the wide scope reading of the 
derogatory force of epithets because speech acts are not typically performed when 
the relevant expressions occur under embedding. See Searle, Speech Acts (New York: 
Cambridge, 1969). For example, while I can perform the expressive speech act of 
apologizing by uttering the sentence: ‘I am sorry for P’, I do not perform the speech 
act when I utter the sentences: ‘I am not sorry for P’, ‘If I am sorry for P then Q’, or 
‘Am I sorry for P?’. The problem is that, under the wide scope reading for derogatory 
force, utterances of sentences like: “There are no chinks in my class’, ‘If there are chinks 
in my class, then Q’, or ‘Are there chinks in my class?’ still express derogatory content. 
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observe their own feelings of squeamishness that typically accompany 
uses of epithets.” Silentism relies on this phenomenal fact to gener- 
alize to all uses of epithets, regardless of their syntactic embedding 
or the conversational context of their utterance. Hence, according 
to silentism, since squeamishness accurately tracks derogation, all uses 
of epithets must derogate their relevant target class. 

But does squeamishness accurately track derogation in all cases? The 
problem is that, for many, squeamishness occurs not only for epithets 
embedded under negation, conditional antecedents, questions, in- 
tensional and fictional contexts, but also to epithets under quotation, 
in contexts of appropriation, and even to mere phonological variants 
(for example, from ‘nigger’ to ‘niggardly’). These observations call 
into question the accuracy of squeamishness as a guide to derogation, 
especially in the last case of semantically and etymologically distinct, 
phonological variants.” This overgeneration of squeamishness is at- 
tributable to the fact that uses of epithets often carry the presumption 
that its speaker subscribes to the underlying racist institution; an in- 
stitution that no nonracist speaker would wish to be associated with. 
Hence, because these words are so highly charged, our intuitions have 
limited value from the outset, and it would be hardly surprising if, at 
least in some cases, our intuitions were even misleading. 

Thus CE’s apparent violation of some of the intuitions surrounding 
taboo (particularly the intuitions that motivate silentism) should be 
discounted. By offering a closer examination of the meanings of epi- 
thets, CE offers a more principled, and less “politically correct,” way of 
carving out the appropriate constraints on their use. For example, be- 
cause the meanings of some epithets entail their potential uses as 
literal threats, CE provides new grounds for ruling that some uses of epi- 
thets ought to be excluded from First Amendment speech protection.” 

V5. Meaningfulness: Sentences with epithets normally express complete, 
felicitous, propositions. According to CE, epithets are meaningful in 
that they provide semantic contents (that is, complex properties) to 
propositions expressed by sentences containing them. Unlike prag- 
matic views, CE is committed to the further claim that epithets make 
distinct truth-conditional contributions from their corresponding 
NPCs. That semantic difference explains the derogatory content of 
epithets, and it is the actual predication of that content that results 


2 Try it now by uttering the word ‘chink’ or the N-word out loud (or silently to 
yourself, if you are in a public place). 

*® Thanks to Michael Glanzberg for helpful discussion on this point 

3! The complicated details of the legal consequences of CE are beyond the scope of 
this paper, but I plan to address them in my book, Hating and Necessity (in progress). 
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in derogation.” The question is why the derogatory difference be- 
tween epithets and their corresponding NPCs should be considered 
a genuine semantic difference? 

There are two main reasons. First, as we have seen, none of the 
primary pragmatic views successfully explains how epithets work; radi- 
cal contextualism, Fregean minimalism, and pragmatic minimalism 
all seem problematic. In general, they fail to explain the nature and 
the variation of the derogatory force of racial epithets. Because most 
of these views hold that epithets express the same truth-conditional, 
semantic content as their NPCs, they lead to the implausible conse- 
quence that racist identity statements, like ‘Chinese are chinks’, ex- 
press analytic, metaphysically necessary truths. Such views are, thus, 
forced to adopt silentism, but we have also considered reasons for 
doubting the phenomenal intuitions that motivate silentism. While 
there could be conceivable modifications to get around some of these 
problems (for example, appeal to the content of conventional impli- 
catures as modes of presentation, appeal to metalinguistic properties, 
and so on), they involve a higher order of complexity that quickly be- 
gins to resemble ad hoc adjustments for resisting the semantic analysis.” 

The second reason for treating derogatory content as genuinely 
semantic is overall theoretical simplicity. Epithets behave syntactically 
like predicates, or natural-kind terms, so the presumption should be 
for their semantic analysis as such. The priority of semantic, truth- 
conditional analyses over pragmatic, nontruth-conditional analyses 
is nicely stated by John MacFarlane: 


The beauty of truth-conditional semantics is that it provides a common 
currency that can be used to explain indefinitely many interaction 
effects in a simple and economical account. We should be prepared to 
accept a messy, non-truth-conditional account... only if there is no truth- 
conditional account that explains the data.™ 


Furthermore, CE successfully explains the broad range of phenom- 
ena surrounding epithets by making use of only the well-established 
concepts of semantic externalism, semantic values for predicate ex- 


” This important distinction is what allows for the possibility of nonderogatory, 
nonappropriated (NDNA) uses of racial epithets. 

* For arguments against appealing to modes of presentation in intensional contexts, 
see Stephen Schiffer, “The Mode-of-Presentation Problem,” in C. Anthony Anderson 
and Joseph Owens, eds., Propositional Attitudes: The Role of Content in Logic, Language, 
and Mind (Stanford: CSLI, 1990), pp. 249-68. 

3 MacFarlane, “Epistemic Modals Are Assessment-Sensitive,” in Brian Weatherson and 
Andy Egan, eds., Epistemic Modality (New York: Oxford, forthcoming), p. 18, accessed at 
<http://johnmacfarlane.net/epistmod.pdf>. MacFarlane is specifically addressing the 
priority of a semantic analysis for epistemic modal claims, but his point holds generally. 
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pressions,” causal relations, and the expression of normativity. The 
success of a straightforward, univocal, semantic view like CE makes 
the invocation of gestures, inexpressible contents, truth-value gaps, 
conventional implicatures, tone, modes of presentation, metalinguis- 
tic properties, and so on, seem profligate. 

Finally, it is important to note that according to CE, while racial 
epithets are entirely meaningful, the properties expressed by them 
have null extensions. No one ought to be subject to discriminatory 
practices because of negative properties due to their race. Atomic 
predications with epithets will always be false because no one is in 
the extension of the corresponding complex racist property.” This 
seems to be the correct result: atomic racist claims will always be 
false.” They are certainly not necessarily and analytically true. Racists 
are not only wrong in the normative sense, but also wrong about the 
world in falsely attributing racist properties to people. 

V6. Evolution: The meaning and force of epithets evolve over time to reflect 
the values and social dynamics of its speakers. CE holds that because racist 
institutions causally support their meanings, epithets require speech 
communities that are dyadic in the sense that there must be two kinds 
of social groups; those who are actively targeted by the word and those 
who are actively targeting with the word. Monadic speech communi- 
ties lack the appropriate social dynamic to support the causal relations 
required to generate the derogatory force of epithets. ‘The causal con- 
nection between epithet and racist institution can be broken in one of 
two different ways. Either. the causal link dissolves away over time, as 
might be the case with certain normal words under the causal theory, 
and thus a monadic speech community is settled upon, or else the 
causal link can be deliberately severed. The dissolution of semantic 
causal connections over time occurs when the dyadic nature of the 
speech community fades and becomes monadic with regard to the 
significance of the relevant social property. In the monadic speech 
community, the supporting institution of discrimination no longer 
exists, so the causally supported meaning for the epithet no longer 
exists. Such monadic communities simply have no use for the deroga- 


% As a view about the meanings of epithets, CE is actually independent of any partic- 
ular semantic framework. For example, epithets could contribute complex properties 
to singular propositions, or, alternatively, they could contribute complex senses to 
Fregean thoughts that determine complex properties as their referents. 

36 Atomic predications with epithets are actually doubly false since no one has such 
properties because of their race. 

3 The claim might be too strong because of the possibility that some epithet has a 
nonempty extension at another possible world. While I doubt that this is the case, I will 
not address this issue here. 
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tory content of the word. The word itself can even fade away, and 
future uses will seem dated in their attempts to reestablish their causal 
connection. Examples of gradual semantic evolution include: ‘limey’ 
for English people, ‘yank’ for American (in American English), 
‘hunk’ for Hungarian, or ‘gay’ for homosexual. None of the other 
views mentioned offer an explanation for this feature of racial epithets. 

V7. Appropriation: Targeted groups often appropriate uses of their own 
epithets to alter their meanings for nonderogatory purposes. CE provides a 
natural explanation for this complex and more rapid form of seman- 
tic evolution. Appropriated uses are the result of severing the ex- 
ternal, causal link between the meaning of an epithet from its racist 
institution. To be successful, appropriation usually requires a counter- 
institution to support the altered, appropriated use. Successful counter- 
institutions must have broad appeal, have enough expressive content to 

support the appropriated epithet, and provide a salient counter-image 
_ to the racist institution. Counter-institutions seek to turn racist uses of 
epithets on their head. The point is not to wipe away derogatory force, 
but rather to defuse it, and put it to alternative uses that produce 
political and social effects in favor of the targeted group. The appropria- 
tion of ‘nigger’ is a perfect illustration of how hip-hop and rap cultures 
provide the requisite content and appeal to serve as a counter-institution 
for the appropriation of an epithet. None of the other views mentioned 
offer an explanation for this feature of racial epithets. 

V8. NDNA uses: Epithets can occur in nonderogatory, nonappropriated 
(NDNA) contexts. NDNA contexts illustrate the need to explain how an 
epithet can semantically express derogatory content without thereby 
derogating its intended targets. NDNA uses are licensed in virtue of 
the epithet’s derogatory content, so their meanings cannot be entirely 
sterilized. For example, it is a consequence of CE that because of the 
derogatory content semantically expressed by the word ‘chink’, one 
can correctly discuss important aspects of racism toward Chinese 
people in uttering sentences like (13) through (20), or in asking ques- 
tions like (21) through (27): 


(13) Yao Ming is Chinese, but he’s not a chink. 

(14) There are lots of Chinese people at Cal, but no chinks. 

(15) Chinese people are not chinks. 

(16) Chinks are (supposedly) despicable because of their race, but Chinese 
people are not. 

(17) There are no chinks; racists are wrong. 

(18) Racists believe that Chinese people are chinks. 

(19) Thinking that Chinese people are chinks is to be radically wrong 
about the world. 

(20) Institutions that treat Chinese as chinks are morally depraved. 
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(21) Are Chinese people chinks? 

(22) Is Yao Ming a chink? 

(23) What is it to believe that Chinese people are chinks? 

(24) Why do racists think that Chinese people are chinks’? 

(25) Am I racist if I believe that Chinese people are chinks? 

(26) Am I racist if I have never had the thought that Chinese people 
are chinks? 

(27) Am I racist if I would never think that Chinese people are chinks? 


The previous arguments against both silentism and the plausible for- 
mulations of the pragmatic theory clear the way for CE to assign the 
correct truth conditions to these NDNA sentences, while preserving 
the right kind of semantic significance for them. 

V.9. Generality: The account of derogatory force for epithets needs to 
generalize to similar, related language; for example, sexist, gender-biasing, reli- 
gious epithets and approbative terms. As a semantic account, CE general- 
izes over other dimensions of social bias, both positive and negative. 
These dimensions include: religion, sex, gender, and sexual orienta- 
tion. The institutions that serve to causally support terms like ‘damn’, 
‘whore’, ‘bitch’, and ‘fag’ work in same way as they do for racial epi- 
thets. For example, the pejorative word ‘damn’ derives its meaning 
externally from the institution of Judeo-Christian religion to express 
a complex property like: being someone that will be seni to hell by God in 
the afterlife. Notice that the force of such a predication varies with the 
historical significance of religion in our society. While the term cur- 
rently expresses mild displeasure with its target, it expressed strong 
derogation three hundred years ago. The result is correctly predicted 
by the view, as the institution of religion that causally supports the 
meaning of the term was, in the past, much more powerful and wide- 
ranging in its practices. Approbative terms like ‘angel’, ‘blessed’, 
‘stud’, and ‘goddess’ are analogously accounted for, expressing positive, 
institutionally-supported properties for religion, sexuality, and gender. 

The attempt to generalize competing accounts of epithets to ex- 
plain these other derogatory (and approbative) terms is problematic. 
For example, the attempt to extend either pragmatic minimalism or 
silentism leads to a number of parallel problems mentioned above; 
failure to account for variations in derogatory force, derogatory au- 
tonomy, and possible NDNA uses, to name a few. For silentism, a pri- 
mary virtue of the view, that the unspeakable, intrinsically derogatory 
nature of the content accounts for the potential severity of words 
like ‘nigger’, is undermined in the case of approbative terms, and 


38 Note that ‘damn’ still expresses strong derogation in certain idiolects of conser- 
vative Christians. 
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probably also for religious terms (excluding Islamic conventions re- 
garding blaspheme). 

The considerations in this section demonstrate that combinatorial 
externalism is a viable candidate for being the correct, comprehen- 
sive theory of epithets, that there is a very strong case in favor of 
the view over its competitors, and that there is no need to resort to 
radical contextualism. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Hilary Putnam was correct when he said that meanings are less like 
hammers or screwdrivers and more like steam ships (op. cit., p. 229). 
Meaningful language requires a coordinated social practice within a 
speech community. His externalist framework accords perfectly with 
racial epithets. Epithets express complex properties externally de- 
rived from racist institutions. These properties have the potential for 
being deeply derogatory, and even threatening. In straightforwardly 
racist contexts, they say bad things, and prescribe harmful practices. 
An important practical implication is that, when the practices are 
sufficiently threatening, the use of an epithet may count as a literal 
threat, and hence no longer merit freedom of speech protection 
under the First Amendment. In nonracist contexts, the account offers 
the requisite flexibility to meet the complex conditions of adequacy 
surrounding their use. In marshalling ordinary, independently moti- 
vated, semantic resources to account for these phenomena, the view 
provides a strong argument against Radical Contextualism, as a gen- 
eral theory of language, by undermining its support of a class of 
potentially paradigmatic expressions. 

CHRISTOPHER HOM 
Texas Tech University 
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FOREWORD 


pistemology today is richer and more ambitious than it was 

thirty years ago. Part of the richness comes from the attempt 

to locate knowledge, evidence, and other epistemic notions in 
more general theories, both philosophical and scientific. Within phi- 
losophy, epistemic notions have been located in wider theories of 
mental states, intentional content, and meaning; of norms in general, 
practical and epistemic; and of action. Philosophical discussions have 
also drawn on results in individual psychology, social psychology, deci- 
sion theory, and theories of scientific research. The papers commis- 
sioned for this special two-part issue of The Journal of Philosophy 
exemplify and extend these trends. 

(1) One of the most fundamental questions that has to be ad: 
dressed when locating epistemology in a wider context is that of the 
relation between epistemic norms on the one hand, and meaning and 
content on the other. Intuitively, there is a connection between some- 
one’s understanding a proposition and her appreciation that some 
particular state of affairs is a good reason for accepting the proposi- 
tion. But does the nature of meaning and content explain the norms? 
Or do the norms constitute the meaning and content? If the first po- 
sition is correct, what is the nature of meaning that allows fór such 
determination of norms? Under one còmmon form of the second 
position, the norms in question have to do with conceptual role. This 
leaves it obscure how those norms relate to the notions of truth and 
reference that seem to be involved in meaning. These different ap- 
proaches lead to radically different conceptions of epistemology, meta- 
physics, and the theory of meaning and content. 

The papers by Paul Boghossian and Paul Horwich address issues in 
this cluster of problems. Horwich argues that it is a mistake to think 
that facts about meaning can explain norms of acceptance. He holds 
that there is no plausible account of what such an explanation would 
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a. rules for the constant have been thought to function as such princi- 
ples. Such an account is then sometimes thought to explain the ra- 
tionality of accepting the principles in question. Horwich remarks 
that a thinker can rationally dispute some of these principles while 
still using the expression with the meaning in question. Other candi- 
dates for the individuation of meaning, he argues, are no better either 
as accounts of meaning, or as resources for explaining norms of ac- 
ceptance. He concludes with the radical view that we cannot explain 
the correctness of our most basic epistemic norms. There is no unify- 
ing principle collecting together all the items on our list of most basic 
epistemic norms, beyond what is offered by an “emotivist-expressivist” 
theory that we regard the transitions on this list as rational and are 
inclined to make the commitments they involve. 

Reflection on Horwich’s bold position suggests several issues that 
ought to be at the center of further discussion of this nexus of prob- 
lems. We mention two. The first concerns the nature of rationality. 
There is a strong intuition that even if a thinker is right about which 
basic ‘transitions in thought are rational, its seeming to him that they 
are rational cannot be what makes them rational. This intuition can 
be given some more theoretical underpinning. It is a necessary con- 
dition of a transition’s being rational that it is largely truth-preserving 
(perhaps under specified conditions). But just as thinking something 
is true is not what makes it true, the same holds for truth-preservation. 
So if there is an internal connection between truth and rationality, 
and truth is judgmentindependent, so is rationality. If these connec- 
tions exist, we need interrelated theories of rationality, norms, and 
meaning that respect them. 

When we address the issue of whether meaning, and understand- 
ing, can explain norms (and grasp of norms), we need to consider 
a fuller range of possible types of substantive theory of meaning. 
How might grasp of a transition or principle involving some concept 
be consequential upon some prior grasp of that concept? Suppose it 
follows from a theory of the nature of the concepts involved that the 
transition is truth-preserving. Suppose too that grasp of a concept con- 
sists in having tacit knowledge of the condition for something to be its 
reference. From the set of reference-conditions for the concepts in- 
volved in a transition, it may follow straightforwardly that the transition 
is truth-preserving. If a thinker has in certain cases tacit knowledge of 
what follows straightforwardly from what she tacitly knows, the resulting 
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tacit knowledge may underlie an ability to appreciate the rationality 
of the transition. More generally, we need to consider substantive 
theories of understanding which may explain understanding-based 
acceptance of apparently primitive principles involving the concept 
in question. 
Boghossian focuses on the surprisingly underdiscussed founda- 
tional question of what it is to be judging in accordance with a rule 
or norm. He develops a new puzzle about rule-following, initially in 
assessing the view that to follow a rule is to act in accordance with a 
certain general intention. His point is that moving, by inference, from 
the content of a general intention to its application in a particular in- 
stance is itself an instance of rule-governed action. This fact makes the 
intention theory viciously regressive. Boghossian generalizes his point 
to any theory of rule-following that treats application of a rule as a 
rule-governed transition from a state with intentional content. 
Boghossian’s paper ought to lead to much sharper discussions of 
the nature of explanation of judgment when a thinker is following 
a rule. Suppose a thinker arrives at a judgment in the course of making 
some rational transition. One option deserving of exploration is the 
idea that when a thinker makes this judgment, she does so because 
it is of the content-involving form required by the rule, in the circum- 
stances. The explanation of her doing so need not involve an explicit 
representation of the rule. (There will also be an analog of this position 
in subpersonal explanation, as well as personal-level explanation.) Un- 
less some such position is feasible, we will, as Boghossian emphasizes, be 
in the painful position of denying that we are influenced by rules of 
the sort that rationality plausibly involves. We should acknowledge 
the possibility of explanations that are content-involving but do not 
involve any representation of the rule to which the thinker (or subper- 
sonal module) is sensitive. This may also provide a resource in address- 
ing problems of finitude in saying what it is for subpersonal states to 
have the content they do. For example, Noam Chomsky’s competence/ 
performance distinction may need to rest on some such foundation.’ 
(2) For the past thirty years, one of the most central and critical 
issues facing epistemologists has been the confrontation between 
the defenders of a purely internalist conception of epistemic norms, 
and those who propose various kinds of externalist alternatives. Ac- 
cording to internalist conceptions of knowledge, the condition that 
separates an agent’s knowing that p from merely truly believing that 
pis something that depends on certain causal and normative relations 


! Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (Cambridge: MIT, 1965). 
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between the.-belief in question and her other mental states. Some vari- 
eties of internalism also require availability to introspection of some 
or all of these relations. We can define as externalist any view which is 
not internalist. Well-known examples of such externalist positions in- 
clude (i) the Dretske-Nozick counterfactual account of knowledge as 
belief that tracks the truth,” (ii) various weaker versions of this coun- 
terfactual idea that would impose, for example, some kind of safety 
condition on knowing, that’is, that the proposition known hold true 
through some modal neighborhood of the actual world,’ and (iii) causal 
or reliabilist accounts of knowledge or justification.‘ 

Initially, at least, it seemed to many epistemologists that adopting 
an externalist conception of epistemic norms offered new room to 
maneuver in addressing the Gettier problem and the problem of 
skepticism. For example, it follows from the truth-tracking account 
that knowledge is not closed under known entailment. This denial 
of Closure was touted by proponents of truth-tracking as a feature 
of the view that would allow one to explain in a principled way how 
ordinary instances of knowledge might be compatible with a failure to 
know that we are not the victims of massive deception. This failure of 
Closure strikes most epistemologists, however, as a flat counterexample 
to the view, rather than a theoretically useful feature of it. So it seems 
less clear that externalism is really better positioned to address those 
traditional epistemological issues. This, and an unresolved clash of in- 
tuitions about critical examples, might lead one to conclude that the 
debate has reached an impasse. 

Both Crispin Wright and Jonathan Vogel reconsider the possibilities 
and limitations inherent in externalist approaches to epistemology. 

Wright argues that there is an inherent instability in externalist re- 
sponses to a typical skeptical hypothesis (SH). He agrees that the ex- 
ternalist who appeals to such notions as safety—holding in all nearby 
worlds—can fairly say this: that there is no warrant for the proposition 
that ~SH is unwarranted. But, Wright argues, externalist reasons 
“seem to go over just as well into reasons” for refusing to accept that 
we are not warranted in accepting SH. “For if SH holds, then ~SH can 
be neither reliably nor safely—nor, ergo, warrantedly—believed.” 


* Fred Dretske, “Epistemic Operators,” this JOURNAL, LXVII, 24 (December 24, 1970): 
1007-23; Robert Nozick, Philosophical Explanations (Cambridge: Harvard, 1981). 
* Ernest Sosa, “Tracking, Competence, and Knowledge,” in Paul Moser, ed., The 
Oxford Handbook of Epistemology (New York: Oxford, 2002), pp. 264-86. 
*D.M. Armstrong, Belief, Truth and Knowledge (New York: Cambridge, 1973); Alvin 
Goldman, “Discrimination and Perceptual Knowledge,” this JOURNAL, LXXII, 20 (No- 
vember 18, 1976): 771-91. 
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This reasoning is not sensitive to the possibility that whether some- 
thing is warranted depends on which world is actual. Let sw be a world 
in which the skeptical hypothesis SH holds. Let @ be the actual world. 
If there is a hidden parameter for which world is actual in the appli- 
cation of the notion of warrant, then we need a notation that makes 
this explicit. We could write W,,(p) for it is warranted in w to accept 
that p. This makes it clear that the following is a possibility: there is 
some world in which SH holds, and belief in p is not warranted there, 
but nevertheless belief that p is warranted in the actual world. That is, 
in general, ~W,,,(p) does not imply ~ We(p). This is most notably so in 
the case in which p = ~SH. 

Such a hidden parameter would fit well with some elaborations of 
the externalist position. It is not hard to make sense of a world-relative 
notion of safety. The externalist does not need to hold that safety in 
the actual world is a sufficient condition of knowledge. There may be 
additional requirements for knowledge: the externalist needs only to 
hold that safety in the actual world is a necessary condition for knowl- 
edge in the actual world. 

` Acknowledging a hidden actual world parameter also makes room 
for a qualified internalism. On this qualified internalism, once the ac- 
tual world parameter is held fixed, and only then, warrant depends 
just on the subject’s mental states and their relevant relations to the | 
proposition believed. 

In an earlier paper, Vogel presented an argument to the alarming 
conclusion that one central and widely endorsed kind of externalist 
account—process reliabilism—would allow an agent to secure quite 
trivially, by a kind of epistemic bootstrapping method, knowledge that 
her reliably formed beliefs were in fact formed reliably.’ Vogel’s argu- 
ment concerned a motorist named Roxanne, whose car has.a reliable 
gas gauge. Roxanne regularly consults the gauge, and on the basis of 
what she sees, forms beliefs not just about the state of the gas tank, but 
about the accuracy, on each particular such occasion, of the gauge 
itself. That is, when the gauge reads ‘F’, Roxanne comes to believe 
not only that the tank is full, but that the tank is full and the gauge 
says that the tank is full, or, in other words that 


(*) On this occasion the gauge reads accurately. 


An inductive inference from premises obtained from many such 
episodes would seem to allow Roxanne to bootstrap her way to knowl- 
edge that the gauge itself is reliable. Since this bootstrapping process 


5 Vogel, “Reliabilism Leveled,” this JOURNAL, XCVII, 11 (November 9000): 602-23. 
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seems quite illegitimate, there appears to be a problem for this kind of 
externalism. Such was Vogel’s challenge. 

Externalist responses to this challenge have been varied. Some 
would allow that certain uses of epistemic bootstrapping are quite ac- 
ceptable. Others have claimed that Vogel’s example points to a deeper 
problem common to both the externalist and internalist positions, so 
that the phenomenon of bootstrapping is either a problem for both 
views or for neither.’ 

In the paper included in the current issue, Vogel examines these re- 
sponses in detail, and investigates connections between bootstrapping, 
skepticism, and rule-circular justifications in general. While Vogel 
states that the situation is murkier than his original paper presented 
it to be, his final conclusion is that “at a minimum, reliabilism exacer- 
bates the problem bootstrapping poses, leaving the internalist signifi- 
cantly better off than the reliabilist.” 

Might a reliabilist simply confront the bootstrapping argument 
head on, and argue that it fails on purely externalist grounds? The 
following line of thought may tempt. Perhaps the bootstrapping ar- 
gument itself relies on an equivocation between two senses of the ex- 
pression ‘reads accurately at time ¢’. In what one might call the thin 
reading of ‘accurate’, it simply means that, on that particular occa- 
sion, the.reading on the gauge happened to match the state of the 
gas tank. It is in this thin sense of the term that Russell’s stopped clock 
reads accurately whenever it just happens to be the time indicated by 
the clock’s hands. And, clearly, if (*) is interpreted this way, then it 
does follow from the statement that the tank is full and the gauge 
says that the tank is full. But it is less clear that this thin reading of 
‘accurate’ serves for the many premises of the inductive inference that 
is then supposed to take us from multiple instances of statements like 
(*) to the conclusion that the gauge is reliable. This is because ‘reliable’ 
has a modal content that is absent from the notion of ‘accuracy’ in the 
thin sense. That the gauge is reliable over some extended period of 
time entails not only that it is actually accurate in the thin sense 
thoughout that period, but that various counterfactuals hold true as 
well, for example: if the tank had been empty at time ¢, then the gauge 
would have read ‘E’. 


ê Michael Bergmann, “Epistemic Circularity: Malignant and Benign,” Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, ux1x (2004): 709-27; Stewart Cohen, “Basic Knowledge and 
the Problem of Easy Knowledge,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, xv (2002): 
309-29; James Van Cleve, “Is Knowledge Easy or Impossible? Externalism as the Only 
Answer to Skepticism,” in Steven Luper, ed., The Skeptics (Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 
2003), pp. 45-59. 
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It is, of course, also possible to interpret ‘accurate’ in a thick, or 
modally robust, sense in which all these various counterfactuals are 
entailed by the gauge’s reading accurately at a time. If it is the robust 
sense that is intended, then the inductive inference to reliability is cer- 
tainly. unproblematic. But then it is hard to see what role the inductive 
step was supposed to be playing in the bootstrapping method in the 
first place. For if ‘accurate’ is read in the robust sense, then the con- 
clusion that Roxanne knows that the gauge read accurately on any 
single particular occasion was already alarming. 

One problem facing an externalist tempted to give this reply to Vogel 
is that it seems there is no alternative but to grant the reliability of at 
least some cases of inductive inference from purely “thin” premises. In 
some cases it certainly seems legitimate to move from a set of thin premises 
to modal conclusions. (What is important is that the set of premises be 
gathered in a sufficiently wide variety of actual circumstances.) 

A different response, mentioned by Vogel, is that what has gone 
wrong with the bootstrapping method is that we can see in advance 
where it will take us. The fundamental problem is, apparently, that a 
thinker should not be able to obtain knowledge that a source is reli- 
able by relying in part on that source. This is a form of noncircularity 
or well-foundedness requirement on warrant. Vogel states that this 
“seems like a tenable principle governing epistemic justification,” 
and that it can be used by the internalist to explain why the Gas Gauge 
case does not give knowledge of reliability. 

Whether it is also a problem for externalism depends on the variety 
of externalism in question. For views that are externalist, but are not 
purely externalist in that they recognize further constraints on the in- 
ferential structures by which a belief is attained, the requirement of 
well-foundedness is highly plausible. The requirement can be incor- 
porated into such views, as a further constraint on knowledge and war- 
rant. Under such a treatment, its status would be analogous to that of 
Gilbert Harman’s “no false lemmas” requirement for knowledge.’ 
However reliable the starting point of an inferential process, if the 
process involves false lemmas, no belief resulting solely from the pro- 
cess can have the status of knowledge. Harman’s requirement can be 
incorporated into partially externalist views. 

It remains a challenge for epistemology, however, to unify these var- 
ious constraints—no false lemmas, well-foundedness—on knowledge. 
If knowledge really has the importance for us that it seems to have, it 
should be possible to display these various features of the concept as 


1 Harman, Thought (Princeton: University Press, 1973), chapter 3, section 6. 
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consequential upon some unified deeper characteristic of knowledge. 
Otherwise, our concept will seem to involve a jumble of ad hoc restric- 
tions. We should note that these are not the only alternatives. An 
ambitious externalism might seek to avoid this problem by displaying 
the well-foundedness requirement as a consequence of the purely 
externalist features of the processes involved in attaining knowledge. 
The challenge would be for this externalist to identify the features 
and show how they result in a well-foundedness requirement. 

Brian Weatherson’s paper explicitly embraces a bifurcated account 
of justification, one which involves both internalist and externalist ele- 
ments. He defends a partial voluntarism about belief: some, though 
not all, of the beliefs we hold are arrived at voluntarily, and insofar 
as these beliefs are freely formed, we are epistemically responsible 
for them. 

This claim hangs on the two key examples of belief formation pre- 
sented in his paper. In the first (“empty carton”) example, an agent 
leaps to an unwarranted conclusion which on later reflection he real- 
izes could have been avoided. In the second (“football game”) exam- 
ple, the agent decides to dismiss as irrelevant a possibility he had 
previously been taking seriously. Weatherson suggests that these cases 
are most helpfully viewed in terms of an agent’s exercise of, or failure 
to exercise, a kind of epistemic self-control. 

The picture of epistemic justification that emerges from Weatherson’s 
discussion has a two-part structure. On the one hand there is percep- 
tual input, and the process of information gathering in general. On 
the other hand there is the process of reflection through which we 
evaluate information already received. Weatherson takes the former 
to be involuntary and governed by norms of an externalist kind, so 
for example: a perceptual belief is justified if and only if it is reliably 
formed. Experimental work of Daniel Gilbert and others seems to 
show that belief is our default attitude to informational input.’ State- 
ments read or heard, and comprehended, seem to be added automati- 
cally to our stock of beliefs, at least until such time as we are able to 
reflect on the additions and reject those that fit poorly with the rest. 
In Weatherson’s analogy, the mind’s security system is not like the vel- 
vet rope outside a nightclub. It is more like the way security works at 
a shopping mall; anyone can enter and only those who cause trouble 
are ejected. 

This empirical work is suggestive, if controversial. If it is correct, then 
the process of reflection is largely one by which we come to “unbelieve” 


* Gilbert, “How Mental Systems Believe,” American Psychologist, xvi (1991): 107-19. 
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input previously accepted by default. This reflection process is one 
over which we have voluntary control. The norms which govern it 
are internalist, so for example: an inferential belief is justified if and 
only if it is supported by good reasons. 

One lesson Weatherson draws from this picture has to do with the 
form that a deontological conception of justification must take for 
an internalist. Weatherson derives a contradiction from the assump- 
tions that justification is epistemic blamelessness and that it possible 
to have justified but false beliefs about what one is justified in believ- 
ing. Since to deny the latter assumption (he argues) would be to aban- 
don internalism, Weatherson concludes that the concept central to 
an internalist epistemic deontology must be praiseworthiness rather 
than mere blamelessness. Parallel issues arise in Gideon Rosen’s paper, 
discussed below. | ' 

(3) One trend in recent epistemology, to be seen most clearly per- 
haps in the work of Timothy Williamson, treats the notion of knowledge 
as philosophically central, something to be used in the elucidation 
of other epistemic notions such as evidence.” The paper of John 
Hawthorne and Jason Stanley, leading off part two of this special issue, 
is written from this theoretical standpoint. They regard knowledge as 
central to an account of rational action. ` 

_ On an orthodox decision-theoretic view, being rational is simply a 
matter of acting in such a way as to maximize expected utility, where 
expected utility is a weighted average, the weights being given by sub- 
jective credences. Hawthorne and Stanley challenge this orthodoxy 
with what they call the Action-Knowledge Principle: Treat the propo- 
sition that p as a reason for acting only if you know that p. Their argu- 
ment for the thesis appeals first. to ordinary folk appraisals of action. 
We criticize those who act when they lack knowledge, for instance the 
person who acts on a mere hunch. 

There are difficulties to be overcome in defending the Principle, 
difficulties in explaining how the talk of knowledge-involving reasons 
for acting is to be integrated with the familiar decision-theoretic frame- 
work. Hawthorne and Stanley begin to treat these matters in the series 
of Replies to Objections that constitutes the second part of the paper. 
What is one to say about a case in which an agent acts rationally on 
the basis of a partial belief? Suppose, for example that the agent’s pref- 
erence ordering depends on whether or not p is true and that the 
agent acts on the basis of a degree of belief (a subjective credence) 
in pthat is less than 1. The response that Hawthorne and Stanley favor 


? Williamson, Knowledge and Its Limits (New York: Oxford, 2002). 
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here is to suggest that for such actions the normative role of partial 
belief is to be replaced with that of knowledge of chances. But this 
raises questions of its own. The notion of chance that Hawthorne 
and Stanley appeal to here has to be an objective one; but it is distinct 
from standard notions of objective probability. It is an objective notion 
of epistemic probability, a notion of what is objectively probable given 
the agent’s evidence. It needs to be explained how the two notions 
of epistemic probability—subjective credence and epistemic chance— 
fit together. 

A related issue concerns the rationality of actions by agents who 
lack the concept of epistemic probability. Hawthorne and Stanley sug- 
gest that in these cases, the agent can always act on the basis of knowl- 
edge of those propositions that ground epistemic probabilities. But 
the relation between this grounding knowledge and the rationality 
of the action in question still needs philosophical explication. 

Rosen’s paper also asks, how norms of an epistemic kind play a role 
in other normative areas of discourse. Rosen is concerned with the 
way in which epistemic norms relate to moral norms, and in particular 
with investigating the conditions under which “cognitive excuses”— 
considerations of an agent’s ignorance—constitute an excuse for mor- 
ally bad conduct. 

It seems natural to say that ignorance of the sort that excuses is sim- 
ply lack of knowledge, but Rosen argues that this is not correct. In 
fact, he claims, the relevant notion has not much to do with knowl- 
edge. The point is made by considering examples in which an agent 
has a true belief that a certain action possesses the features that make 
it the wrong thing to do, but in which the belief fails to count as 
knowledge either because it is not sufficiently justified, or where be- 
cause, as in the Gettier examples, the notions of justified true belief 
and knowledge have come apart. In such cases, Rosen suggests, “it 
would be perverse to make excuses for him on the ground that he 
did not strictly know what he was doing.” If this is correct, then knowl 
edge is not the central notion for cognitive excuses, at least in situa- 
tions where epistemic norms make contact with moral norms. 

(4) There are few areas of philosophy in which empirical results 
and empirical issues have not had a significant influence in the past 
thirty years. Such results inform the papérs by Thomas Kelly and 
Tamar Szabó Gendler. Kelly discusses the phenomenon of belief 
polarization. When we are presented with apparent counterevidence to 
our beliefs, we are resourceful in thinking up new hypotheses to explain 
away the apparent counterevidence. We do not devote equal energy to 
thinking up alternative explanations of evidence apparently suppor- 
tive of our views. In general, once we are aware of this phenomenon, 
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we ought be less confident in those of our views that benefit from this 
asymmetrical treatment. There is anecdotal evidence that philoso- 
phers themselves are as susceptible as anyone else to this infirmity. 
One of the present editors, on having a paper accepted at a journal, 
asked to see the referee’s report. He was told that such a request was 
unprecedented. Only those whose papers were rejected ever asked for 
such information—the other contributors did not feel any need to ex- 
amine evidence in favor of views they already held. 

Kelly’s paper raises a number of challenges. One is the question of 
how, in the presence of polarization phenomena, we are to regard the 
apparent rationality of those parts of scientific activity that are con- 
cerned with removing anomalies. Ought there not equally to be a part 
of scientific activity concerned with the investigation of alternative ex- 
planations of the phenomena that apparently support current theory? 
One optimistic response would be to say that current theory, in an 
extensive scientific community, would not have been accepted with- 
out consideration of many alternatives. We have a division of labor 
over time here, and if we consider both early and later stages in the 
development and acceptance of a theory, apparent evidence and ap- 
parent counterevidence eventually receive equal treatment. If this 
rosy view of our practice is correct, it depends upon those working 
in the early stages of theory-acceptance being vigilant to avoid the bias 
that Kelly identifies. 

Kelly’s point also means that we must qualify the idea that conserva- 
tism is always the right guiding principle in belief-revision. If the beliefs 
already held have benefited from the bias he identifies, conservatism 
may not be the right reaction to new evidence. Indeed, conservatism 
may be a manifestation of just the bias Kelly identifies. 

Another question raised by Kelly’s discussion is the nature of the 
source of the bias, and whether that source generates similar bias in 
other domains. The reluctance to admit that one is mistaken may 
have a source in (misplaced) self-esteem, a source that leads to bias 
in other areas. We are equally reluctant to admit that we made a wrong 
decision in practical matters, and attempt to explain away evidence 
that we made the wrong decision. We do not equally critically examine 
evidence that we made the right decision. The question of whether 
Kelly’s ideas can thus be applied more generally in a unified frame- 
work is a potentially fertile subject for further research. 

Gendler discusses a cognitive state that she labels alief. Alief repre- 
sents something as being a certain way, and involves affect and asso- 
ciated consequences for action. It is quite distinct from belief. Alief 
explains your unwillingness to throw a dart at a picture of your child, 
even though you believe and know this would not hurt your offspring. 
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Gendler cites a wide variety of phenomena that can be explained satis- 
factorily if we recognize the category of aliefs. It is important that 
aliefs explain not just behavior, but actions, and refrainings from ac- 
tion. We already knew that not all actions are covered by models of 
rationality, even of the most minimal sort of rationality. Actions expres- 
sive of emotions are one such class not so covered. Gendler’s paper 
shows that content-involving states, states far below anything charac- 
terizable as the level of the rational, play an even more extensive role 
in the explanation of our actions. 

Aliefs affect our phenomenology and our ways of thinking of things, 
events, and persons around us. Correspondingly, to understand her- 
self and others, a person must understand her own, and others’, alief- 
states. The significance of Gendler’s points ramifies through other 
areas too. What is expressed in a work of art, either visual or musical, 
may be a state of alief, either from the inside as experienced, or as we 
experience another subject in that state of alief. 

The distinction between alief and belief is also relevant to the con- 
sideration of prejudice against certain kinds of person or activity. A 
nonrational alief state may explain discrimination against, or the ne- 
glect of, certain persons or groups in society. The influence of an alief 
state may, because of its nonrational status, be harder to overcome 
merely by rational thought and reflection. This may help to explain 
the special moral contempt we feel for politicians who appeal to 
prejudices that are based in certain states of alief. Aliefs and bad 
stereotyping go hand-in-hand. Each makes the other possible. 

JOHN COLLINS 
CHRISTOPHER PEACOCKE 
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It is so difficult to find the beginning. Or better: it is difficult to begin at 
the beginning. And not try to go further back. 
—Ludwig Wittgenstein, On Certainty, 471 


ur beliefs (and our ways of acquiring them) are assessed as 

rational, or irrational. And this is done by appeal to general 

norms, including (very roughly speaking) that one should, in 
the case of certain properties (for example, colors), tentatively sup- 
pose that observed objects have them when they seem to have them; 
one ought to abide by modus ponens and the principle of noncontra- 
diction; one is to have certain basic arithmetical convictions (for ex- 
ample, that every whole number has a successor); and one should 
attach greater credibility to those empirically adequate hypotheses 
that are relatively simple.’ 

But what would make these epistemic norms (or certain radical al- 
ternatives, perhaps) the right ones? What could explain their correct- 
ness? My plan for this paper is to scrutinize the most commonly 
offered answers to this question. Of these, I will devote special atten- 
tion to the strategy in which a primary role is given to how the mean- 
ings of words are engendered. For example, it is sometimes said that 
the axioms of arithmetic should be accepted because they implicitly 
define the primitive arithmetical terms (including ‘number’ and ‘suc- 
cessor’). I will focus on such accounts because I think that they are 
more alluring than their competitors and have been more widely en- 
dorsed. But amongst the competitors that I want to briefly look at are 
proposals that invoke rational intuition, those that are militantly inter- 
nalistic, those that prioritize considerations of reliability, and those that 


*I would like to thank Ned Block, Massimo dell’Utri, Chris Peacocke, and Andreas 
Kemmerling for their astute comments on an earlier draft of this paper. In addition I 
am grateful for the questions raised by participants in two workshops at which this 
material was presented. One—for which the paper was written—was the conference 
on Implicit Definition and A Priori Knowledge that took place in the Freie Universitat (Berlin) 
on September 14 and 15, 2006. The second was the meeting on Autonomy of Reason, from 
October 16-19, 2007, organized by the Italian-American Philosophy group under the 
auspices of the University of Rome (Tor Vergata). 

1] will be using the terms ‘rational’, ‘justified’, ‘reasonable’, ‘warranted’, ‘entitled’, 
‘what ought to be believed’, and so forth, more-or-less interchangeably—although, as 
we will see later, it is important to distinguish between epistemic obligations and episte- 
mic permissions. - 
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aim to ground the facts of epistemic rationality in normative commit- 
ments implicit in our linguistic activity (or, in other words, in the 
language-game rules that we have implicitly decided to follow) 2 

I take these various theories to exhaust the tempting alternatives. 
However, none of them is remotely adequate—or so I shall argue. 
And my overall conclusion will be that the correctness of the above 
norms cannot be explained. Some philosophers will be dissatisfied with 
such a negative and anti-theoretical outcome. But I will suggest at the 
end that this result should be neither surprising nor disappointing. 

Let us begin with the just-mentioned semantogenetic view—namely, 
that at least some of those general normative claims are correct (that 
is, true) in virtue of the fact that the practices they recommend are 
implicit definitions, merely fixing the meanings of words. 


I. THE CLASSICAL ROUTE FROM IMPLICIT DEFINITION TO 
RATIONAL BELIEF 


If ‘bachelor’ is explicitly defined to mean the same as ‘unmarried 
man’, then that fact, it would seem, makes it rational for us to accept, 
‘The bachelors are the unmarried men’. And broadening this ap- 
proach in a natural way, one might well suppose that the rationality 
of more complex forms of linguistic/conceptual activity might simi- 
larly be explained in terms of the fact that they do no more than 
implicitly define the meanings of certain terms. But let us see exactly 
how such an explanation might work. 

Suppose, given what we mean, that it is rational for us to accept, 
a priori and underived, a specified collection of sentences, ‘#f, con- 


* The fundamental epistemic norms governing a prion belief (if there is such a thing) 
are likely to be somewhat different from those governing a posteriori belief. Nonetheless, 
when it comes to the present foundational question of which phenomena are respon- 
sible for what appear to be the basic epistemically normative principles, the answer may 
very well‘be the same in the two cases. Indeed, edch of the most commonly proposed 
answers purports to cover both domains. So, even if one happens to be especially con- 
cerned with the origins of a priori justification, it would be a mistake to assume that 
the appropriate investigation will be more restricted than the one that will be con- 
ducted here. 

* This sort of strategy was deployed by Hilbert, Poincaré, and the logical positivists. It 
has been advocated more recently (in a variety of different forms) by Paul Boghossian 
in “Analyticity Reconsidered,” Notis, xxx, 3 (1996): 360-91, in “How Are Objective 
Epistemic Reasons Possible,” Philosophical Studies, cv1 (2001): 340-80, and in “Blind Rea- 
soning,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume, Lxxvu, 1 (2003): 
225-48; by Christopher Peacocke in A Study of Concepis (Cambridge: MIT, 1992), in 
“How Are A Priori Truths Possible?” European Journal of Philosophy, 1 (August 1993): 
175-99, and in Truly Understood (New York: Oxford, 2008); by Bob Hale and Crispin 
Wright in “Implicit Definition and the A Priori,” in Boghossian and Peacocke, eds., 
New Essays on the A Priori (New York: Oxford, 2000), pp. 286-319; and by Stephen 
Schiffer in “Non-Inferential A Priori Justification” (unpublished manuscript). 
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taining term, ‘f’ (—or, equivalently, that it is rational for us to believe 
the propositions that are expressed by these sentences) * For example, 
‘P might be the word ‘true’, and ‘#,/” the instances of a Tarski-style 
equivalence-schema. Or (with a little extra complexity) ‘f’, g, and ‘h’ 
might be the terms ‘number’, ‘successor’, and ‘zero’, and ‘#a( f, g, h)’ 
the axioms of arithmetic.” 

A traditional idea has been that such facts of rationality may issue 
from considerations of meaning-fixing in virtue of the principle that a 
conclusion is justified when based on a good argument from justified 
premises. For one might take the “good argument” to be simply this: 


Premise: We are stipulating that ‘f’ is to mean something that will 
make ‘#f’ true 


~”. Conclusion: ‘#f’ is true.” 


Such reasoning, however, does not stand up to-scrutiny. It presup- 
poses that whatever is stipulated to be the case must turn out to actually 
be the case—which simply is not so. For example, a dictator may stip- 
ulate who is to be the next leader; but the designated person may die 
before her chance comes to take over. Let me elaborate this objection. 

A stipulation, if it is to be more than an inconsequential ceremony, 
must provoke activity aimed at realizing what has been stipulated. 
And, even if it does that, the attempt can fail. In particular, regarding 
the present semantic context, something must be done—beyond 
merely announcing the stipulation—to try to bring it about that ‘f 
gets the meaning we decided we want it to have (namely, the one that 
will make ‘#f’ true). And, even then, the question will still arise as to 
whether what is done in fact achieves that desired result. 

Now, pretty clearly, the best thing we can do to this end is to reso- 
lutely hold true ‘#f’ (and to let that practice with ‘f’ constrain our overall 
use of the word): For, while we are doing that, we will indeed be sure 
that ‘f’ has the desired meaning. (After all, it would be incoherent to 


4I am using the term, ‘accept’, in a technical sense, for the particular psychological 
relation between a person and a sentence that correlates with his believing the proposi- 
tion expressed by the sentence. In light of this correlation, I will feel free to reformulate 
norms of belief as norms governing the.acceptance of interpreted sentences. 

5 For simplicity, the focus (in this particular section) is on epistemic principles that 
concern the rationality of unconditionally accepting certain interpreted sentences. But 
the discussion (with some obvious adjustments) is also intended to cover norms of 
inference, and externalist norms dictating the acceptance of certain sentences in certain 
specified conditions. 

ê Notice that this way of demonstrating the rationality of an acceptance-practice can- 
not be completely general, since it depends on more basic epistemclogically normative 
assumptions: namely, those that will need to be deployed in certifying our justification 
for accepting the premise and for making the inference from it. 
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vehemently endorse ‘#/’, yet be in some doubt as to whether ‘f’ 
means something that will allow it to be true). But my objection is that 
none of this activity guarantees the truth of ‘#/’. From our holding true 
a sentence—however insistently and unshakably that may be done—it 
does not follow that the sentence actually és true.’ 

It is worth stressing that the complaint here is not that, despite 
our stipulation, we are not entitled to be absolutely certain that ‘#/’ 
is true. [am making the more limited point that our justified certainty 
cannot derive—as supposed in the traditional picture—from our hav- 
ing validly argued to the conclusion that ‘#/ is true from the premise 
that we have made the stipulation and have thereby conferred a defi- 
nite meaning on ‘f’. This premise just does not entail that conclusion. 

The import of the present criticism, however, is not that the semanto- 
genetic strategy has to be entirely given up, but rather that it needs to 
be reconceived. We must indeed abandon the idea that awareness of 
our implicit definitions provides us with the premises on which to base 
justifying arguments for the correctness of the sentences involved in 
those definitions. But we can shift to a more promising version of the 
strategy. We can suppose, first, that—without any need for stipulation— 
certain ways of using words directly fix their meanings (that is, are im- 
plicit definitions of them) and, second, that the truly fundamental epi- 
stemic norm (or one of them, at least) is that if a certain use-practice is 
meaning-fixing then we ought to engage in it. The hope here is not to 
explain this most basic epistemologically normative fact, but merely to 


"T have focused here on the standard view of what sort of stipulation corresponds to 
an implicit definition (roughly, “Let ‘f’ mean what will make ‘#f’ true”). But Boghossian 
has suggested an improvement. (See his “Analyticity Reconsidered” (op. cit.).) A more 
readily realized (hence, preferable) stipulation, he says, would be: “Let ‘f’ mean, if any- 
thing, what will make ‘#f’ true.” For we can be certain of its satisfaction even if we do not 
know whether or not there exists a meaning (indeed, a unique meaning) for ‘f’ that 
would make ‘#/” true. And, given that certainty, then—when we do happen to have good 
reason to maintain (as an extra premise) that ‘f’ does have a definite meaning—we can 
infer (by modus ponens) that ‘#f’ is true. But, no less than in the standard model of 
meaning-stipulation, the implementation question must be confronted; again, it is hard 
to think of an answer to it other than, ‘Rigidly hold ‘#f° true’; and, again, our doing that 
will not entail that ‘#/’ is true—although this underived constraint on ‘f”s usage will 
provide it with a definite meaning. . 

ê We should distinguish two versions of this principle. One of them concerns idiolectical 
meanings, which vary from one person to another within a community—each one being 
fixed by an individual’s own linguistic activity, It says that S’s meaning-constituting practices 
are rational for him. The other version concerns communal meanings, which are assumed 
to be constituted by the common linguistic activity of the majority (or, of the relevant 
“experts”). It says that if Sis a member of linguistic community, C, then C’s meaning- 
constituting practices are rational for S—even if S personally does not engage in them. 

I will focus on the first version, since I believe that this is the one that proponents of 
the semantogenetic strategy have had in mind. But my criticisms will apply to the sec- 
ond version as well. 
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account for our apparently -basic epistemic norms (including versions of 
those listed initially) in terms of a less obvious, fruly-basic ur-norm—one 
affirming the rationality of those use-practices that constitute meanings.” 


II. IRRATIONAL CONCEPTS? 


But is this alleged urnorm.correct? And, even if it is correct, can it ex- 
plain any of the familiar epistemic norms listed at the outset? I would 
say no to both. But before I explain why, let me mention an alleged 
difficulty that I am not moved by. This is the objection that certain 
meanings are fixed by irrational practices of word-use. For example, 
someone would give ‘tonk’ its distinctive meaning (as specified by 
Arthur Prior) by having an underived disposition to infer in accor- 
dance with the inference rules 


' Dp p tonk q 


+ 








ea p tonk q eg q 
And ‘pom’ may be taken (paralleling Michael Dummett’s example) 
to get its Australian meaning from 


x is English l xis a pom “am 


on m ee te a et ot 








J. xis a pom .”. x is pretentious. !° 


Thus, certain pattérns of usage will yield a word’s meaning without 
being legitimate! l 

But I would suggest that the problem with these supposed meaning- 
constituting inferential dispositions is not that.it would be irrational 
to have them, but that it is impossible to have them. —So there are 
no such meanings. 

In the ‘tonk’ case, since any ‘g could be trivially derived from any 
‘p, we would have to be disposed to accept every sentence—which is 


° Any plausible explanation, in wholly non-normative terms, of the most basic epi- 
stemically normative facts would have to involve a reductive analysis of the concepts, 
RATIONAL, JUSTIFIED, OUGHT, and so forth. But, for familiar reasons—for example, 
Moore’s “open question” argument, and considerations regarding the motivational 
power of normative belief—it seems unlikely that a naturalistic analysis of these norma- 
tive notions is possible. Therefore, although some proponents of the semantogenetic 
view might be interpreted as suggesting that it offers a way of grounding epistemic 
norms in entirely non-normative facts about meaning, I think that a more charitable 
interpretation runs along the less ambitious lines that I consider in the text, whereby 
the aim is merely to explain what are in practice taken to be the basic norms in terms of 
a yet more basic one. 

See, for example, Prior’s “The Runabout Inference Ticket,” Anaiysis, XXI (1960): 
38-39, Dummett’s Frege: Philosophy of Language (London: Duckworth, 1973), -and 
Boghossian’s “Blind Reasoning.” 
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inconsistent with the very nature of acceptance (specifically, with the 
role of acceptance in decision making).” 

And as for ‘pom’, it is important to bear in mind the general point that, 
in order to be meaning-constituting, a rule (or set of use-dispositions) 
must be the fundamental core-source of the word’s overall usage. But 
insofar as the above rules for ‘pom’ are taken to be fundamental (for 
example, are not followed on the basis of empirical evidence as to the 
pretentiousness of the English), we would have to be arbitrarily impos- 
ing a new condition for accepting ‘x is pretentious’—one that is incon- 
sistent with either its present meaning or with that of ‘x is English’.” 

_ Therefore it is simply not possible to follow the above rules in a 
meaning-constituting way. Thus it is far from obvious that there really 
are “irrational meanings” of the kind that would provide counter- 
examples to the wenorm under present consideration. 

But if we cannot identify any irrational meaning-constituting prac- 
tices, what is left to be potentially wrong with the semantogenetic view? 
Well, there are still a couple of things to worry about—and I will take 
them up in turn. One is the question of whether the just-conceded 
“positive” normative status of each genuinely meaning-constituting 
practice (that is, its not being irrational) coincides with the particular 
normative status we are trying to explain—namely, epistemic obligation. 
And second, there is the question of whether the practices of word use 
that are meaning-constituting include those, such as logic and arith- 
metic, whose obligatoriness we want to account for. 


III. FIRST GENERAL OBJECTION TO THE IMPROVED (NONCLASSICAL) 
SEMANTOGENETIC STRATEGY: WE OBTAIN NORMS OF PERMISSION, BUT 
WE NEED NORMS OF OBLIGATION 


This difficulty emerges once we are careful to distinguish what we are 
epistemically required to accept from what we are epistemically allowed to 
accept. For it would appear that, within the semantogenetic approach, 
neither of these degrees of normativity is the one that meaning- 
constituting practices can be taken to possess. 


" The point is that, since a person cannot decide to perform every one of the alter- 
native actions open to him, he cannot have every one of the beliefs that would motivate 
those decisions. For more on this, see my “Implicit Definition, Analytic Truth, and A 
Priori Knowledge,” Noiis, xxx1 (1997): 423—40. 

* Of course, it is perfectly possible to come to believe (either rationally or irrationally) 
that the English are pretentious. And one might then proceed to infer in accord with the 
pair of rules under consideration—defining ‘pom’ as ‘English’. But, in that case, the 
meaning-constituting disposition—the basic source of the word’s overall use—would be to 
intersubstitute those two terms, not to follow the above pair of inference rules. Those rules 
could be what provides ‘pom’ with its meaning only if they were followed underived— 
which is impossible, given the present meanings of ‘English’ and ‘pretentious’. 
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After all, it obviously cannot be that all possible meaning-constituting 
practices are obligatory. For, if they were, then we would be required, 
for every sound S and every meaning M, to give sound S the meaning 
M—which is absurd. 

Nor can we take the norm to be that those meaning-constituting 
` practices in which we actually engage are on that account obligatory. 
For what could conceivably be the point of a norm that only requires 
us to do something that we are already doing?!” 

So the postulated urnorm could only be that if ‘f’’s meaning would 
be fixed by our underived acceptance of ‘#f then we are permitted to 
accept ‘#/” underived. And this is indeed plausible—since it is equiva- 
lent to the independently plausible idea that we are entitled to mean 
whatever we want by our words. But now the problem is to see how 
norms of this sort could deliver the results we need. How could norms 
that merely give permission ever imply that a certain belief is impermissible, 
that is, irrational—for example, that Fred ought not to have accepted 
‘There are pink dogs and there are no pink dogs’? Assume, for the sake 
of argument, that the meanings of ‘and’ and ‘not’ are fixed (in part) by 
our practice of not contradicting ourselves and of condemning self- 
contradiction. It will then follow from our candidate urnorm that Fred 
is permitted to engage in this practice: But that falls short of what we 
were aspiring to explain—namely, his obligation to conform. 

It might be suggested, perhaps, that we are nonetheless in striking 
distance of what we want. For we have succeeded in explaining why it 
is legitimate for us to follow certain rules (for example, the rule of never 
accepting contradictions). And we can now suppose that a further 
norm then kicks in—namely, that one is obliged to obey whatever rules 
one is legitimately following. 

This response has a couple of questionable features, however. In 
the first place, the further alleged norm does not seem right. My fol- 
lowing the rule, “Go to the gym three times a week!” is legitimate; still, 
I am surely under no obligation to obey it. So why should rules of word 
use be any different (even if they happen to be explanatorily funda- 
mental, and hence meaning-constituting)? It would be peculiar if just 
these cases of legitimate rule-following induce obligations to obey. 

And, in the second place, one might think that, given what we mean 
by ‘and’ and ‘not’, our following (and not merely our obeying) the rule 


13 If the norm is taken to concern communal meanings (see footnote 8) then there isa 
little more scope for a response to this objection. For the norm would genuinely reg- 
ulate anyone whose basic uses of a word do not match the practice of the majority 
(which is what is assumed to fix the word’s meaning). The difficulty is still not entirely 
removed, however. For we surely fee] that epistemic norms apply to everyone—not only 
to those whose understanding of language is deficient. 
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of noncontradiction is obligatory (and not merely legitimate); and this 
remains unexplained.” 

Thus there would appear to be an unbridgeable gap between, on 
the one hand, the normative status that can reasonably be ascribed to 
a meaning-constituting practice of word-use and, on the other hand, 
the epistemic requirements that we are aiming to account for. 


IV. SECOND GENERAL OBJECTION TO THE NEW SEMANTOGENETIC 
APPROACH? THE COMMITMENTS RECOMMENDED OR DICTATED BY OUR 
FAMILIAR NORMS ARE SUBSTANTIVE, GOING WELL BEYOND WHAT IS 
REQUIRED MERELY TO FIX MEANINGS OR CONCEPTS 


To see why this is so, consider, to begin with, the case of a scientific 
theory-formulation, “7(f)’, concerning the postulated, unobservable 
phenomenon, f-ness. Although we might have some initial temptation 
to think that ‘/°’s meaning emerges from, and depends upon, the ac- 
ceptance of ‘T(/)’, this idea is in fact pee by a variety of inter- 
related considerations: 


First: someone may be skeptical of whether ‘7(/)’ is correct (for exam- 
ple, phlogiston theory, or neutrino theory), and may debate its plausibil- 
ity. with its advocates, whilst nonetheless meaning the same as them by 
the word ‘f’ (‘phlogiston’, or ‘neutrino’).” 


Second: many theory-formulations are both false and irrational to accept 
(for example, the sentential expression of phlogiston theory). But this 
would be hard to explain if they were nothing more than definitions. 


Third: the intuitively plausible norm concerning any such irrational for- 
mulation is that, given the standard meanings of its component words (and 
given our evidence), we ought not to hold it true. But if the standard 


“But see footnote 17 for further discussion. 

5 One might attempt to resist the force of this observation by reference to social 
externalism—namely, that an individual member of a linguistic community may be 
credited with meaning what the majority (or the “experts”) mean, even though his 
own usage diverges somewhat from theirs (which constitutes that communal meaning). 
But such a response is in fact beside the point. For even someone with a perfect under- 
standing of some theoretical term might nonetheless explicitly dissociate himself from 
the predictive-explanatory practice for the sake of which the term was introduced. To 
put it another way: if there were a community—causally disconnected from ours—in 
which ‘7*(g)’ was entertained and universally rejected, ‘g could nonetheless have the 
same meaning there as it does here, where ‘7*(g)’ is universally accepted. 

Some philosophers (notably Timothy Williamson in chapter 4 of his The Philosophy of 
Philosophy (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2007)) take the moral of the “dissenting expert” to 
be that there are no sentences whose acceptance is a necessary condition of our mean- 
ing what we do by them. And, for similar reasons, one might think that no acceptance- 
practice with a word (no matter how complex and tentative) is essential to its meaning. 
From this point of view, the semantogenetic approach is an obvious nonstarter. 
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meanings of its theoretical terms were to metaphysically necessitate our 
holding true those sentences, then this normative conditional would 
be absurd. 


Thus although, very plausibly, our acceptance of ‘T( fY is indeed suffi- 
cient for our meaning what we do by ‘P’, it is not really necessary—so it 
is not what constitutes our understanding of that term. 

' As for what then does constitute it, an attractive approach to this 
problem is to factor the acceptance of ‘7(/)’ into two components: 
first, a substantive empirical commitment to accept some theory of the 
form ‘7(_)’; and second, a semantic decision to formulate that theory 
using ‘f’. We might then suppose that this second factor—which can be 
in place without the empirical commitment—is all that is needed to 
provide ‘f’ with its meaning. 

And as for what such an implicit semantic decision would amount 
to, perhaps it is grounded in certain inferential dispositions: namely, 
to accept ‘T(f)’ provided either (a) some theory of ae form ‘T(_)’ is 
accepted, or (b) ‘There are fs’ is accepted. 

So much for scientific theoretical terms. But it is hard to see why the 
same considerations would not apply across the board. And if they do, 
then the meanings of arithmetical terms are not'constituted by our ac- 
ceptance of the Peano axioms, but rather by our conditional commit- 
ment to accept them provided either that we accept (suppositionally) 
some formulation with their distinctive structure, or that we accept 
(suppositionally) some substantive number-theoretic consequence ' 
of the Peano axioms (for example, “There are numbers’). —In which 
case, the justification for our arithmetical commitments cannot arise 
from the way in which arithmetical terms come to mean what they do. 


16 The idea of some such two-way factorization originated in the works of Bertrand 
Russell, The Analysis of Matter (London: Allen and Unwin, 1927), Rudolf Carnap, 
Der Logische Aufbau der Welt (Berlin: Schlachtensee Weltkreis, 1928), Frank Ramsey, 
“Theories” (1929), reprinted in his Foundations, D.H. Mellor, ed. (New York: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1978), and David Lewis, “How to Define Theoretical Terms,” this 
JOURNAL, LVII, 13 (July 9, 1970): 427-66. 

According to their way of implementing this idea, the two factors are tantamount to 
(i) accepting ‘AD7T(@)’, and (ii) accepting ADT(®)— Tf)’. But my own tentative 
characterization of the two commitments diverges from this proposal in various re- 
spects. First, I avoid objectual second-order quantification (and the problem of what 
the variables would range over). Second, I aim for an account that will cover practices 
(such as logical reasoning) that do not consist simply in the acceptance of a certain 
conjunction of sentences. And third, I have come to think (post Reflections on Meaning 
(New York: Oxford, 2005)) that in order to mean what we do by ‘f’ it will not suffice 
that we are prepared (in suppositional contexts) to accept ‘T( fY given ‘T(g)’, or given 
‘T(h)’, and so forth (which corresponds to factor (ii) in the above traditional model). 
We must, in addition, have a disposition to infer ‘T( fY from ‘fs exist’. 
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It even becomes questionable whether the meanings of logical terms 
are constituted by our patterns of deductive reasoning. For it may well 
be, again, that these meanings result rather from a pair of conditional 
commitments: (a) provided we are going, in suppositional contexts, to 
reason along those lines, to articulate our reasoning with the words, 
‘and’, ‘or’, ‘not’, ‘every’, and so on; and (b) provided we accept (sup- 
positionally) some basic sentences involving one of these logical terms 
(for example, some things of the form ‘pand q’, or ‘not p’, and so forth), 
to reason classically from such premises.” 

Technicalities aside, the essential point here is that we are capable 
of understanding the terms of a logical system that we do not our- 
selves endorse. Paralleling the above discussion of scientific theory- 
formulations, this is supported by the following three considerations. 
First, such understanding is displayed when we experiment with a pro- 
posed logic, trying it on for size, working with it to see if doing so has 
untoward consequences. Thus, without accepting the logic, we can 
manifest our appreciation of the role played within it of its logical 
terms; and we thereby show our grasp of their meanings.” Second, 
we do not feel that the alternatives to our logical practices are equally 
rational. But why wouldn’t we, if those alternatives would do no more 
than assign alternative meanings to the logical terms? ‘And third, 
strictly speaking our norm of deductive logic takes the form of a con- 
ditional: “Given what is standardly meant by the logical terms one should 


"IfI am right in thinking that conditional commitment (b) is involved in fixing 
the meanings of the logical constants, then elimination rules—such as ‘p and g/ <p 
and ‘p, If p then g/..¢—must be followed by anyone who perfectly understands the 
eliminated terms. So one might hope to argue that, after all, at least some of our basic 
logical norms can be explained in terms of meaning-constitution. 

But it would remain to overcome the difficulty discussed in section 111. Intuitively, we 
are obliged to follow these rules (given what we mean); but how can an obligation to do 
something stem from actually doing it?! Now, one might respond that this intuition is 
mistaken—that in fact the normative status of the rules, given their meaning-constituting 
potential, is merely that it is legitimate for us to follow them. But then the question arises as 
to why we should be obliged to obey them: And (as mentioned in footnote 14) the answer 
would require invoking something like the following norm: 


If someone legitimately follows rule R(w), and if that is meaning-constituting, then 
he is epistemically obliged to obey R(w). 


But this seems ad hoc. Rules do not generally engender such obligations. 

* Boghossian argues (in “Blind Reasoning,” p. 247) that the meanings: of logical 
terms cannot be given by a conditionalized version of logical theory, since its formula- 
tion (like any other conditionalized theory-formulation) would itself require logical 
terms. But one might respond that, since meaning-constituting rules of use are followed 
implicitly, there is no need for us to have a prior understanding of any formulation of 
them; a certain practice will do; and I have just been indicating what form, in the case of 
logical terms, that practice might take. 
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reason in such-and-such a way.” But if that way of reasoning were itself 
a necessary condition of those terms meaning what they do, then this 
norm would be idle and absurd. 

Thus, our attaching the standard meanings to ‘not’, ‘every’, and so 
on, does not require our endorsement of any particular logic. But 
in that case, even if the ur-norm under present consideration were 
correct—so that we could infer from it 


If the meanings of our logical terms are dependent upon our logical 
practice, then that practice is justified 


—this conditional, since it has a false antecedent, could not help ex- 
-plain its consequent, that is, the rationality of logic.” 


V. A COUNTERARGUMENT: WHAT ABOUT EXPLICIT DEFINITION? 


It may seem that there must be something wrong with such a sweeping 
critique of the semantogenetic strategy. For don’t our explicit defi- 
nitions have normative import? Surely it is in virtue of our having de- 
fined ‘bachelor’ as ‘unmarried man’ that we ought to accept “The 
bachelors are the unmarried men’. Yet the considerations that I have 
been urging-would seem to leave no room for this. . 

In response, I would concede that there is little relevant difference 
between implicit and explicit definition: both are cases of a word being 
given a certain explanatorily fundamental regularity of use. But, I 
would say that in neither case does that regularity ORPI to an 
epistemic norm. 

For example, we should accept ‘Every number has a successor’. But, as 
we have just seen, this fact of rationality is the product of two things: first, 
the obligation to make a certain substantive arithmetical assumption— 
roughly, that there 'is a system of abstract entities displaying a given 
structure; and second, the decision to call these entities ‘numbers’ 
and to call the basic relation between them ‘successor’. This second 
factor is implemented by means of a certain use-regularity. But confor- 
mity with that regularity is not the arithmetical practice whose rational- 
ity philosophers have sought to explain. In fact, conformity with that 
regularity is not an epistemic requirement at all. 

Similarly, we ought indeed to accept “The bachelors are he unmar- 
ried men’. But again this derives from two separate factors. One is the 


Tn section m it was suggested (apparently in defense of the semantogenetic view) 
that there may be no irrational meaning-constituting practices. But we now see that this 
defense contains the seeds of the present objection—namely, that the practices nec- 
essary (as well as sufficient) for meaning what we do are too weak to be of epistemologi- 
cal interest. 
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obligation to-accept all instances of the logical principle, ‘The fs are 
the fs’—in particular, ‘The unmarried men are the unmarried men’. 
The other—the meaning-constituting commitment—is the underived 
disposition to freely intersubstitute ‘bachelor’ and ‘unmarried man’. 
Thus—just as in the case of implicit definition—the epistemically nor- 
mative fact does not hold merely in virtue of how a word’s meaning 
is engendered.” 


VI. IS THERE A ROUTE FROM REFERENCE TO REASONS? 


The semantogenetic theories examined so far presuppose that each 
meaning (or concept) stems from certain basic acceptance-cum- 
inferential activities, and claim that any such practice is rational. 
But now I would like to look very briefly at an alternative form of 
the approach—one developed in Christopher Peacocke’s most recent 
work.” He has come to the view that what individuates a concept is its 
“fundamental rule of reference” (rather than a conceptual role)—that 
is, the most basic way of specifying what, if anything, the concept stands 
for. And his thesis is that such rules help to explain the correctness of 
whatever norms are distinctive of the concepts whose referents they 
specify. For he suggests that whenever a certain belief is rational (given 
the circumstances), then this is so in virtue of the fact that these cir- 
cumstances make.it likely that the belief’s truth condition (as deter- 
mined by its structure and the fundamental rules of reference of its 
component concepts) is satisfied. : 

But this suggestion faces a tough dilemma—fatal, as far as I can see. 
Are we to understand “making it likely’ in normative terms, along the 
lines of “providing reason to believe” that the truth condition is satisfied? 
Or are we to understand it as an objective probability claim, to mean 
something like “creating a propensity’ for the condition to be satisfied? 


* There is a nice question (put to me by Andreas Kemmerling) as to why the 
meaning-constituting practice for ‘bachelor’ does not relate.to ‘The bachelors are 
the unmarried men’ in a way that exactly parallels the conditionalized factor that I 
suggested is appropriate for scientific terms, for arithmetic, and for logic. I think the 
answer resides in the fact that, whereas the latter terms are introduced for the sake of 
being able to engage in certain corresponding substantive practices, ‘bachelor’ and 
other explicitly defined words are introduced merely for the sake of abbreviation 


_ and convenience. 


*' See his Truly Understood (op. cit.). Peacocke’s earlier view (in, for example, A Study 
of Concepts (op. cit.)) was that each concept is individuated and constituted by a certain 
conceptual role (its possession condition) and that, as long as there exists some assign- 
ment of referents to the concepts that renders the possession condition true (or truth 
preserving), then this conceptual role must be rational. This position is similar to the 
semantogenetic approach criticized above. And see also my discussion of it in Reflections 
of Meaning, chapter 5, pp. 163-65. 
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The normative option is subject to a pair of objections. First, it would 
leave us with an unsatisfiable infinite regress—each reason to believe 
needing to be backed by reason to believe something else. And second, 
a proposition (for example, <x is red>) will typically be simpler than 
the sophisticated proposition that Peacocke takes to articulate its 
truth conditions (for example, <x has just the color-property that this 
rose does>). But, in that case, it is natural to expect that the rationality 
of believing that a given proposition’s truth condition is satisfied will 
sometimes be explanatorily dependent upon the rationality of believ- 
ing that proposition—which is the opposite of what Peacocke needs. 

As for the objective option, it amounts to the reliabilist thesis—very 
crudely—that a belief is rational because it is probably true. This 
point of view will be criticized in section 1x. For now suffice: it to say 
that it ignores the general distinction between the reasonability of a 
goal (in this case, truth) and the reasonability of believing that a given 
method will achieve it. 

In light of these difficulties one might well suspect that Peacocke is 
mistaken is assuming that the rationality of believing a proposition 
must be backed by the rationality of believing the proposition ‘that 
articulates its truth condition. But, in that case, it is-hard to see how 
rules specifying the reference-conditions of concepts can play an im- 
portant role in epistemology. 

The upshot of our discussion so far is that there appears to be 
no way that facts about the constitution of word-meanings—whether 
use-theoretic or reference-theoretic—will account for the rationality- 
statuses of beliefs and inferential transitions. Such considerations, it 
would seem, cannot provide argumentative support; they cannot ex- 
plain the correctness of our epistemic norms; and they cannot be the 
ultimately justifying factors cited in a unifying wenorm.™ 


VII. RATIONAL INTUITION 


So let us turn to another strategy. It is sometimes suggested that 
certain convictions are based on intuition. Supposedly, we have a 


" 2 For further critical discussion of the relationship between epistemic rationality and 
meaning-constitution, see Joshua Schechter and David Enoch’s “Meaning and Justifica- 
tion: The Case of Modus Ponens,” Noiis, XL, 4 (2006): 687-715; and their (this time by 
Enoch and Schechter) “How Are Basic BeliefForming Methods Justified,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, LXXVI, 3 (2008): 547-79. 

See also my Reflections on Meaning, chapter 5. The main conclusions of that chapter 
are the same as those reached here. But note the following differences: (1) I am 
focused here on the idea of a basic semantogenetic ur-norm, rather than the idea of 
grounding the correctness of epistemic norms in non-normative semantic phenomena; 
and (2) I am now inclined (as sketched in footnote 16) to depart from the traditional 
way of articulating our conditionalized meaning-constituting commitments. 
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sense, or feeling, or insight that—for example—each number has 
a successor, that either there is extraterrestrial life or there is not, 
and that one ought to appreciate the existence-of those facts. And, 
supposedly, the beliefs provoked by such intuitions are, on that ac- 
count, justified.” 

But a straightforward objection to this idea is that—on reflection— 
we do not actually seem to possess a faculty of intuition. No doubt we 
have certain fundamental convictions—beliefs and inferences that 
come from neither experience nor reasoning. We just feel that they 
are obviously right. And we might then express ourselves by saying, 
“That’s just the way things intuitively seem.” But there is no character- 
istic experience, no phenomenological “glow of plausibility,” that lies 
behind those certainties. Introspection reveals no such thing—but 
would presumably reveal it ifit were there. 

Pretty clearly, the real source of the belief in such a faculty is not 
dispassionate self-awareness, but rather the philosopher’s desire for a 
certain theoretical unity. By invoking a faculty analogous to percep- 
tion, one can hope to explain a priori knowledge along the same lines 
as empirical knowledge. How neat! But the facts suggest that this hope 
ought to be abandoned. 


VIII. RADICAL INTERNALISM 


Perhaps, then, we should say simply that any fundamental conviction is 
legitimate? This is a position someone may feel driven to embrace if 
he is initially tempted by the intuition picture, but then comes to ap- 
preciate that there are in fact no such peculiar experiences. Instead of 
maintaining that our basic nonempirical beliefs and methods are justi- 
fied by intuition, he might suppose that they are intrinsically (“default,” 
“blindly”) justified—that is, perfectly rational, despite there being no 
reasoning or experience or circumstance that makes them so. Thus, 
‘rationality will be attributed only in cases where an individual violates 
his own basic belief-forming rules. 

But this proposal does not Square with our conception of epistemic 
reason—which does allow for the possibility that someone’s most fun- 
damental convictions may be misguided. After all, a primary function 
of epistemic norms is to assess and persuade-other people. And internal’ 
incoherence is not the only kind of defect with which we are concerned. 


*8 See Jerrold Katz’s Realistic Rationalism (Cambridge: MIT, 1998); Laurence 
BonJour’s In Defense of Pure Reason (New York: Cambridge 1998); and George Bealer, 
“A Theory of the A Priori,” Pacific Philosophical Quarterly Lxxx1 (2000): 1-30. 

Note that the facts detectable through intuition might be held to include normative 
facts—for example, that whatever seems red should tentatively be assumed to be red. 
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Just because someone’s following a given rule of reasoning (for example, 
his projection of ‘grue’) may be too basic in his thinking for him to 
able to figure out its irrationality, that does not mean it is not irrational. 
We do not assess a person’s beliefs by reference to his basic epistemic 
methods, but by reference to our own (which we inevitably take to be 
the correct ones). 


IX. RELIABILISM 


A popular candidate, these days, for the role of “key nouon of episte- 
mic normativity” is truth. The central thesis of reliabilism is (roughly) 
that certain beliefforming methods tend to yield results that are true; 
and, on account of this sort of reliability, those methods (plus the be- 
liefs engendered by them) are justified.” 

This approach enjoys an extraordinarily persistent appeal. It contin- 
ues to be widely endorsed despite the fact that all natural formulations 
of the idea have been confronted with counterexamples. Reliable yet 
irrational methods are two-a-penny; and rational but unreliable ones 
- are easy to imagine.” 

So we might well suspect, as in the case of the rational intuition strat- 
egy, that the advocates of reliabilism are in the grip of some dubious 
theoretical presupposition. Here, the motivating idea would appear to 
be a sense of the intimate relationship between truth and justification: 
more specifically, a conviction that there must be some way of explain- 
ing the propriety of our epistemic policies in terms of the value of 
their goal, which is truth. The reliabilist approach promises to deliver 
that explanation. Crudely put, it is that such-and-such policies are 
good because they engender something valuable. | 

But this picture distorts our actual views about truth, justification, 
and the relation between them. In general, a means-end rationale 


_*4See Alvin Goldman’s Epistemology and Cognition (Cambridge: Harvard, 1986); 
Marshall Swain’s Reasons and Knowledge (Ithaca: Cornell, 1981); and Ernest Sosa, “Beyond 
Internal Foundations to External Virtues,” in Epistemic Justification, BonJour and Sosa, eds. 
(Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2003), pp. 97—171. 

5 Consider a correct, empirical, law-like regularity, ‘All As are Bs’, that would be rea- 
sonable to believe only on the basis of inductive support. And imagine someone who 
believes it despite having no such support. That belief is irrational even though it is 
true. Therefore, even though his method of arriving at the belief that something is 
B—namely by inferring it from the thing being A—is perfectly reliable, both the method 
and its epistemic products are irrational. 

As for rational but relatively unreliable belief-forming methods, surely our actual in- 
ductive practice falls in this category. It is far from 100% reliable. We very often make 
rational but false predictions. But if we knew the laws of nature, we would not make 
these mistakes. Thus, an inductive practice that happened (luckily) to build in the truth 
of the actual laws would be much more reliable than ours. 
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for a policy requires a pair of mutually independent normative as- 
sessments: the end must be desirable, and it must be reasonable for 
us to believe that the policy will achieve it. Therefore, a means-end 
explanation of why some epistemic policy is rational could not derive 
solely from the fact that the policy is reliable (that is, will achieve our 
goal); such an explanation also requires a premise to the effect that 
the policy is reasonably taken to be reliable. If that element is left out 
of the story—if we focus instead on which policies will actually realize 
the value of truth—then the sense in which we “ought” to employ 
those policies is purely objective and not genuinely normative. By anal- 
ogy, one may say, “I ought (objectively) to have sold those stocks,” 
simply on the grounds that their price just declined, and even if 
one had possessed overwhelming reason to think that they would in- 
crease in price so that it would have been patently irrational to sell 
them. Similarly, we surely possess a fully normative, evaluative sense 
of “what ought to be believed.” And that is the notion of epistemic 
normativity with which we are primarily concerned. Reliabilism, how- 
ever, is obviously oriented towards the objective concept. So it is hardly 
surprising that, when promoted as an account of our normative con- 
cept, it is subject to undeniable counterexamples.” 


X. CONSTRUCTIVISM 


One further strategy worth considering is that epistemic normativity is 
grounded in our lingutstic attitudes and practices, in the rules that we 
have decided to follow, in the norms that we take to be correct. 
The idea is that just.as we make up rules of an ordinary game (such 
as chess), and are henceforth bound by them when playing it, so we 
decided (implicitly) on the rules of our language-games—including 
rules.of sentence-acceptance—and are now obliged to obey them 
when we engage in linguistic activity. For example, we settled on 
the rule: Never jointly accept ‘p’, ‘If p, q, and ‘not q’; so we should 
now conform; thus it is rational to obey modus ponens.” 

But why should I obey the rules of chess on a particular occasion? 
Of course, chess is defined by these rules. Therefore it is trivial that if 


% For detailed discussion, see my “The Value of Truth,” Nois, xL, 2- (2006): 347—60. 

” See Robert Brandom’s Making It Explicit (Cambridge: Harvard, 1994); and Mark 
Lance and John Hawthorne’s The Grammar of Meaning (New York: Cambridge, 1997). 

Brandom’s formulation of the idea is that we have adopted certain implicit norma- 
tive attitudes (manifested in our practices of acceptance, argument, and criticism) and 
that these commitments institute epistemic obligations. 

This strategy is often called “constructivism”: the facts of how we ought to regulate 
our beliefs are said to be constructed, or constituted, from the facts of how we (implic- 
itly) think we ought to regulate them. 
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I am playing chess I must (in some sense) abide by them. But this is 
not a normative sense; so it is not relevant to the current issue. Our 
question is why, when sitting down at the board having arranged to 
play, I am then obliged to obey the rules. And the obvious answer is 
moral. If I did not abide by them, I would be breaking an agreement, 
and that would be wrong. 

Notice that the explanation of why we ought (in such circum- 
stances) to obey the rules of chess is not that “it was up to us to choose 
them.” Nor is it that “we take ourselves to be under that obligation.” 
Those facts are completely irrelevant! 

Now we can grant that analogous norms are in play during linguis- 
tic communication. There too we are morally obliged to abide by cer- 
tain rules—namely, those rules for the use of words that provide them 
with their meanings. For we are obliged to avoid inducing false belief; 
so we are obliged to give our words their standard meanings. It would 
be wrong to go around saying “My dog is friendly,” while meaning 
“My dog is vicious.” 

But it is pretty clear that these considerations have no bearing what- 
soever on why it is impermissible for us to contradict ourselves, on why 
we ought to hold that every whole number has a successor, and so on. 
Surely these are not ethical requirements. Surely they do not derive 
from people’s expectations. The usual criticism of someone (for exam- 
ple, Graham Priest) who disagrees with the rule, “Never accept an in- 
stance of ‘pand not #’,” is not a moral criticism; it is not that he is failing 
to keep the agreements he has implicitly made with others in his com- 
munity. It is that he is neglecting a peculiarly epistemic obligation. 

Of course, the suggestion that our being subject to such obligations 
somehow emerges from our assuming that we are subject to them is 
implausibly paradoxical on its face. Can believing a proposition ever 
make it true?! But the main present point is that it gains no support 
whatsoever from the case of games.” 


XI. THE “NO THEORY” THEORY 


In light of the grave deficiencies in all these proposals, which I 
take to be the most initially appealing of the available accounts of 


°8 Let me articulate this objection to Brandom’s constructivist position in terms that 
are closer to his own. There may well be moral reasons (of cooperation) for a person 
within a linguistic community to operate with words in such a way as to manifest certain 
implicit normative attitudes. And these may indeed engender certain WA- 
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epistemic rationality, we ought to ask ourselves whether we should 
ever have expected to come up with such a thing. Is there any 
good reason to hold that our familiar norms of justification must 
be susceptible to some sort of philosophical grounding? I do not 
think so. 

It would be a mistake to think that such an explanation would 
put us in a better position to respond to the skeptic, and hence to 
help us ward off relativism about epistemic rationality. For the truth 
or falsity of skepticism—of the radical view that our beliefs (in one or 
another broad domain) are not justified —hinges merely on what the 
correct epistemic norms are, and not at all on whether they can be 
unified or can be grounded in deeper facts. And the norms that we 
actually endorse—including those listed at the outset—do not engen- 
der skepticism. 

Granted, the question may be raised as to whether the norms we 
take to be correct really ave the correct ones. But the fact that we 
are not able to explain their correctness could undermine our com- 
mitment to them only relative to an assumption we have no rea- 
son to accept—namely, that genuine normative facts must be 
explicable. On the contrary, since any such explanation would require 
some normative premise, that assumption would lead straight into vi- 
cious regress. 

One might worry—if the correctness of our apparently basic norms 
simply cannot be explained—that.we would be left entirely in the 
dark as to why we ar, or ought to be, committed to their correctness. 

But we are committed, because, whenever we believe something, we 
take that belief to be rational—and vice versa. Therefore the norms 
we take to be correct will be those that recommend whatever happen 
to be our basic beliefforming procedures. 

In order to explain why we ought to be committed to the cor- 
rectness of these norms, however, it will be necessary to appeal to 
those norms themselves—especially, of course, to the one that gov- 
erns the rationality of attributions of rationality. But, quite plausibly, 
that norm refers to the other basic norms (concerning observa- 
tion, arithmetic, deduction, induction, and so on) and tells us that 
our attributions of rationality ought to be dictated by them. And, if 
so, then the fact that we are obliged to maintain the correctness of 
any such basic norm—of induction, say—is, quite understandably, 
just as explanatorily fundamental as the correctness of that basic 
norm itself... 


"s Finally; oné-should not think that it is plainly implausible that our 
_ “disparate array.ofseemingly-basic epistemic norms:be unsystematizable 
| and irreducible'That would be to overgeneralize from the empirical 
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domain, where the drive to simple theories is very frequently satisfied 
and hence eminently reasonable.” 

Therefore, the most fundamental fact of epistemic normativity 
might very well be that a certain longish and diverse list of beliefforming 
procedures itemizes the rational ones. It would be entirely unsurprising, 
in other words, if the correctness of what we ordinarily regard as basic 
epistemic norms simply could not be explained. 

PAUL HORWICH 
New York University 


2 Thus we need not be moved by the second paragraph of the foilowing passage 
from Boghossian’s “Blind Reasoning” (p. 239): 


You want to know which inference patterns are permitted to be blind [that is, un- 
derived, (PH)]? These ones: Modus Ponens, Non-Contradiction, and a few others. 
Do not ask why it is precisely these inference patterns that are sanctioned. There is 
no deep answer to that question; there is just the list. ; 

What makes this brand of deflationary answer unsatisfactory is that it is hard to 
believe that the property of being warrant-transferring is simply a primitive prop- 
erty that an inference pattern either has or fails to have. Surely, if an inference 
pattern is warrant transferring there must be some property by virtue of which it 
is warrant transferring. And our question is: What, in the most basic cases, in which 
reflectively available support is not possible, could that property be? 


My response is that it is for certain identifiable and questionable reasons (just men- 
tioned) that someone might find the deflationary “nothing-buta-list” answer so hard 
to believe. 
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EPISTEMIC RULES* 


ccording to a very natural picture of rational belief, we aim to 

believe only what is true. However, as Bernard Williams used 

to say, the world does not just inscribe itself onto our minds. 
Rather, we have to try to figure out what is true from the evidence 
available to us. 

To do this, we rely on a set of epistemic rules that tell us in some 
general way what it would be most rational to believe under various 
epistemic circumstances. We reason about what to believe; and we 
do so by relying on a set of rules.’ 

Although there is some controversy about exactly how these rules 
are to be formulated, we take ourselves to know roughly what they are. 
For example, we have a rule linking visual appearances to beliefs: 


(Observation) If it visually seems to you that p, then you are prima facie 
rationally permitted to believe that p. 


We have some sort of inductive rule linking beliefs about the observed 
to beliefs about the unobserved, an example of which might be: 


- (Induction) For appropriate Fs and Gs, if you have observed n (for some 
sufficiently large n) Fs and they have all been Gs, then you are prima 
facie rationally permitted to believe that all Fs are Gs. 


We also have deductive rules, such as: 


(Modus Ponens): If you are rationally permitted to believe both that p 
and that ‘If p, then q’, then, you are prima facie rationally permitted to 
believe that q. 


* This paper has been in the works for quite a long time. Avery early version of some 
of its arguments appeared as “Meaning, Rules and Intention,” Philosophical Studies, 
CXXIV, 2 (2005): 185-97, as part of a symposium on Philip Pettit’s Rules, Reasons and. 
Norms (New York: Oxford, 2002). I have benefited greatly from feedback over the inter- 
vening years from various audiences—at various seminars at New York University, the 
Graduate Conference at the University of Warwick, the Workshop on Epistemic Nor- 
mativity at Chapel Hill, University of California in Los Angeles, Stony Brook, Rutgers, 
Princeton, and the Transcendental Philosophy Network Workshop in London, to name 
just those that come to mind. I am also grateful to Shamik Dasgupta, Sinan Dogramaci, 
Paul Horwich, Matthew Kotzen, Christopher Peacocke, James Pryor, Josh Schechter, 
and Stephen Schiffer for valuable comments on earlier drafts. 

‘We could put everything in terms of partial belief, but that will not matter for 
our purposes. 

* Of course, this is not quite the rule that is labeled Modus Ponens in logic textbooks. 
It is actually quite mysterious what the logic textbook rule is supposed to be, but I can- 
not go into that here. 
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These rules, and others like them, constitute what me may call our 
epistemic system. ‘They represent our conception of how it would be 
most rational for a thinker to form beliefs under different episte- 
mic circumstances. 

Let us call this the rulefollowing picture of rational belief: It is a very 
familiar’ picture and has tempted many. As I shall try to explain later, 
its roots run very deep.° 

Because we accept this picture, we take seriously a number of ques- 
tions that it seems to entrain. i 

For example, we recognize that, in addition to the rules that we ac- 
tually use, there are other rules, different from and incompatible with 
ours, which we might have used instead. And this seems to raise the 
question: Are our rules the right ones? Are they the ones that deliver 
genuinely justified belief? 

These qüestions in turn raise a more fundamental one: In what 
sense could there be a fact of the matter as to what the right epistemic 
rules are? And if there is such a fact of the matter, how do we find out 
what it is? And what, in any case, entitles us to operate with the rules 
that we actually operate with? 

None of these familiar and compelling questions would make 
much sense in the absence of the rule-following picture of rational 
belief. Each of them presupposes that we rely on rules in forming ra- 
tional beliefs. 

I find the rule-following picture, along with the questions that it 
entrains, as natural and as compelling as the next person. However, 
I have also come to worry about its ultimate intelligibility, a worry that 
I find myself unable to lay to rest. In this paper, I aim to explain the 
considerations that give rise to this worry. 

I haye been talking about the rule-governed picture of rational 
belief. But rational belief is hardly the only domain in which rule- 
following has been thought to play a prominent role. The sort of gen- 
eralist picture I have been sketching for epistemology has of course 
always loomed large in ethics. We find it very natural to think that, 
in our moral judgments, we are guided by a set of general moral prin- 
ciples that tell us what we have most reason to do under various prac- 
tical conditions. 


*For explicit endorsements of the view, see, among many others, John Pollock and 
Joseph Cruz, Contemporary Theories of Knowledge (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 
1999), chapter 5; Christopher Peacocke, The Realm of Reason (New York: Oxford, 2004); 
Ralph Wedgwood, “Internalism Explained,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
LXV (2002): 349-69; and Hartry Field, “Apriority as an Evaluative Notion,” in Boghossian 
and Peacocke, eds., New Essays on the A Priori (New York: Oxford, 2006), pp. 117-49. 
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Recent writers have complained about this generalist picture in 
ethics. They say that moral reasons are too holistic for there to be 
general principles that can tell us what it would be morally correct 
to do under varying practical conditions.‘ 

That is not the sort of problem I have in mind for the general- 
ist picture of rational belief. Rather, I will develop two other types 
of difficulty. . 

The first concerns how to understand the notion of a “rule” as it is 
used in the rule-following picture. What exactly is it that we are being 
said to follow, when we are said to follow epistemic rules? 

The second difficulty concerns what it is to follow a rule regardless 
of how exactly a rule is construed. My worry here is closely related to 
the famous discussion of following a rule that was inaugurated by 
Wittgenstein and brilliantly expounded by Saul Kripke.’ Like Kripke, 
I think that there really is a skeptical problem about rule-following 
that can be derived from Wittgenstein’s discussion. 

But my problem is not Kripke’s. Unlike Kripke’s problem, my prob- 
lem arises in an especially virulent form for epistemic rules, as opposed 
to rules of other kinds. And it cannot be solved, as Kripke’s problem 
can, by our helping ourselves to various forms of anti-reductionist con- 
ceptions of meaning or content. 

All of this is what I propose to explain in what follows. 


I. WHAT DO WE FOLLOW: IMPERATIVES OR NORMATIVE PROPOSITIONS? 


Imperatives versus Norms. We talk interchangeably about epistemic rules 
and about epistemic norms. Are these the same sorts of thing or are 
there important differences between them? This is an area in which 
our language is sloppy and we are not often very explicit about what 
we mean. 

Take the word ‘rule’. By and large, when Kripke talks about “rules” 
he is talking about general imperatival contents of the form: 


If C, do A! 


where ‘C’ names a type of situation and ‘A’ a type of action. On this 
construal, rules are general ‘contents that prescribe certain types of be- 


havior under certain kinds of:condition. 
However, not everything that we call a rule in ordinary language 


conforms to this characterization. For example, we talk about the 
“rules of chess.” One of these rules is: 


(Castle) If the configuration is C, you may castle. 
*See, for example, Jonathan Dancy, Ethics without Principles (New York: Oxford, 2006). 


5 See Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (Cambridge, UK: Blackwell, 1953); 
Kripke, Wittgenstein on Rules and Private Language (Cambridge: Harvard, 1982). 
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This does not look like an imperative. Unlike an imperative, it seems 
truth-evaluable. It looks more like something we should call a norma- 
tive proposition or norm, for short. It is a norm of permission. In addition 
to the permissive norms, of course, there are norms of requirement: 


(First Move) At the beginning of the game, White must make the 
first move. 


Arguments for the Propositional Construal. We need, then, to recognize 
a distinction between two different kinds of content—the imperatival 
and the propositional; and we need to clarify whether, in talking 
about epistemic rules, we are talking about contents of the one type 
or the other. 

When I gave a rough characterization of these rules above, I gave 
them a normative propositional formulation. There are at least three 
considerations that favor this construal. 

To begin with, epistemic justification is a normative notion. We 
would expect, therefore, that the contents that encode our concep- 
tion of it would be normative contents. However, imperatives are 
not normative in any way. They are merely commands or instructions.° 
If such commands or instructions do play a role in our epistemic sys- 
tems, it is natural to think of them as having a derivative status—a sta- 
tus derived from the more fundamental normative propositions that 
encode our conception of epistemic justification. 

The second reason for favoring a propositional construal has to do 
with our need to distinguish between different kinds of action-guiding 
or belief-guiding rules. Thus, there are epistemic rules, prudential 
rules, aesthetic rules, moral rules, and so forth. It is easy to distinguish 
among these types of rule in propositional terms, by building their 
identity into their propositional content. Thus, anepistemic rule would 
be a normative proposition of the following kind: l 


If C, then S$ is epistemically permitted to believe that p. 


A prudential rule, on the other hand, would involve the concept of a 
prudential permission; and so forth. 

By contrast, it is hard to see how to get this differentiation on an 
imperatival picture. The trouble is that all imperatives are alike—they 
ail assume the form 


If C, do A! 


ê A point emphasized to me by Derek Parfit. 
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And so the mere content of an imperative is incapable of telling us 
whether it is an epistemic, prudential, or moral imperative.’ 

A third reason for favoring a propositional construa] of epistemic 
rules has to do with the need to capture not only requirements but 
permissions as well. The trouble, however, is that there looks to be 
a real difficulty capturing a norm of permission in imperatival terms. 

The difficulty, in a nutshell, is this: An imperative, by definition, 
tells you to do something, if a certain condition is satisfied. However, 
a norm of permission does not call on you to do anything; it just says 
that, if a certain condition were satisfied, then performing some par- 
ticular action would be alright. 

Thus, obviously, the norm of permission (Castle) cannot be ex- 
pressed in terms of the imperative 


If configuration is C, Castle! 


because that would suggest that whenever the configuration is C one 
must castle, whereas the norm merely permits castling and does not 
require it. Could we perhaps express (Castle) as: 


Castle!, only if C. 


But this seems to want to embed an imperative in the antecedent of 
a conditional: . 


If Castle!, then C 


and I do not know what that means. 

Gideon Rosen has suggested another strategy for the 1mperativalist— 
using complex imperatives with disjunctive consequents.* Thus, he 
suggests that the imperative that corresponds to an epistemic norm 
of permission of the form: 


(4) If for some e, fle, h), then it is rationally permissible to believe h 
(on the basis of e) 


would be something more like this: 


(5) If for some e, f(e, h), then either believe h (on the basis of e), or sus- 
pend judgment about h. 


7 One idea about how to remedy this would be to look at a thinker’s grounds for ac- 
cepting any given imperative—the idea being to try to distinguish between an epistemic 
imperative and a prudential one not in terms of their overt grounds but in terms of the 
characteristic grounds on which they are accepted. But this is a difficult program to exe- 
cute because it depends on the not obviously correct idea that, corresponding to each 
type of norm, there exists an individuating type of ground on which a thinker accepts it 

ê See his “The Case against Epistemic Relativism: Reflections on Chapter 6 of Fear 
of Knowledge,” Episteme, 1v, 1 (2007): 49-65. 
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Now, I take it that “suspending judgment” about A is not simply: not be- 
lieving A. If it were, then the imperative at (5) would amount to saying: 


If e, then either believe h or do not believe A! 


which does not say much of anything. Suspending judgment, then, re- 
quires something active—considering whether A and then rejecting 
taking a view on the matter. 

If that is right, though, (5) now seems to call for you to do things 
that go well beyond what (4) says. According to (4), if a certain kind 
of evidence is available, then, 7fyou believed h on its basis, that belief 
would be-justified. (4) does not say that you should believe A; it does 
not say that you should consider whether h; it does not say that you 
should do anything. 

In other words, (5) is most naturally seen not as the imperatival 
counterpart. of the norm of permission formulated in (4) but as the 
imperatival counterpart of the norm of requirement formulated in 


(6) If for some e, f(e, h), then you are required either to believe A (on the 
basis of e) or to suspend judgment on h. 


Would we do better with something more along the lines of (7) rather 
than (5)? 


(7) If for some e, f(e, h), then either belief h (on the basis of e) or do not 
do anything (on the basis of e)! 


But this does not seem right, either. Even without going into the details 
of what it might mean for someone to “not do something on the basis 
of e” I hope it is clear that, whatever exactly it means, if, in response to 
e, I scratched my nose on the basis of e, I would not have done anything 
that is in violation of the norm of permission issued by (4). 

There are, no doubt, many other proposals that could be consid- 
ered, but I hope it is clear that there really is a problem capturing a 
norm of permission in imperatival terms. An imperative, however dis- 
junctive its consequent, will require you to do something, or to refrain 
from doing something; but a norm of permission does not say any- 
thing about anyone’s doing anything, or refraining from doing any- 
thing. It just says that, under the appropriate conditions, ¿if one were 
to do something, doing that thing would be alright.’ 


’ There are a number of other proposals that we could consider, but I cannot go into 
them more here. Probably the most promising is the one employed by Allan Gibbard: 
think of accepting a rule of permission as consisting in the rejection of a rule of require- 
ment. So accepting the permissibility of castling under C would consist in rejecting the 
rule: If C, don’t castle! But we are now owed an account of what it is to reject an im- 
perative. See Gibbard, Thinking How to Live (Cambridge: Harvard, 2003). 
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Arguments for the Imperatival Construal. These, then, are some of the 
considerations that push one in favor of a propositional view of rules. 
On the other hand, there is the following argument that pushes one 
in the opposite direction. 

Recall that the picture we are working with says that it is necessary 
and sufficient for a belief to be rational that it be held in accordance 
with the correct epistemic rules. In other words, we are working with: 


(RuleRatBel) S’s belief that p is rationally permitted if and only if S$ ar- 
rived at the belief that p by following the correct rule N. 


Now, suppose we take N to be an epistemic normative proposition of 
the form: 


(EpNorm) If C, then Sis rationally permitted to believe that p. 


Now, EpNorm—the norm we are said to be following—says that it is 
sufficient for my being rationally permitted to believe that p that con- 
dition C obtains. 

However, the rule-following picture of rational belief (RuleRatBel) im- 
plies that it is not sufficient for my being rationally permitted to believe 
that p that C obtains—in addition, J need to have followed the rule EpNorm. 

If we put these two facts together, we get the following peculiar re- 
sult: The only way to implement the rule-following picture of rational 
belief, with the rules construed as normative propositions, is to accept 
that the normative propositions that we are required to follow, in or- 
der to acquire rational belief, must be false epistemic propositions! To 
have rationally permitted beliefs a thinker is required to follow false 
epistemic normative propositions. 

And that is surely very odd. How could it be that, in order to arrive 
at genuinely rationally permitted beliefs, I must be armed with, and 
guided by, a set of false epistemic propositions about the conditions 
under which a belief would be genuinely epistemically justified? 

It is important to note two points. First, the problem here is struc- 
tural: Whatever proposition we replace (EpNorm) with, we will face 
some version or other of this false rules problem, because the rule- 
following picture will always insist on imposing a further necessary con- 
dition on rational belief beyond that recognized by the proposition 
that is said to constitute an epistemic rule—namely, the condition that 
that rule be followed.” 


It might be thought that some self-referential device might meet this problem. Perhaps 
we should think of the epistemic rules as consisting in propositions of the following form: 


(EpNorm*) If C, then if S were to believe that p on the basis of this very norm, he 
would be rationally permitted to'believe that p. 
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Second, this problem of false rules would not arise on the impera- 
tival picture of epistemic rules, on which the rules are of the form: 


If C, believe that p! 


Since, on this conception, the rules themselves do not make any 
claims, they can hardly conflict with the claims being made’ by the 
rule-following picture of rational belief (RuleRatBel) about the condi- ` 
tions necessary for rational belief. 

That constitutes a significant argument in favor of an imperatival 
construal of epistemic rules. The trouble is that, on such a construal, 
we would face all the other problems outlined above. 

This, then, is the first difficulty I wanted to raise for the rule-following 
picture of rational belief: it is very unclear what satisfactory answer 
we can give to the question: What sort of content can a rule be such 
that following it is necessary for a belief to be rational?” 


II. HOW CAN WE FOLLOW RULES? 


The Intuitive Notion. Let us assume, though, for the purposes of 
argument, that we have a satisfactory solution to this problem. Let 
us now turn to asking how it is possible for someone to follow a rule. 
For the purpose of posing this question it will not much matter 
whether we construe rules in imperatival or propositional terms. 

Before proceeding we should clarify what we mean to be asking 
` about. What intuitive phenomenon is at issue when we talk about 
someone following a rule? 

In answering this question, we should distinguish between a personal- 
level notion of rule-following and a sub-personal notion. We should not 
assume, at the outset, that our talk of a person’s following a rule 
comes to exactly the same thing as our talk of, say, his brain’s fol- 
lowing a rule, or of his calculator’s computing a function. 

We should also recognize that, prima facie, anyway, it is the personal- 
level notion that is involved in the generalist, rule-following picture 
of rational belief with which we are concerned. J reason about what 
to believe, not a part of my brain. 

J propose, therefore, to start with attempting to understand the 
personallevel notion, returning to the sub-personal notion later. My 
view will be that there is a core concept that is common to both no- 


This suggestion is worth exploring, although, for obvious reasons, I am elways leery of 
self-referential devices and am not sure I understand them. 

" Limitations of space prevent me from considering various ways of responding to 
this difficulty for the propositional construal. For further discussion, see my Rules and 
Intentionality (in preparation). 
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tions, but that the personallevel notion is richer in a particular respect 
that I shall describe below. Once we have a handle on the personal- 
level notion it will be easy to indicate the weakening that gets us the 
sub-personal notion. 

A propos of the personal-level notion, we certainly know this much: 
to say that S is following rule R is not the same as saying that S’s be- 
havior happens to conform to R. Conforming to Ris neither necessary 
nor sufficient for following R. 

It is not necessary because S may be following R even while he fails to 
conform to it. This can happen in one of two ways. Say that R is the 
instruction ‘If C, do A!’ S may fail to recognize that he is in circum- 
stance C, and so fail to do A; yet it may still be true that S is following 
R. Or, he may correctly recognize that he is in conditions C, but, as a 
result of a performance error, fail to do A, even though he tries. 

Conformity to Ris not sufficient for S’s following R because for any 
behavior that S displays, there will be a rule—indeed, infinitely many 
rules—to which his behavior will conform. Yet it would be absurd to 
say that S is following all the rules to which his behavior conforms. 

There is another possible gloss on our notion that we need to warn 
against. There is a persistent tendency in the literature to suggest that 
the claim that S is following rule R means something roughly like: R 
may correctly be used to evaluate S’s behavior. 

Crispin Wright, for example, often introduces the topic of rule- 
following with something like the following remark: 


The principal philosophical issues to do with rule-following impinge on 
every normatively constrained area of human thought and activity: on 
every institution where there is right and wrong opinion, correct and 
incorrect practice.” 


The suggestion seems to be that rule-following and normative con- 
straint come to much the same thing. Or, if not quite that, that 
rule-following on S’s part is necessary for S’s behavior to be subject 
to normative assessment. 

But this seems wrong. Intuitively, and without the help of contro- 
versial assumptions, it looks as though there dre many thoughts that 
S can have, and many activities that he can engage in, that are subject 
to assessment in terms of rule ‘R even if there is no intuitive sense in 
which they involve S’s following rule R. 

Consider Nora playing roulette. She has a “hunch” that the next 
number will be ‘36’ and she goes with it: she bets all her money on 


” Wright, Rails to Infinity (Cambridge: Harvard, 2001), p. 1. 
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it. We need not suppose that, in going with her hunch, she was fol- 
lowing any rule—perhaps this was just a one-time event. Still, it looks 
as though we can normatively criticize her belief as irrational since it 
was based on no good evidence. 

Or consider Peter who has just tossed the UNICEF envelope in the 
trash without opening it. Once more, we need not suppose that Peter 
has a standing policy of tossing out charity envelopes without opening 
them and considering their merits. However, even if no rule was in- 
volved it can still be true that Peter’s behavior was subject to norma- 
tive assessment, that there are norms covering his behavior. 

In both of these cases, then, norms or rules apply to some thought 
or behavior even though there is no intuitive sense in which the agent 
in question was attempting to observe those norms or follow those 
rules himself. 

Of course, some philosophers—like Kripke’s Wittgenstein—think 
that wherever there is intentional content there must be rule-following, 
since meaning itself is a matter of following rules. But that is not a 
suitably pre-theoretic fact about rule-following; and what we are after 
at the moment is just some intuitive characterization of the phenom- 
enon. We will come back to the question whether meaning is a matter 
of following rules. 

‘When we say that S is following a rule R in doing A, we mean 
neither that S conforms to R nor simply that R may be used to assess 
S’s behavior, ruling it correct if he conforms and incorrect if he does 
not. What, then, do we mean? 

Let us take a clear case. Suppose I receive an email and that I an- 
swer it immediately. When would we say that this behavior was a case 
of following the: | 


(Email Rule) Answer any email that calls for an answer immediately 
upon receipt! 


as opposed to just being something that I happened to do that was in 
conformity with that rule? 

Clearly, the answer is that it would be correct to say that I was fol- 
lowing the Email Rule in replying to the email, rather than just co- 
incidentally conforming to it, when it is because of some appropriate 
relation that I bear to the Email Rule that I reply immediately. 

I shall refer to this relation as S’s acceptance or internalization of the 
rule, though, clearly, it will be very important to understand this as 
neutrally as possible for now.”° 


8 Internalization’ is Kripke’s preferred word, as we see below; it is probably more 
neutral than ‘acceptance’. 
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Equally clearly, the because here is not any old causal relation: if a 
malicious scientist (or an enterprising colleague) had programmed my 
brain to answer any email upon receipt (in some zombie-like way) be- 
cause he accepted the rule that I should answer any email upon receipt, 
that would not count as my following the Email Rule. (It might count as 
my brain following the rule.) Rather, for me to be following the rule, 
the ‘because’ must be that of rational action explanation: I follow the 
Email Rule when my acceptance of that rule serves as my reason for 
replying immediately, when that acceptance rationalizes my behavior. 

However exactly the notion of acceptance or internalization is un- 
derstood, what is important is that, in any given case of rule-following, 
we have something with the following structure: a state that can play 
the role of rule acceptance, and some nondeviant causal chain lead- 
ing from that state to a piece of behavior that would allow us to say that 
one’s acceptance of the rule explains and rationalizes the behavior. 

Occasionally, I will also describe the matter in terms of the language 
of commitment: In rule-following there is, on the one hand, a commit- 
ment, on the part of the thinker to uphold a certain pattern in his 
thought or behavior; and, on the other, some behavior that expresses 
that commitment, that is explained and rationalized by it. 

It will be up to the reader to discern whether I have loaded these 
notions in a way that is illicit. For the moment, let me just note that 
this characterization coincides well with the way Kripke seems to be 
thinking about the phenomenon of rule-following. As he says a pro- 
pos of following the rule for addition: 


I learned—and internalized instructions for—a rule, which determines 
how addition is to be continued .... This set of directions, I may suppose, 
I explicitly gave myself at some earlier time .... It is this set of directions ... 
that justifies and determines my present response (op. cit., p. 16). 


I think it was a mistake on Kripke’s part to use the word ‘justify’ in this 
passage rather than the word ‘rationalize’. In talking about rule- 
following, it is important to bear in mind that we might be following 
bad rules. The problem of rule-following arises no less for Affirming 
the Consequent or Gambler’s Fallacy than it does for Modus Ponens. 
If I am following Gamblers’ Fallacy, my betting the house on black 
after a long string of reds at the roulette wheel would not be justified 
but it would be rationalized by the rule. that I am following. Given that 
J am committed to the fallacious rule, it makes sense that I would bet 


the house on black. 
We may summarize our characterization of personal-level rule- 


following by the following four theses: 


(Acceptance) If Sis following rule R (‘If C, do A’), then S has somehow 
accepted R. 
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(Correctness) If Sis following rule R, then S acts correctly relative to his 
acceptance if it is the case that C and he does A; incorrectly otherwise. 


(Explanation) If S is following rule R by doing A, then S’s acceptance of 
R explains S’s doing A. 

(Rationalization) If S is following rule R by doing A, then S’s acceptance 
of R rationalizes S’s doing A. 


Against the backdrop of this characterization of the personal-level 
notion, we can see the sub-personal notion of following a rule as 
involving the first three elements but not the fourth. If I say of a cal- 
culator that it is adding, then I am saying that its “internalization” of 
the rule for addition explains why it gives the answers that it gives. But 
I am obviously not saying that the addition rule rationalizes the calcu- 
lator’s answers. The calculator does not act for reasons, much less 
general ones. 

Following Epistemic Rules. If we apply this analysis to the rule-following 
picture of rational belief with which we began, we arrive at the view that 
our internalization of general epistemic rules—like Modus Ponens 
and Induction—explain and rationalize why we form the beliefs that 
we form. And that seems intuitively correct. 

As in the case of our linguistic and conceptual abilities, our ability 
to form rational beliefs is productive. on the basis of finite learning, we 
are able to form rational beliefs under a potential infinity of novel 
circumstances. The only plausible explanation for this is that we have, 
somehow, internalized a rule that tells us, in some general way, what it 
would be rational to believe under varying epistemic circumstances. 

Furthermore, we form beliefs for reasons. As Kripke likes to say, 
when we form the belief that 68+57=125, that does not feel like a 
stab in the dark, a result that is spat out by some subpersonal mecha- 
nism that we find ourselves giving and which, to our surprise, turns 
out to be reliable. 

Rather, the processes by which we fix beliefs are personal-level pro- 
cesses, processes of which we are, in some appropriate sense, aware. 
In that appropriate sense, we know why, on any given occasion, we are 
inclined to believe what we believe, what our grounds are. 

Combining these two natural thoughts gives us the personal-level 
rule-following picture of rational belief. And a very natural picture 
it is. The picture is perhaps most obviously at work in the case of de- 
ductive reasoning; but it applies equally to inductive reasoning, arith- 
metical reasoning and moral reasoning. Let us ake a somewhat closer 
look at the deductive case. 

Suppose someone asks me to accept that 


Mitochondria are mitochondria. 
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Even if I knew very little about what mitochondria are, I would be very 
confident that I should accept this proposition. What could be the rea- 
son for my confidence if not that I have accepted the general principle: 


Accept any proposition of the form ‘All Fs are Fs’. 
Or consider the inference: 
If x is a Malament-Hogarth space-time, then it has no Cauchy surface. 
x is a Malament-Hogarth space-time. 
Therefore, 
x doesn’t have a Cauchy surface. 


Once again, I may know very little about the ingredient concepts. But 
I can be very confident that, if I were justified in believing the premises, 
I would be justified in believing the conclusion. Once more, the only 
plausible explanation is that I have internalized (or accepted) a general 
Modus Ponens rule. ` 

Acceptance and Intention. Let us turn now to asking why there is 
supposed to be a problem about rule-following. Why, in particular, 
does Kripke’s Wittgenstein maintain that it is not possible for us to 
follow rules? 

Kripke’s problem is focused on Acceptance. He is struck by the fact 
that the patterns to which we are said to be able to commit ourselves 
are infinitary patterns. Thus, we claim to follow the rule of inference 
Modus Ponens: 


(Modus Ponens): If you are rationally permitted to believe both that p 
and that ‘If p, then g’, then, you are prima facie rationally permitted to 
believe that g. 


MP, however, is defined over an infinite number of possible proposi- 
tions. How is it possible, Kripke asks, for a thinker to commit himself 
to uphold this potentially infinitary pattern? Kripke despairs of an- 
swering this challenge head-on. 

As we all know, Kripke’s argument proceeds by elimination. There 
look to be only two serious candidates for constituting the state of rule 
acceptance: either it consists in some intentional state of a thinker, or it 
consists in his dispositions, very broadly understood, to use that symbol 
in certain ways. And he finds fault with both options. 

Let us go along for now with the rejection of the dispositional sug- 
gestion. Still, what could possibly be wrong with invoking some inten- 
tional notion, as Crispin Wright has done? As Wright puts it: 


... SO far from finding any mystery in the matter, we habitually assign just 
these characteristics [the characteristics constitutive of the acceptance of 
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a rule] to the ordinary notion of intention ... intentions may be general, 
and so may possess, in the intuitively relevant sense, potentially infinite 
content (op. cit., pp. 125-26): 


Let us call this the Intention View of rule acceptance.” 

The Intention View is itself just a special version of a more general 
class of views according to which rule acceptance consists in some nien- 
tional state or other, even if it is not identified specifically with an inten- 
tion. Call this more general view the Intentional View of rule acceptance. 

I will focus my discussion on the Intention View but most everything 
I say will apply equally to the less committal Intentional View. 

Some Problems for the Intention View. Why not just accept the Intention 
View? What, if anything, is wrong with this flat-footed response to the 
rule-following challenge? 

The problem with the Intention View cannot be that there are no 
cases that are accurately described by it, for there clearly are. If | now 
adopt a policy of always answering any email that I receive immedi- 
ately upon receipt and if, on some future occasion, J answer an email 
immediately upon receipt precisely because it is my policy to do so, 
then all this would be very well captured by the Intention View. 

The question can only be whether, on the one hand, the Intention 
View is a sufficiently fundamental account, and, on the other, whether 
it is a sufficiently general account of rule-following, so that all relevant 
cases can be said to fall under it. 

A reductive Naturalist would have reason to think of it as insuffi- 
ciently fundamental. Such a Naturalist would insist that intentional 
states be shown to be naturalistically reducible before they may legiti- 
mately be appealed to in solving the rule acceptance problem. How- 
ever, it is none too clear how such a reduction of the intentional to 
the naturalistic is to be pulled off (and Kripke’s own discussion may 
be seen to provide a battery of arguments against its feasibility—more 
on this below). 

Second, and even if we were to put reductive Naturalism to one side, 
there look to be two severe difficulties with taking the Intention View to 
be a sufficiently general account: not everything that we would intuitively 
count as rule-following looks like a case if acting on an intention. 


M See also Philip Pettit, Rules, Reasons and Norms (New York: Oxford, 2002), p. 97: 
“The notion of following a rule, as it is conceived here, involves an important element 
over and beyond that of conforming to a rule, The conformity must be intentional, 
being something that is achieved at least in part, on the basis of belief and desire. To 
follow a rule is to conform to it, but the act of conforming, or at least the act of trying to 
conform—if that is distinct—must be intentional. It must be explicable, in the appro- 
priate way, by the agent’s beliefs and desires.” 
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One problem is posed by the fact that we typically think of ourselves 
as having quite good—indeed, especially privileged—access to our 
own intentions: we know without empirical investigation what they 
are. Yet, although we are able to give some rough indication of what 
our epistemic rules are, there continues to be some controversy about 
their precise formulation (are we dogmatists or conservatives about 
perception, for example?).” If they were the contents of intentions 
of ours, wouldn’t we expect to know what they are with a much higher 
degree of precision and clarity than we seem capable of? 

A second type of consideration against the generality of the In- 
tention View is provided by an assumption that is crucial to Kripke’s 
thinking about rule-following. Kripke sets up the rule-following prob- 
lem by asking what determines whether I am using the ‘+’ sign accord- 
ing to the rule of addition as opposed to the rule for quaddition, 
where quaddition is a function just like addition, except that it di- 
verges from it for numbers larger than we are able to compute. He con- 
siders saying that what determines that rule-following fact is some 
general intention I formed to use the symbol according to the one rule 
rather than the other: 


What was the rule? Well, say, to take it in its most primitive form: suppose 
we wish to add x and y. Take a huge bunch of marbles. First count out x 
marbles in one heap. Then count out y marbles in another. Put the two 
heaps together and count out the number of marbles in the union thus 
formed. The result is x+y. This set of directions, I may suppose, I explic- 
itly gave myself at some earlier time. It is engraved on my mind as on a 
slate. It is incompatible with the hypothesis that I meant quus. It is this 
set of directions, not the finite list of particular additions I performed in 
the past that justifies and determines my present response. 


Kripke continues: 


Despite the initial plausibility of this objection, the sceptic’s response is 
all too obvious: True, if ‘count’ as I used the word in the past, referred to 
the act of counting (and my other words are correctly interpreted in the 
standard way) then ‘plus’ must have stood for addition. But I applied 
‘count’ like ‘plus’ to only finitely many past cases. Thus the sceptic 
can question my present interpretation of my past usage of ‘count’ as 
he did with ‘plus’ (op. cit., p. 16). 


How should we understand this passage? On one way of reading it, 
Kripke would be assuming that the contents of mental states are 


5 For the distinction between dogmatists and conservatives about perception, see 
James Pryor, “The Skeptic and the Dogmatist,” Noĉs, xxxıv (2000): 517-49. 
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derived from the contents of public language linguistic expressions. But 
if that is the assumption, it is vulnerable: most philosophers think that 
the relation between mind and language is in fact the other way round, 
that linguistic meaning derives from mental content. 

On another way of reading it, Kripke would be assuming not some 
controversial view of the relation between thought and language, but 
rather that thoughts themselves involve the tokenings of expressions 
(of mentalese) and that those expressions, too, get their. meaning by 
our following rules'in respect of them. 

I think this latter assumption is clearly what Kripke had in mind. 
Let us call it Kripke’s Meaning Assumption and let us go along with it 
for now. 

Now, it should be obvious that combining the Meaning Assumption 
with the Intention View will lead rather quickly to the conclusion that 
rule-following, and with it mental content, are metaphysically im- 
possible. For given the two assumptions, we would be able to reason 
as follows. In order to follow rules, we would antecedently have to 
have intentions. To have intentions, the expressions of our language 
of thought would have to have meaning. For those expressions to have 
meaning, we would have to use them according to rules. For us to use 
them according to rules, we would antecedently have to have inten- 
tions: And so on, ad infinitum. If we combine the Meaning Assumption 
with the Intention View, neither mental content nor rule-following 
would be able to get off the ground and rather obviously so. 

Since Kripke regards the Meaning Assumption as nonoptional, he 
rejects the Intention View. The problem then becomes to find a way in 
which someone could be said to have committed himself to a certain 
pattern of use for a symbol without this being the result of his forming 
an intention (or other intentional state) to uphold that pattern. 

And that is why so much attention is focused on the disposi- 
tional view. 

Some Solutions to These Problems for the Intention View. If the second of 
the three objections to the Intention View that we have outlined, the 
one based on the relative opacity of our rules, is correct, then there 
must be a species of rule-acceptance that is nonintentional. And, if 
either the first or the third of our three considerations is correct— 
that is either the one based on reductive Naturalism or the one based 
on the Meaning Assumption—then not only must there be a species 
of rule-acceptance that is nonintentional, all rule-acceptance must at 
bottom be nonintentional, because even intentional forms of rule- 
acceptance will presuppose the noninientional kind. 

Now, since we know that it is going to be extremely difficult to pull 
off a nonintentional, dispositional account of rule-acceptance, we 
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should ask whether there is any way around these considerations. 
How strong are they? Can they be answered? 

To the first objection, one might respond by saying that reductive 
Naturalism is not obviously correct and so can hardly be used to con- 
strain the acceptability of an otherwise intuitively compelling account 
of rule-following. After all, it continues to prove difficult to account 
for other important phenomena, such as consciousness, within a re- 
ductive naturalistic setting. . 

To the second objection one could try responding by appealing to 
the notion of a tacit intention, an intention to do something that is not 
explicitly articulated in someone’s consciousness but which he could 
be said to have implicitly or tacitly. The idea would be that the mental 
states by which rules are accepted or internalized are tacit intentions, 
rather than the sorts of explicit intention with which we are familiar 
in ordinary action. . 

Specifying such a notion in a satisfactory way has defied many se- 
rious attempts. But it is not clearly hopeless. And if we could explain 
what it is for someone to have an intention to do something in a way 
that is not explicitly articulated in some conscious state of his, that 
might then be used to explain why we do not have the sort of super 
sharp access to our rules as we do to our ordinary intentions. 

However, even if the foregoing responses were accepted, I hope it is 
clear that we would still be stuck with a huge problem for the Inten- 
tion View, if Kripke’s Meaning Assumption were left in place. 

The problem, of course, is that even unreduced, tacit intentions are 
contentful states. As a result, it would still not be possible to combine 
the Intention View with the Meaning Assumption. But can the Mean- 
ing Assumption be plausibly rejected? 

Let us distinguish between the question whether public language 
expressions get their meaning through rule-following and the ques- 
tion whether the expressions of the language of thought do. 

Is the Meaning Assumption correct at least when it comes to the 
words of public language? Is it right to say that the words of English, 
for example, get their meaning as a result of our following rules in 
respect of them? 

Well, a word is just an inscription, a mark on paper. Something 
has got to be done to it by its user for it to get a meaning. That much 
is Clear. 

It is also clear that meaningful words have conditions of correct ap- 
plication. Thus, the word ‘tiger’ is correctly applied only to tigers and 
the word ‘red’ only to red things. 

But it does not follow from these obvious truths that the way the 
word ‘tiger’ comes to mean what it does for a given speaker S—that 
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the way it comes to have the correctness conditions that it has in S’s 
idiolect—is by S committing himself to using it according to the rule: 
Apply the word ‘tiger’ only to tigers!”® 

For meaning to be a matter of rule-following in the sense presup- 
posed by the Meaning Assumption, it must be true not only that words 
have satisfaction conditions, but that they get their satisfaction condi- 
tions by their users committing themselves to using them according to 
certain patterns. 

Still, it does look as though one can make a strong case for the Mean- 
ing Assumption as applied to public language expressions.” When I 
apply the word ‘tiger’ to a newly encountered animal, it is very natural 
to think that my application of the word is guided and rationalized by 
my understanding of its meaning, an understanding that is rule-like in 
its generality. i 

What about the expressions of our language of thought? Is it simi- 
larly compelling to say that they get their meaning by our following 
rules in respect of them? 

Here things may look quite different, especially if we emphasize 
that we are dealing with a personal-level notion of rule-following ac- 
cording to which it is a person who follows a rule and not just his brain. 

At a personal level it appears to make very little sense to say that we 
follow rules in respect of our mental expressions, expressions to which 
the ordinary person has no access and which, for all that such a per- 
son knows, may not even exist. 

Kripke is clearly working with a person-level notion of rule-following. 
That is why he can confidently claim that when someone is following a 
rule that rule justifies (or as I would prefer to say, rationalizes) his 
behavior. But it can hardly be true that all meaning is a matter of 
rule-following in this sense. In particular, it can hardly be true that 
the expressions of mentalese get their meaning by our following rules 
in respect of them in this sense. 

It looks, then, as though, at least as far as personal-level rule-following 
is concerned, we are free to reject Kripke’s Meaning Assumption, at 


' Jerry Fodor may have been the first to appreciate this clearly; see his A Theory of 
Content and Other Essays (Cambridge: MIT, 1990), pp. 135-36. I do not believe that any 
of the main arguments of my “The Rule-Following Considerations,” Mind, XCVIII 
(1989); 507-49, are affected by paying greater heed to this distinction, although I 
am sure I was not as clear about it in that paper as I should have been. 

1I have gone back and forth about the plausibility of the Meaning Assumption as 
applied to public language expressions. In my New York University seminar of Spring 
2006, I defended it, but in an earlier version of this paper I retreated to saying that it 
was not settled. I thank Christopher Peacocke for rightly insisting to me that it met my 
characterization of person-level rule-following. 
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least as it applies to mental expressions. And with that observation we 
seem to have answered the third of the three objections we had posed 
for the Intention View.” 

If we reject the Meaning Assumption, we give up on the claim that 
mental expressions get their meaning by our following rules in respect 
of them. How, then, do they get their meaning? 

Kripke’s discussion may be seen as containing a battery of argu- 
ments against reductive accounts of mental content facts, accounts 
such as those provided by dispositional or functionalist or informa- 
tional theories. And I am inclined to think that these arguments, along 
with others that may be found in the literature, are very persuasive.” 

Even if we concede all this, however, that still appears to leave anti- 
reductionist conceptions of mental content untouched. Kripke tries 
to undermine such conceptions of content as well, of course; but, as 
I have argued at length elsewhere, those arguments seem to me to be 
answerable (ibid.). 

If we were to adopt such an anti-reductionist conception of mental 
content, would not that mean that we would now be free to adopt the 
Intention View of rule-following? 

The Real Problem for the Intention View. Not quite. For what I now want 
to argue is that even if all of these responses were to pan out, that still 
would not suffice to salvage the Intention View. The Intention View 
suffers from a further and seemingly fatal flaw. It concerns not, as 
Kripke alleges, the Acceptance aspect of rule-following, but rather, 
the aspects that I earlier labeled Explanation and Rationalization. 

To see what this problem is, let us waive Naturalism; let us ignore 
the examples of putatively nonintentional forms of rule-acceptance; 
let us reject the Meaning Assumption. And let us simply help ourselves 
to an anti-reductionist view of mental content. 

Once such contentful thoughts are available, they can be used to 
frame intentions—and so, it would seem, to account for our acceptance 
of rules. If something like this picture could be sustained, wouldn’t 
that imply that there is nothing left of the rule-following problem? 

In a passage whose import I believe many commentators have 
missed, Wittgenstein seems to indicate that the answer to this question 
is “No’—even if we could simply help ourselves to the full use of 


8 For all that we have said, of course, it remains possible that we need to think of 
mental meaning as generated by sub-personal rule-following and that this will cause 
problems of its own. I shall come back to this question towards the end of the paper. 

For discussion and references, see my “The Rule Following Considerations.” More 
on this below. 
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intentional contents, there would still be a problem about how rule- 
following is possible. 

The passage I have in mind is at Philosophical Investigations 219. In it 
Wittgenstein considers the temptation to say that when we commit 
ourselves to some rule, that rule determines how we are to act in in- 
definitely many future cases: 


“All the steps are really already taken,” means: I no longer have any 
choice. The rule once stamped with a particular meaning, traces the 
lines along which it is to be followed through the whole of space. 


If we were reading this with Kripke’s eyes, what would we expect 
Wittgenstein to say? Something along the following lines (with abso- 
lutely no aspiration to capturing Wittgenstein’s literary style): 


And how did you get to stamp the rule with a particular meaning so that 
it traces the lines along which it is to be followed through the whole of 
space? To do that you would need to be able to think, to frame inten- 
tions. But that assumes that we have figured out how we manage to fol- 
low rules in respect of mental expressions. And that is something that we 
have not yet done. 


But what Wittgenstein says in reply is rather this: 


But if something of this sort really were the case, how would it help? 


Even if we were to grant that we could somehow imbue the rule with a 
meaning that would determine how it applies in indefinitely many 
cases in the future, Wittgenstein seems to be saying, it would still 
not help us understand how rule-following is possible. 

How mystifying this must seem from a Kripkean point of view. How 
would it help? How could it not help? We wanted an answer to the 
question: By virtue of what is it true that I use the ‘+’ sign according 
to the rule for addition and not some other rule? According to the 
picture currently under consideration, one of our options is to say 
that it is by virtue of the fact that I use the ‘+’ sign with the intention 
that its use conform to the rule for addition, and where it is under- 
stood that the availability of such intentions is not itself a function 
of our following rules in respect of them. Under the terms of the pic- 
ture in place, what would be left over? 

How should we understand what Wittgenstein is saying here? It is, 
of course, always hard to be confident of any particular interpretation 
of this philosopher’s cryptic remarks; but here is a suggestion that 
seems of independent philosophical interest. 

Let us revert to our email example. Suppose I have adopted the 
rule: Answer any email (that calls for an answer) immediately upon 
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receipt. And let us construe my adoption of this rule as involving 
an explicit intention on my part to conform to the instruction: 


Intention: For all x, if x is an email and you have just received x, answer 
it immediately! 


Now, how should we imagine my following this rule? How should 
we imagine its guiding, or explaining, the conduct that constitutes 
my following it? 

To act on this intention, it would seem, I am going to have to think, 
even if very fleetingly and not very consciously, that its antecedent is 
satisfied. The rule itself, after all, has a conditional content. It does 
not call on me to just do something, but to always perform some 
action, if I am in a particular kind of circumstance. And it is very hard 
to see how such a conditional intention could guide my action with- 
out my coming to have the belief that its antecedent is satisfied. So, 
let us imagine, then, that I think to myself: 


Premise: This is an email that I have just received. 
in order to draw the 
Conclusion: Answer it immediately! 


At least in this case, then, rule-following, on the Intention model, re- 
quires inference. it requires the rule-follower to infer what the rule calls 
for in the circumstances in which he finds himself. 

In this regard, though, the email case is hardly special. Since any 
rule has general content, if our acceptance of a rule is pictured as in- 
volving its representation by a mental state of ours, an inference will 
always be required to determine what action the rule calls for in any 
particular circumstance. On the Intention View, then, applying a rule 
will always involve inference. 

Inference, however, as we have already seen above, is a form of 
rule-following par excellence. In the email case, in moving from 
the intention, via the premise about the antecedent, to the conclu- 
sion, I am relying on a general rule that says that from any such pre- 
mises I am entitled to draw such-and-so conclusion. Since, as I have 
set up the example, I have construed the email rule as an impera- 
tive, this is not quite Modus Ponens, of course, but it is something 
very similar: 


(MP*) From ‘If G, do A’ and G, conclude ‘do A’! 


But now: If on the Intention View, rule-following always requires 
inference; and if inference is itself always a form of rule-following, 
then the Intention View would look to be hopeless: under its terms, 
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following any rule requires embarking upon a vicious infinite regress 
in which we succeed in following no rule. 

To see this explicitly, let us go back to the email case. On the Inten- 
tion View, applying the Email Rule requires, as we have seen, having 
an intention with the rule as its content and inferring from it a certain 
course of action. However, inference, we have said involves following 
a rule, in this case, MP*. Now, if the Intention View is correct, then 
following the rule MP* itself requires having an intention with MP* 
as its content and inferring from it a certain course of action. And 
now we would be off on a vicious regress: inference rules whose oper- 
ation cannot be captured by the intention-based model are presup- 
posed by that model itself.” 

This argument bears an obvious similarity to Lewis Carroll’s famous 
argument in “What the Tortoise Said to Achilles.” 

The Carrollian argument, however, is meant to raise a problem for 
the justification of our rules of inference—How can we justify our be- 
lief that Modus Ponens, for example, is a good rule of inference? 

The argument I am putting forward, though, raises an even more 
basic problem for how it is possible to follow an inference rule of any 
kind, good or bad, justified or unjustified. Even if we were talking 
about the rule Affirming the Consequent, the problem I am pointing 
to would still arise. 

It would seem, then, that there would be a problem with the Inten- 
tion View even if we somehow managed to resolve all the other diffi- 
culties that we outlined for it. The mere combination of the Intention 
View and the Rule-Following picture of inference are sufficient for 
generating a problem. 

Intentions and Intentional States. How should we proceed? I have 
been talking about the Intention View, but, of course, everything I 
have been saying will apply to any Intentional View. So let me restate 
our problem in full generality exposing as many of our assumptions 
as possible. 


*” This, I believe, is the correct interpretation of Wittgenstein’s remarks about need- 
ing a rule to interpret a rule. In the Kripkean framework, this is read as supposing that a 
rule can only be given to you as an inert sign whose meaning you would then have to 
divine. And this sets off an infinite regress of interpretations. However, a different way 
of reading Wittgenstein here is to see him as concerned not with the question: “How 
could an inert sign guide us, if not through the use of further rules?” But rather with 
the question: “How could a general content guide us, if not through the use of fur- 
ther rules?” 

21 See L. Carroll, “What the Tortoise Said to Achilles,” Mind, rv (1895): 278-80. 
There is also a similarity to Quine’s arguments in his “Truth by Convention,” in his 
The Ways of Paradox and Other Essays (Cambridge: Harvard, 1966), pp. 70-99. 
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The claim is that the following five propositions form an incon- 
sistent set. 


(1) Rule-following is possible. 

(2) Following a rule consists in acting on one’s acceptance (or internali- 
zation) of a rule. 

(3) Accepting a rule consists in an intentional state with general (pre- 
scriptive) content. 

(4) Acting under particular circumstances on an intentional state with 
general content involves some sort of deductive inference to what 
the content calls for under the circumstances. 

(5) Inference involves following a rule. 


If my argument is correct, then one of these claims has to go.” The 
question is which one. 

Giving up (1) would give us rule-following skepticism. (2) seems to 
be the minimal content of saying that someone is following a rule. (3) 
is the Intentional View. (4) seems virtually platitudinous. For how 
could, say, a general conditional content of the form ‘Whenever C, 
do A’ serve as your reason for doing A, unless you inferred that doing 
Awas called for from the belief that the circumstances are C? (I shall 
come back to this.) (5) seems analytic of the very idea of deductive 
inference (more on this below). 

When we review our options, the only plausible nonskeptical option 
seems to be to give up (3), the Intentional View. To rescue the possi- 
bility of rule-following, it seems, we must find a way of accepting a rule 
that does not consist in our having some intentional state in which 
that rule’s requirements are explicitly represented. Wittgenstein can 
be read as having arrived at the same conclusion. 

The full passage from Philosophical Investigations 219 reads as follows: 


“All the steps are really already taken,” means: I no longer have any 
choice. The rule once stamped with a particular meaning, traces the 
lines along which it is to be followed through the whole of space. — 
But if something of this sort really were the case, how would it help? 


No; my description only made sense if it was understood symbolically. — 
I should have said: This is how it strikes me. 


” Notice that this argument is not only neutral on whether what is at issue are inten- 
tions as opposed to other sorts of intentional state, but also on whether what is at issue 
are personat-level intentional states as opposed to sub-personal content-bearing states. So 
long as you think that the acceptance of a rule consists in some sort of intentional state 
with general content and that, as a result, inference will be required to act on that state, 
there will be a problem—it does not matter whether this is thought of as occurring at 
the personal or the sub-personal level—more on this below. 
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When I obey a rule, I do not choose. 
I obey the rule blindly. 


The drift of the considerations I have been presenting seems to cap- 
ture the intended point behind this passage. 

Even without assuming Naturalism as an a priori constraint on the 
acceptability of a solution to the rule-following problem, and without 
assuming that mental content itself must be engendered by rule- 
following, it would seem that we have shown that, in its most funda- 
mental incarnation, rule acceptance cannot consist in the formation 
of a propositional attitude in which the requirements of the rule are 
explicitly encoded. 

Such a picture would be one according to which rule-following is 
always fully sighted, always fully informed by some recognition of the re- 
quirements of the rule being followed. And the point that Wittgenstein 
seems to be making is that, in its most fundamental incarnation, not 
all rule-following can be like that—some rule-following must simply 
be blind. The argument I have presented supports this conclusion. 

Rule-following without Intentionality: Dispositions. The question is how 
rule-following could be blind. How can someone commit himself to a 
certain pattern in his thought or behavior without this consisting in 
the formation of some appropriate kind of intentional state? 

The only option, that seems to be available to us is the one that 
Kripke considers at length, that we should somehow succeed in un- 
derstanding what it is for someone to accept a given rule just by invok- 
ing his or her dispositions to conform to the rule. If we were able to do 
that, we could explain how it is possible to act on a rule without in- 
ference because the relation between a disposition and its exercise is, 
of course, noninferential. 

Now, Kripke, as we know, gives an extended critique of the disposi- 
tional view. However, that critique has not generally been thought to 
be very effective; many writers have rejected it.” So perhaps there is 
hope for rule-following after all, in the form of a dispositional account. 

My own view, by contrast with received opinion, is that Kripke’s cri- 
tique is extremely effective, although even I underestimated the force 
of what I now take to be its most telling strand. And so I think that it 
cannot offer us any refuge after all, if we abandon the Intentional View. 
- The core idea of a dispositional account is that what it is for some- 
one to accept the rule Modus Ponens is, roughly, for him to be dis- 


3 See, for example, Scott Soames, “Skepticism about Meaning: Indeterminacy, 
Normativity and the Rule Following Paradox,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, Supp. 
Vol. xxn (1998): 211-49; Paul Horwich, Meaning (New York: Oxford, 1998). 
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posed, for any p and q, upon believing both p and ‘if p, then q, to 
conclude q. 

Kripke pointed out that any such dispositional view runs into two 
problems. First, a person’s dispositions to apply a rule are bound to 
contain performance errors; so one cannot simply read off his dispo- 
sitions which rule is at work. 

Second, the rule Modus Ponens is defined over an infinite number 
of pairs of propositions. However, a person’s dispositions are finite: it 
is not true that I have a disposition to answer g when asked what fol- 
lows from any two propositions of the form p and ‘if p, then q’, no 
matter how large. 

To get around these problems, the dispositionalist would have to 
specify ideal conditions under which (a) a thinker would not be capa- 
ble of any performance errors and (b) he would in fact be disposed to 
infer q from any two propositions of the form p and ‘if p, then g. 

But it is very hard to see that there are conditions under which I 
would be metaphysically incapable of performance errors. 

And whatever one thinks about that, it is certainly very hard to see 
that there are ideal conditions under which I would in fact be dis- 
posed to infer g from any two propositions of the form pand ‘if p, then 
q, no matter how long or complex. As Kripke says, for most proposi- 
tions, it would be more correct to say that my disposition is to die be- 
fore I am even able to grasp which propositions are at issue. 

Along with many other commentators, I used to underestimate the 
force of this point. The following response to it seemed compelling. A 
glass can have infinitary dispositions; so how come a human cannot? 
Thus, a glass can be disposed to break when struck here, or when 
struck there; when struck at this angle or at that one, when struck at 
this location, or at that one. And so on. If a mere glass can have in- 
finitary dispositions, why could not a human being?” 

There is a difference between the two cases. In the case of the glass, 
the existence of the infinite number of inputs—the different places, 
angles, and locations—just follows from the nature of the glass qua 
physical object. No idealization is required. 

But a capacity to grasp infinitely long propositions—the inputs in 
the rule-following case—does not follow from our nature as thinking 
beings, and certainly not from our nature.as physical beings. In fact, it 
seems pretty clear that we do not have that capacity and could not 
have it, no matter how liberally we apply the notion of idealization. 


* See the discussion in “The Rule Following Considerations.” 
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These, then, are Kripke’s central arguments against a dispositional 
account of rule-following, and although it would take much more 
elaboration to nail these arguments down, I believe that such an elab- 
oration can be given.” 

But both before and after he gives those arguments, Kripke several 
times suggests that the whole exercise is pointless, that it should sim- 
ply be obvious that the dispositional account is no good. Thus, he says: 


To a good extent this [dispositional] reply ought to appear to be misdi- 
rected, off target. For the skeptic created an air of puzzlement as to my 
justification for responding ‘125’ rather than ‘5’ to the addition problem 
... he thinks my response is no better than a stab in the dark. Does the 
suggested reply advance matters? How does it justify my choice of ‘125°? 
What it says is “ ‘125’ is the response you are disposed to give ....” Well 
and good, I know that ‘125’ is the response I am disposed to give (I am 
actually giving it!) .... How does any of this indicate that ... ‘125’ was an 
answer justified in terms of instructions I gave myself, rather than a 
mere jack-in-the-box unjustified response? 


This passage can seem puzzling and unconvincing when it is read, as 
Kripke seems to have intended it, as directed against dispositional ac- 
counts of mental content. After all, one of the most influential views 
of mental content nowadays is that expressions of mentalese get their 
meaning by virtue of their having a certain causal role in reasoning. 
Could it really be that this view is so obviously false that it is not worth 
discussing, as Kripke suggests? And is it really plausible that the facts 
by virtue of which my mentalese symbol ‘+’ means what it does have to 
justify me when I use it one way rather than another? 

But if we see the passage as directed not at dispositional accounts of 
mental content but rather at dispositional accounts of personal-level 
rule-following, and if we substitute ‘rationalize’ for ‘justify’, then its 
points seem correct. It should be puzzling that anyone was ‘inclined 
to take a dispositional account of rule-following seriously. We can see 
why in two stages. 

First, and as I have been emphasizing, if I am following the rule 
Modus Ponens, then my following that rule explains and rationalizes 
my concluding q from p and ‘if p, then g (just as it would be true that, 
if I were following the rule of Affirming the Consequent, then my 
following that rule would explain and rationalize my inferring q from 
p and ‘if q, then p’). 

Second, if I am following the rule Modus Ponens, then not only is 
my actually inferring q explained and rationalized by my accepting 


5 See my Rules and Intentionality, in preparation. 
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that rule, but so, too, is my being disposed to infer g. Suppose I consider 
a particular MP inference, find myself disposed to draw the conclu- 
sion, but, for whatever reason, fail to do so. That disposition to draw 
the conclusion would itself be explained and rationalized by my ac- 
ceptance of the MP rule. 

However, it is, I take it, independently plausible that something can 
neither be explained by itself, nor rationalized by itself. So, following 
rule Rand being disposed to conform to it cannot be the same thing. 

Here we see, once again, how Kripke’s Meaning Assumption gets in 
the way of his argument: a good point about rule-following comes out 
looking false when it is extended to mental content. 

Is Going Sub-Personal the Solution? I emphasized from the very be- 
ginning that the notion of rule-following that appears to underwrite 
the rule-following picture of rational belief is a personal-level notion. 
- I reason about what to believe, not a part of my brain. As a result, it is 
the personal-level notion with which I have been most concerned in 
this paper. 

Someone may therefore be tempted to think that perhaps the moral 
of the preceding discussion is precisely that it cannot be the personal- 
level notion that is at work in the rule-following picture, that the solu- 
tion to the difficulties we have been outlining is to go sub-personal. 

This suggestion resonates with what has been a robust tendency in 
the literature on rule-following. There are many discussions of the 
Intentional View that accuse it of being “overly intellectualized” and 
which recommend substituting a sub-personal notion in its place.” It 
is not very often made clear exactly what that is supposed to amount 
to. The preceding discussion should help us see that this is not a very 
useful suggestion. 

In the present context, going sub-personal presumably means iden- 
tifying rule-acceptance or -internalization not with some person-level 
state, such as an intention, but with some sub-personal state. Such a 
state will either be an intentional state or some nonintentional state. 

Let us say that it is some intentional state in which the rule’s require- 
ments are explicitly represented. Then, once again, it would appear 
that some inference (now, sub-personal) will be required to figure 
out what the rule calls for under the circumstances. And at this point 
the regress problem will recur. (That is what I meant by saying earlier 
that the structure of the regress problem seems to be indifferent as to 
whether the states of rule-acceptance are personal or sub-personal.) 


*° See, for example, Pollock and Cruz, chapter 5. 
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On the other hand, we could try identifying rule-internalization 
with some nonintentional state. Indeed, even if the state of rule inter- 
nalization is initially identified with a sub-personal intenuonal state, it 
will ultimately, I take it, have to be identified with some sort of non- 
intentional state. 

But then what we would have on our hands would be some version 
or other of a dispositional view (with the dispositions now understood 
sub-personally). And although we would no longer face the rationali- 
zation problem—because, presumably, sub-personal mechanisms are 
not called upon to rationalize their outputs—we would still face the 
enormous problems posed by the error and finitude objections.” 

In consequence, I do not believe that going sub-personal offers a 
satisfying solution to the problems for the notion of rule-following 
that we have been describing. 


III. CONCLUSION 


We think of our reasoning as governed by rules. We worry about 
whether our rules are the right ones, the ones that really deliver 
justified belief. We worry about how we might establish that they are 
the right ones; and about whether there can be a fact of the matter 
about that. 

This entire way of looking at matters, though, depends on our being 
able to vindicate its fundamental assumption, that our reasoning is 
governed by rules. 

If the preceding arguments are correct, there is a real problem 
about this. 

First, it is hard to give a satisfactory answer to the question: What is 
a rule such that following it is necessary for rational belief? 

Second, it is hard to explain how rule-following is so much as possi- 
ble, and this difficulty arises even without our assuming either that rule- 
following or intentionality needs to be given a naturalistic reduction. 

What are we to do? 

Perhaps we should embrace rule-skepticism, denying that our rea- 
soning is under the influence of general rules? 

The trouble is that this seems not only false about reasoning in gen- 
eral, but also unintelligible in connection with deductive inference. It 
is of the essence of deductive inference that the reasons I have for 
moving from certain premises to certain conclusions are general ones. 

So what we are contemplating, when we contemplate giving up on 
the Rule-Following picture of deductive inference, is not so much giv- 


27 As I say, I am unable to go into these objections in detail here—they are discussed 
at length in my Rules and Intentionality. 
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ing up on a Rule-Following construal of deductive inference as giving 
up on deductive inference itself. 

But that is surely not a stable resting point—did we not arrive at the 
present conclusion through the application of several instances of 
deductive inference? 

The only other option with respect to our second problem (I do not 
at the moment know what to say about the first) is to try taking the 
notion of following—or applying—a rule as primitive, effectively a re- 
jection of proposition (4) above. 

Notice that this goes well beyond the sort of anti-reductionist re- 
sponse to Kripke’s arguments that I was already inclined to favor— 
an anti-reductionism about mental content. 

It would involve a primitivism about rule-following or rule-application 
itself: we would have to take as primitive a general (often conditional) con- 
tent serving as the reason for which one believes something, without this being 
mediated by inference of any kind. It is not obvious that we can make 
sense of this, but the matter clearly deserves greater consideration.” 

PAUL A. BOGHOSSIAN 
New York University 


2 Tyler Burge urged this primitivist suggestion on me in conversation. 
y 8 8 P 88 
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INTERNAL—EXTERNAL: DOXASTIC NORMS AND THE 
DEFUSING OF SKEPTICAL PARADOX 


his brief discussion touches on several interrelated major is- 
| sues, each of which would require a much more extended 
treatment if one wanted to command a settled view. My aim, 
accordingly, is no more than to make a number of points plausible 
whose importance, if correct, is considerable. They are primarily 
the following four. First, we should recognize a plurality of norms of 
belief, broadly divided in particular between those that pertain to the 
teleology of believing, and those that have to do constitutively with 
management of a system of belief. Second, we should expect the 
opposition between so-called internalist and externalist conceptions 
of knowledge and justification to be extensible in principle to all 
doxastic norms, and should be receptive to the possibility that exter- 
nalist conceptions may promise best for some norms, and internalist 
conceptions for others. Third, and correspondingly, it is to be ex- 
pected that the paradoxes of skepticism, classically centered on knowl- 
edge and justified belief, will be adaptable to doxastic norms in 
general. (Here it is crucial to separate those “first-order” paradoxes 
that argue that compliance with a given norm is impossible and those 
“second-order” paradoxes that argue, for example, that, even if com- 
pliance is possible, we are actually in no position to claim that we ever 
succeed in so complying.) This potential generality in the scope of the 
paradoxes counsels caution about the widely accepted notion—which 
will be a central focus in the latter part of the paper—that externalism 
offers resources to defuse the threat of skepticism. Finally, I will argue 
that thinking through how externalism is supposed to help with even 
the simplest form of (Cartesian) knowledge-skeptical paradox dis- 
closes a commitment to a doxastic norm of warrant that cannot itself 
be construed externalistically, if fit for purpose, but is vulnerable to 
the very same form of paradox. 


I 


There are more and less ambitious ways to try to understand the no- 
tion of a norm of belief. Here we can begin with something relatively 
minimal. A norm of belief, ®, is, minimally, any canon meeting the 
following two conditions: 


(i) ®’s satisfaction, or nonsatisfaction, by a belief opens it to justified 
commendation/censure respectively; 
(it) ®’s satisfaction can be effectively aimed at by a normal judging subject. 


0022-362 /08/0509/501—17 © 2008 The Journal of Philosophy, Inc. 
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Norms of belief, so characterized, are constraints on belief-formation 
and retention that one can effectively aim to respect and which, by 
the extent to which they are respected, make for better (systems of) 
beliefs than otherwise. ‘Effectively’ here does not require that one can 
guarantee success, but incorporates the ordinary idea of an ability to 
succeed which one can normally exercise. 

This bland characterization covers a wide class of things one might 
view as uncontroversial doxastic norms, including each of truth, knowl- 
edge, justification, coherence, and the multi-faceted notion of rationality. 
Each of these, so we ordinarily think, are things the attainment of 
which, or compliance with which, is usually feasible by a well inten- 
tioned, normally competent human subject, and each is such that its 
attainment makes for a better overall doxastic accomplishment than 
otherwise. The blandness comes at a cost, however, in the evident point 
that the offered characterization allows an indefinite range of charac- 
teristics to qualify as doxastic norms which one does not think of as 
distinctively doxastic: for instance, survival-conduciveness, happiness- 
conduciveness, eternal bliss-conduciveness (Pascal)—all of these are 
characteristics whose possession opens a belief to commendation along 
some dimension of importance to us, and at which—with the possible ex- 
ception of the last—we would normally think that we can effectively aim. 


II 


What is wanted is some further consideration to narrow the relevant 
class of normative characteristics to those that are in some way properly 
doxastic—that are somehow peculiar to the business of belief forma- 
tion and management. An obvious proposal, in keeping with the 
minimalist approach, would simply be to exclude from consideration 
any characteristic ® of beliefs which meets the two conditions noted 
but which can also meet those conditions with respect to types of ac- 
tion, or state, which are not beliefs, indeed are not even attitudinal, 
and yet still retain the intuitive normativity captured by conditions (i) 
and (ii) when so applied. Survival-conduciveness, for example, is a 
laudable feature in beliefs and may often be a feasible aim in the con- 
text of beliefmanagement, but it is also a good thing in actions in 
general—fitting an airbag in a car, for example. By contrast, there 
is no clear sense in which the act of airbag installation can be said to 
amount to an item of knowledge, or to be true, or coherent; (though 
there are senses in which it can be justified, or rational). So we might 
add the following to the two clauses above: 


(iii) ® is a characteristic that can be satisfied only by belief. 


Yet plainly, that is little progress as it stands. Perhaps only beliefs can 
amount to knowledge. But propositions, statements, and lovers can be 
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true; courses of action can be justified; desires can be coherent; and 
decisions can be rational. The normative predicates in question are 
applicable to a wide class of things other than belief. It might be coun- 
tered that, while that is so, they take on distinctive senses when applied 
to beliefs; and that in those senses, they apply only to beliefs. Even if 
that were true, however—I do not say it is not—the obvious reply 
would be that in that case, what we need to understand are what, ge- 
nerically, the specifically belief-appropriate characteristics expressed 
by the listed predicates have in common: what it is that makes these 
features proper to belief, and forces a different reference on the predi- 
cates concerned when applied to things other than belief. Either way, 
we need a more illuminating account. 


Il 


The matter is complex, but there is a very natural general suggestion. 
It is that beliefs are distinguished among attitudinal states in general 
by their possession of a telos: believing is something one does with a 
view to capturing the truth—the fundamental aim of belief, as con- 
trasted with supposition or mere entertaining, is to believe truly. If 
so, then one class of properly doxastic norms will be those compliance 
with which ensures or tends to promote the achievement of this fun- 
damental aim, and/or noncompliance with which tends to frustrate it. 

Each of the five characteristics listed above—truth, knowledge- 
ability, justification, coherence, and rationality—can be argued to be 
a proper doxastic norm in the light of this simple proposal. The point 
is trivial for truth, of course, and for knowledgeability because of its 
factivity. It is less immediate for the other cases. For coherence, it may 
be suggested that incoherent belief systems, in so far as that is taken as 
implicating inconsistency, must contain some falsehoods; so if one is 
aiming at the truth, one should avoid incoherence. The argument is 
even less direct—indeed, less convincing—for justification and for ra- 
tionality, but one can make a stab. Beliefs held without evidence, or for 
no reason, will be held for causes unconnected with the facts they are 
concerned with; so their truth, if they are true, will be liable to be just a 
matter of luck. Since if one is aiming at the truth, one should seek to 
fashion one’s beliefs in ways that do not leave success in that aim open 
to mere chance, one should aim wherever possible to have justification 
and/or reasons for the things one believes. 

This simple proposal—the truth-centered proposal—suggests that 
original condition (i) should be replaced with a refinement: 


(i)* @’s satisfaction, or nonsatisfaction, by a belief opens that belief to 
justified commendation/censure respectively in relation to the spe- 
cific objective of achievement of the truth and avoidance of error. 
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The proper norms of belief, according to the truth-centered proposal, 
are not merely characteristics whose satisfaction/nonsatisfaction 
opens a belief to commendation or criticism, but characteristics whose 
satisfaction/nonsatisfaction opens a belief to commendation or criti- 
cism in relation to the fundamental objectives of a system of belief.! 


IV 


Arguably, however, an account of the properly doxastic norms incorpo- 
rating just (i)* and (ii) undergenerates in a way that calls the adequacy 
of the truth-centered proposal into question. Consider an inquirer en- 
gaged in developing and organizing a system of belief just with the aim 
of maximizing truth and minimizing error (—so we set aside consid- 
erations of interest, relevance, and importance). Then clearly one 
class of norms which he should aim to respect are essentially those 
so far considered: those respecting which is sufficient, or necessary, 
or both, for the achievement of those aims. But in prioritizing the 
truth-centered norms—or better, the truth-centered way of thinking 
about them—one’s focus already completely bypasses the role (or at 
least the possibility) of a range of norms whose province is not directly 
concerned with success or failure but which are prior to that—are es- 
sentially involved in running anything properly regarded as a system of 
belief at all. There is a parallel here with norms of agency. It is a norm 
of action that one should do what is in best accord with one’s desires 
and interests, in the light of one’s beliefs. Action that falls short of this 
standard is variously irrational or akratic. But it is also, necessarily, ex- 
ceptional. The norm in question is not a norm of action merely in the 
sense that actions that violate it fail to accomplish the agent’s ends and 
are open to criticism accordingly. Rather, it is a constitutive norm, com- 
pliance with which is necessary, in the round, if a performer is to count 
as a rational agent—as acting—at all. 

In general, one should expect intentional practices to be subject to 
at least two fundamentally different categories of norm: teleological 
norms, identifying or connected with the achievement of the (funda- 
mental) aims of the practice; and constitutive norms, which need to be 
observed (enough) by any practitioner who is to count as successfully 
engaging in the practice in the first place. So it is only to be expected 


! Although the point has no application to single beliefs, there is of course a distinc- 
tion, implicit in the lines of thought just sketched, between aiming at the truth and 
aiming to minimize error when it comes to the management of simultaneous beliefs. 
A worked out development of the truth-centered proposal would need to explore the 
resulting possible competition of priorities. 
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that beliefmanagement itself, like action in general, will be subject 
not only to teleological norms, concerned with achieving truth and 
avoiding falsehood, but also to its own special constitutive norms— 
principles with which compliance is not merely necessary, or suffi- 
cient, in order to ensure that a system of belief achieves its character- 
istic purposes, but mandatory, in the round, if what is going on is to 
count as believing—as the very management of a system of belief. 

Their distinction does not involve, of course, that one should ex- 
pect the norms falling under these respective headings to divide into 
two discrete lists. There is no reason‘ why the telos of a practice should 
not be constitutive of it. Plausibly, this is not in general so: arguably, 
one can play Chess, that is observe every norm constitutive of the ac- 
tivity of playing chess, without trying to checkmate one’s opponent’s 
King (one may play to encourage a learner, and for all that, one is 
playing Chess): But it is also plausible that one does not count as be- 
lieving unless one in general exhibits a propensity to regulate one’s be- 
liefs by considerations that pertain to their achievement of the truth. 
It is to be expected that at least some of the norms of belief on our 
list will turn out to wear two faces, serving both as truth-conducive and 
belief-constitutive norms. 

The immediate effect of this consideration, I suggest, is a pointer to 
a much more satisfying account of the status of the norms of coher- 
ence, justification, and rationality than the type of thought adverted 
to above. No doubt these norms are all truth-connected. But their 
more fundamental role is constitutive. It is, for example, not just that 
disciplining one’s beliefs by evidence promotes—so we hope—their 
propensity to truth; it is that only a system of evidentially disciplined 
beliefs counts as a system of belief. And it is not just that disciplining 
one’s belief by mutual coherence helps promote their avoidance of 
falsehood; it is that only a thinker who is concerned to strive for 
and maintain the coherence of his set of beliefs qualifies as engaged 
in belief. Beliefs are normatively individuated, distinguished by the 
conditions under which they ought to be held and the impacts they 
ought to have on one’s other beliefs; and it is only to the extent that 
one aims to respect these normative constraints that one can manifest 
what it is that one believes and so present oneself as believing anything. 

All this needs a more refined discussion. The thesis I hope to have 
made plausible is that one should expect that properly doxastic norms 
comprise at least two fundamentally different but nonexclusive kinds: 
those connected with the telos of attainment of the truth and the 
avoidance of error; and those a broad respect of which is constitutive 
of the management of a very system of belief. Although any given 
norm may wear both hats, we should be alert to the possibility that 
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some may not. And, although I have no space to explore the ramifica- 
tions here, the distinction in turn has potential repercussions for the 
opposition between internalist and externalist construals of doxastic 
norms which provides our primary concern. 

One potential corollary. [implicitly adverted above to Pascal’s Wager. 
A distinction is often emphasized between: properly epistemic norms 
of belief and merely “pragmatic” normative characteristics that a belief 
may have—like somehow serving the advantage of the believer. Then it 
is suggested that justification conferred by the possession of evidence is 
an epistemic norm par excellence; whereas justification (if any) conferred 
by the reasoning of Pascal’s wager is a merely pragmatic matter.” The 
distinction needs no more than the resources of the truth-centered view 
and the two clauses, (1)* and (ii), above. But if what I have suggested 
is correct, it is not a distinction to get fixated by. One might extend the 
terminology of epistemic justification to include good standing in the 
light of any teleological or constitutive doxastic norm. But in any case, 
if one wishes to reserve it for the more narrowly evidential, what is left 
over includes much more than the merely “pragmatic.” 


Vv 


How best to characterize the opposing positions in the entrenched 
debates between so-called internalist and externalist conceptions of 
knowledge, and of justification, is a matter of controversy, and will oc- 
cupy us in a moment. But it is clear, even from the sketchy remarks 
preceding, that those two debates are merely examples of a potentially 
much more extensive species: we should be ready to recognize many 
more norms of belief, both teleological and constitutive, than just 
knowledgeability and evidence; and with the respect to each of these 
norms, ceteris paribus, we should expect there to be scope, in princi- 
ple, for an opposition between broadly internalist and broadly exter- 
nalist accounts. An immediate potential bearing of this reflection is on 


Iam not here endorsing the reasoning which, in folkloric presentations at least, 
overlooks the possibility of a Deity who punishes those who allow their patterns of 
belief-formation to be swayed by mere self-interest! 

* This point constitutes the beginnings of a reply to the objection of commentators such 
as Duncan Pritchard .(“Wittgenstein’s On Certainty and Contemporary Anti-Scepticism,” 
in D. Moyal-Sharrock and W.H. Brenner, eds., Readings of Witigenstein’s On Certainty 
(London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005), pp. 189-224), and Carrie Jenkins (“Entitlement 
and Rationality,” Synthese, cLvi1 (2007): 25-45), that the notion of nonevidential warrant 
explored in my “Warrant for Nothing (and Foundations for Free)?” Aristotelian Soctety 
Supplementary Volume, Lxxvul, 1 (2004): 167-212, connects with doxastic justification 
only in a manner to be compared to the “justification” afforded by the reasoning of the 
Wager and thus provides material for a response to skepticism only in an uninteresting and 
uncontested sense. But I must defer elaboration of this rejomder to another occasion. 
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the debates about skepticism. There is a widespread sense—though by 
no means universal—that skepticism, at least of the kinds that come 
down to us from Descartes and Hume, presupposes a broadly inter- 
nalist outlook with respect to knowledge, or justified belief, and so might 
be effectively neutralized if suitable externalist conceptions can be sus- 
tained of these norms. Our discussion to this point already sounds a 
cautionary note about this. Even if it is true that knowledge, and/or 
justification, are best externally construed, and that traditional forms 
of skepticism about those notions presuppose otherwise, it is only to be 
expected that at least some of the available forms of skeptical paradox 
will assail other norms as well, some of which may be no less important, 
but also open to no plausible form of externalist construal. The discus- 
sion to follow makes some initial forays into the landscape suggested by 
these remarks. 

Knowledge is a kind of true belief. But hardly anyone thinks that all 
true belief is knowledge.’ Internalist conceptions of knowledge regard 
it, broadly, as true belief with certain additional, “internally” certifiable 
features. That one has an “account,” in the sense of the Theaetetus, is 
presumably an internally certifiable matter in the relevant sense, and 
“true belief with an account” is thus the archetypical internalist pro- 
posal. Note that the good standing of the debate between internalist 
and externalist conceptions does not presuppose the analysability of 
knowledge. One can hold that there are necessary or sufficient condi- 
tions for knowledge without knowing that there are any nontrivial 
necessary and sufficient ones. I shall take a condition to be internally 
certifiable in the germane sense if its satisfaction consists in circum- 
stances which may be ascertained using just resources of a priori reflec- 
tion, deductive inference, and ordinary psychological self-knowledge— 
the ordinary knowledge that each of us has, at least according to 
commonsense intentional psychology, of our own beliefs, desires, ex- 
periences, appearances, and passions. So internalist conceptions of 
knowledge, broadly understood, have it that it is a kind of true belief 
disciplined by norms whose satisfaction—other than, in general, the 
norm of truth itself, of course—may be verified using the resources 
Just noted. Externalist conceptions, by contrast, waive the restriction, 
allowing that the additional knowledge-making (or unmaking) charac- 
teristics may be such that their satisfaction demands additional episte- 
mic capabilities, or even perhaps may not be verifiable at all. 


* An exception is Crispin Sartwell, “Why Knowledge Is Merely True Belief,” this 
JOURNAL, LXXXIX, 4 (April 1992): 167-80. 
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Evidently this form of distinction. straightforwardly generalizes to 
norms in general. We can propose, for an arbitrary norm ® over any 
given activity, that: 


® is internal iff its satisfaction consists in circumstances whose obtaining 
can be verified by a priori reflection, reasoning, and routine selfknowledge; 
and is external otherwise.’ 


However, that proposal contrasts with a more relaxed conception, 
which may be formulated as follows: 


® is internal if, whatever the nature of the circumstances in which its 
satisfaction consists, one may effectively control the pursuit of it by 
means which rely only on a priori reflection, reasoning, and routine 
self-knowledge. 


While I do not suggest that the second formulation corresponds ex- 
actly to anything anyone has ever understood by the broad heading 
of “internalism,” the distinction between the two formulations focuses 
on an important point. A common motivation for internalism about 
epistemic norms in roughly the sense gestured at by the first formula- 
tion is the thought that the pursuit of the satisfaction of such norms— 
and indeed, perhaps, rule-following in general—must in the end be 
something that we can police on the internal stage, as it were: that if 
I am to follow a rule that mandates, say, a certain course of action when 
certain conditions obtain, all I can—“in the end”—-do is to make sure I 
respond appropriately when it seems to me that those conditions obtain. 
There may, or may not, be an important insight gestured at by this 
train of thought.° My present point is that even if there is, all it man- 
dates is a conception of epistemic norms as internal in the second of the 
two senses noted. It may be that, in setting oneself to comply with the 
norm of carrying an umbrella only if the sky is cloudy, one cannot do 
better in the end than to suit one’s behavior to one’s subjective impres- 
sion of the state of the sky; but it hardly follows that the presence of a 
cloudy sky is something that can be verified by a priori reflection, rea- 
soning, and routine self-knowledge. If there is a good motivation to 
regard some epistemic norms internalistically in something like the 
sense gestured at by the first formulation; it is not provided by the gen- 
eral thought that, in order to be able to follow any rule, the difference 


5 Just to emphasize again: knowledge is not, of course, on anyone’s account, a purely 
internal norm in this sense. Epistemic internalism has to do with the nature of the nor- 
mative characteristics that distinguish knowledgeable beliefs from merely true ones. 

ê For a subtle discussion of the issues, see Ralph Wedgwood, “Internalism Explained,” 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, LXV (2002): 349-69. 
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between circumstances in which it is satisfied and circumstances in 
which it is not has to be capable of some kind of impact on phenom- 
enal consciousness. 


VI 


Are traditional forms of skepticism about knowledge and justification 
dependent on internalist construal of those notions? And can they 
be effectively finessed by falling back on externalist surrogates—or 
less tendentiously, by the reflection that those notions were, all along, 
properly understood externalistically? 

To fix ideas, consider perhaps the simplest form of Gaeniedse: 
skeptical paradox, exploiting just the closure of knowledge across 
(known) entailment, and the apparent possibility of certain subjec- 
tively normal-seeming but perceptually utterly dysfunctional scenarios 
whose obtaining would be inconsistent with the truth of most of what 
we take to be our present body of empirical knowledge. The scenario 
in question could be that of systematic deception concerning all 
things material by a Cartesian Evil Demon, or the twentieth century 
fantasy of envatment of one’s disembodied brain by an evil scientist. 
Let SH be any such scenario and P be any proposition which one stan- 
dardly takes oneself to know by means reliant on perception, and 
whose truth is inconsistent with SH. (P might be, for example, the pro- 
position that one has two hands.) The resulting skeptical paradox 
could hardly be simpler. It proceeds by reflecting that it is not known 
that SH does not obtain, but that it is known that if Pis true, SH does 
not obtain; hence it is not known that P Since Pis parametric for any 
proposition whose truth is incompatible with SH—a range which en- 
compasses almost everything we ordinarily regard as our routine per- 
ceptual knowledge—we should conclude that we in fact have hardly 
any of that knowledge. 

More formally, let Wexpress one’s possession of any form of 
warrant for belief which is closed under (recognized) logical conse- 
quence; and let P be any proposition which is perceptually warranted 
if warranted at all. Then the structure of the paradox Is: 


Premise (1) ~W~SH 
Premise (2) W[P => ~SH] 
<. ~WP (from 1 and 2, by closure of ‘W’ and routine logic) 


Where is the (alleged) presupposition of internalism in this? There 
is surely no fault to be found with premise (2) in any case, whatever 
one’s view of knowledge or other relevant notions of warrant. On ex- 
ternalist views of knowledge that emphasize what has come to be 
known. as sensitivity—the condition, endorsed by Fred Dretske and 
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Robert Nozick,’ that a belief is knowledgeable only if, were it not 
true, it would not be held—the prospects also look bleak for faulting 
premise (1). For were SH to be true, one would still believe that it 
was not. But familiarly these famous views provide another recourse: 
that of rejecting closure, since it may happen that for suitable P and 
Q, Pentails Q.and is truly believed with sensitivity, although the (ac- 
tually) true belief that Q would persist in circumstances where Q was 
false. I have nothing to add here to the: prevailing opinion that it 
leans towards a reductio of sensitivity-prioritizing views that they bring 
closure into question in this kind of way. 

If there is a presupposition of internalism then, it had better be with 
premise (1). In fact, the situation is complex. The driving thought 
behind premise (1) is simply that SH has been so selected as to ensure 
that the case where it obtains is subjectively indistinguishable from 
the case where it does not—it is all the same on the inside, as it were. 
In order for that to yield premise (1), we need to take it that whatever 
notion of warrant we have assigned to ‘W’, it at least supervenes on 
subjective state—so that one has warrant for any given proposition in 
both, if in either, of any pair of subjectively, indistinguishable situa- 
tions. Internalism will underwrite that much. But.the supervenience 
by itself does not enforce premise (1); it merely entails that, with re- 
spect to the question of warrant for the supposition that SH does not 
obtain, one must describe the two subjectively indistinguishable situa- 
tions, where it respectively does and does not obtain, in the same way— 
that description could be to the effect that there zs warrant to discount 
SH, for all that has so far been said. 


Vil 


There are various possible lines of thought to motivate premise (1), 
but I shall not pursue the matter here." If internalism actually en- 
forced the premise, that would be extremely striking. But the most 
that is realistically to be expected is a case of some less conclusive kind. 
Our interest is accordingly in whether externalism can pre-empt any 
such case—whether it undercuts any motive for premise (1). In essence, 
we need externalist argument for 


(=) ~ W[~W~SH] 


—the contention that premise (1) is unwarranted. What can be offered? 


"Loci classici: Dretske, “Epistemic Operators,” this JOURNAL, LXVII, 24 (December 
24, 1970): 1007—23; Nozick, Philosophical Explanations (Cambridge: Harvard, 1981), 
chapter 3. 

* See for example the discussion of the “Proper Execution Principle” in my “Skepticism 
and Dreaming: Imploding the Demon,” Mind, c (1991): 87-116. 
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With sensitivity set aside, there are two standard externalist propos- 
als about knowledge and justification. One is reliability: a belief counts 
as knowledgeable, or justified, only if it is the product of the exercise 
of a reliable method of belief-formation. In order for this to amount 
to a definite proposal, something needs to be said, of course, about 
how reliable, reliable in which circumstances, and on what range of 
matters, and so on. But the considerations to follow will not depend 
on our addressing the most felicitous formulation of reliabilism. The 
second standard externalist proposal is safety. where, roughly, a belief 
is safe just in case it is not merély actually true but true in all “nearby 
worlds”—would still be true, that is, if things were different in any not- 
too-outlandish way, any way they might “easily have been” different. 
Again, we need not trouble over the detail of the best formulation. 
Either of these proposals promises fairly straightforward prima facie 
support for (*). 

First, let WP = Pis safely (hence truly) believed. Consider the intui- 
tive operator, it is not to be ruled out that.... Presumably it is at least not 
to be ruled out that the skeptical hypothesis is false—that ~SH. But if 
it is false, then—since its truth would require such extensive and radi- 
cal adjustments to the actual scheme of things—it could not easily 
have been true. So it is not ruled out that someone who believes that 
SH is false does so safely. Hence it is not ruled out that W~SH. So pro- 
vided zt zs not ruled out that P may be taken to entail ~ W~P we have that 


~W~[W~SH] 
which, rebracketing, is exactly what was sought: 
(*) ~Wl~W~SH] 


Now let WP = Pis reliably (truly) believed. And let P be any proposi- 
tion concerning the external material environment, which we would 
ordinarily take to be part of our. perceptual knowledge and which is 
inconsistent with SH. Presumably it is at least not to be ruled out that 
Pis, as a matter of fact, reliably (truly) believed. Suppose that is actually 
so. If ~SH is then believed on the basis of its entailment by P this too 
will be a reliable true belief. Hence, again, itis not ruled out that W~ SH. 
If it is not ruled out that P may be taken to entail ~ W~BP then we have that 


~ W~[W~SH] 
which, after rebracketing, is—again—exactly what was sought. 


VIII 


Making a case for (*) is, however, insufficient to defuse the skeptical 
threat—at least once it is remembered that it is hardly less uncomfortable 
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to be saddled with the conclusion that our claims to warrant are un- 
warranted than with the conclusion that they are actually false. The 
problem is that (*)—that there is no warrant for the original premise 
(1)—is quite consistent with 


(1)* ~We[~W~sH] ; 


namely, that there is no warrant to deny original premise (1). Now as 
the reader will speedily appreciate, ‘~ W~’ obeys closure if ‘W? does. 
But from (1)* together with premise (2) as before, 


W: [P = ~SH], 
we may infer 

~ W~[~ WP] 
and thence 

~ WWP. 


And this is still a paradoxical result. If ‘W’ expresses knowledge, for 
example, it in effect says—given the constraints on ‘P’—that we have 
no knowledge that we have any perceptual knowledge. It is all the same, 
as far as any cognitive achievement of ours is concerned, whether our 
perceptual faculties have afforded us any knowledge or not. If exter- 
nalism were content to acknowledge the correctness of this second- 
order genre of skepticism, it would be a somewhat Pyrrhic victory to 
have blocked off its first-order counterpart. Externalism needs to be able 
not merely to reject premise (1)—that is, argue cogently for (*)—but 
also to reject 


(1)* ~W~ [~W~SH] 


For otherwise, the “second-order” paradox remains unaddressed. 

Yet intuitively, it may seem that (1)* should actually be acceptable to 
the externalist. His basic thought about (*) was that it holds because, 
for all we—or “the Skeptic’—can show to the contrary, it may be that 
we can reliably, or safely—hence warrantedly—believe ~SH. What set- 
tles whether W~SH is, precisely, external to us and our thoughts and 
reflections. But if so, then surely he has also to grant that this external 
settlement may go against W~SH? The externalist should grant that it 
may be that ~W~SH: that, as things happen to stand, there is no 
safely, or reliably believing that SH is false. That is a possibility we can- 
not warrantedly discount—and that is enough, seemingly, for premise 
(1)*. So what progress? The safety- or reliability-based strategy for 
finding fault with original premise (1) seems to play straight into 
the hands of second-order skepticism. 
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IX 


I think this point is basically correct. But, at least for those with well- 
developed externalist sympathies, it may provoke a suspicion of equivo- 
cation. How oat are we meant to understand the ouler occurrence 
of ‘~ W~’ in (1)” if that premise is to be compelling? Suppose that it too 
is to be externalistically understood. Well then, if an external—safety- 
or reliant Ge pencent COnsaue. of ‘W’ in 


Premise (1) ~W~[SA | 


successfully undermines the skeptical case for it, (whatever in detail 
that’case may be) by justifying (1)* in the Ole reviewed, why won't 
a similar construal undermine any case for (1)* in turn? Indeed, when- 
ever any skeptical paradox works with our alleged inability warrantedly 
to discount some epistemologically mischief-making supposition, A, why 
will there not always be an externalist riposte to the effect that, since 
matters external to us will determine whether or not W~[A], the Skep- 
tic is in no position to affirm ~W~[A}? 

What I think has not been generally grasped with any clarity is that this 
whole strategy of externalist counter to skepticism is unstable. Reconsider: 


(=) ~Wl~W~SH] 


—the denial that there is warrant for the first premise of the original 
simple paradox. Above we rehearsed impressive-seeming cases based 
on reliability and safety respectively for the acceptance of (*). But re- 
flect that in order to be in position to affirm (*) on those grounds, we 
must take ourselves to be in position to affirm 


(CR) ~ WISH], 


For if SH holds, then ~SH can be neither reliably nor ern ergo, 
warrantedly—believed. But when the occurrence of ‘W?’ in (**) is ex- 
ternally construed in its turn, it requires that SH itself can be neither 
safely nor reliably’believed. And the externalist has no better assurance 
‘of that than “the Skeptic” had that ~SH could be neither safely nor 
reliably believed, at the point when motivation was to be provided for 
premise (1) of the original paradox. 

Here are the essential moves in the dialectic. Skepticism proposes 


(1) ~WeSH 

on the basis of the possible subjective indistinguishability of scenarios 
where SH obtains and what we like to think of as Normality. The Ex- 
ternalist counters that, for his preferred reading of ‘W’, (1) is unwar- 
ranted, which is to affirm 


(*) ~W[~W~SH], 
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on the ground that the point about subjective indistinguishability is in 
no tension with the truth of W~SH so long as ‘W’ is appropriately ex- 
ternally construed. We then observed that a commitment to (*) is a 
commitment to 


(**) ~ WISH], 


when ‘W’ is appropriately externally construed, since SH then-entails 
~ W~SH; but that in fact the original externalist reasons for refusing 
(1) seem to go over just as well into reasons for refusing (**), the com- 
mitment to (*) notwithstanding. In the present setting, it ought to de- 
pend on the external circumstances whether or not SH may be 
believed with warrant. The externalist is committed to regarding 
(**), externally construed, as just. as inappropriate, and for the very 
same reasons, as the skeptical premise’ that we cannot warrantedly 
suppose that SH does not obtain. On the contrary, we may, she should 
allow, warrantedly suppose that SH does obtain—if, for example, the 
belief that it does is, alas, safe: is true in all relevantly nearby worlds.” 

At this point it appears, then, that externalism actually provides no 
coherent motive for (*), so no coherent motive for repudiating the 
original skeptical premise (1). The appearance to the contrary was 
just an illusion, induced by failing to pursue the implications of a thor- 
oughgoing externalist construal of the relevant epistemic operator 
sufficiently far. 


X 


Yet this does not seem right. Surely the externalist .does have a good 
motive for something like (*). The thought seems perfectly coherent, 
indeed compelling, that the standard kind of skeptical case provides 
no ground to discount the scenario where my belief that I am nota 
brain in a vat, say, is a safe belief, or a reliably generated true belief. In 
that case, if safety, or reliability, suffices for warrant, what is left open is 
exactly that W~SH may be true. What gives rise to the trouble just elic- 
ited is the construal-of this “left openness” as an instance of ‘~ W~’ 
where the very same sense of ‘W’—the same notion of warrant—is in- 
volved. It is when that is in turn construed along externalist—safety or 
reliability—lines that the externalist point plunges into aporia. A sim- 
ple moral suggests itself: in order to express its, as far’as it goes, per- 
fectly good objection to the simple skeptical argument, externalism 
` needs recourse to a notion of warrant fora belief, or assertion, which 
is not itself to be externally construed. 


? To be sure, that is not a belief we actually—most of us—have. But the issue here is 
the possibility of warrantedly holding it. 
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I think the moral is correct. But it is certainly not immediate. It is 
clear that the externalist cannot avoid the aporia so long as he tries to 
give expression to the lack of warrant he claims there is for the skep- 
tical premise in terms of the same notion of warrant.that, he wants to 
maintain, we may yet have for discounting the skeptical scenario. So 
the outer ‘W’ in (*) has to express a different notion of warrant to the 
inner one. But why does it have to differ by being internalist? 

This gap can be closed. Suppose it were different but still external. 
Then the distinction. between situations where we. had this kind of ex- 
ternal warrant for a belief and cases where we did not would not 
supervene on differences available to a priori reasoning, reflection; 
and ordinary self-knowledge. Yet, if the externalist is to press his origi- 
nal objection to the simple skeptical argument, he needs to be in posi- 
tion to affirm the version of (*) that results when the inner and outer 
references to warrant are interpreted appropriately differently: 


(*)! ~W [~WESH] 


And if ‘W’ still expresses some kind of externalist warrant, the obvious 
question is going to concern how the externalist is in any better position 
to justify (*)’ than he was with respect to (*). If the distinction between 
cases where (*)’ is true and cases where it is not turns on features that 
are not available to a priori reasoning, reflection, and ordinary self- 
knowledge, what is the externalist case for (*)’, and why is it not as pre- 
sumptuous as the abortive case. for original (*)? 

We should conclude that the proper formulation of and case for 
the basic externalist objection to the kind of traditional skeptical rou- 
tine of which the paradox we have focused on provides the simplest 
example, demands recourse to an internalist notion of warrant. The 
basic externalist point boils down to this: that it cannot be certified by 
internalist means that we do not, for example, know that we are not 
brains in vats—not if knowledge is appropriately externally construed. 
Accordingly, a thoroughgoing epistemic externalism—one which con- 
strues all beliefmandating norms externally—is incapable of deliver- 
ing one of the supposed principal advantages of externalism: the 
safeguarding of the idea that we may be just as knowledgeable as 
we ordinarily take ourselves to be. Rather, in order to safeguard this 
idea, a pluralistic view is needed: one that runs internal and external 
beliefmandating norms simultaneously. 


XI 


These reflections do not yet, of course, constitute a demonstration 
either of the good standing or the importance of any internalist no- 
tion of warrant. Rather they unpack certain of the commitments of an 
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externalist who wants to respond to the skeptical paradox—and so to 
that extent takes skepticism seriously—in the way we have been scout- 
ing. That response, we have seen, is a commitment to the good stand- 
ing of an internalist notion. But what about its importance? Might it 
be open to the externalist to take the view that while there is indeed 
scope for perfectly coherent internalist, notions of warrant, it is exter- 
nalist warrant that is of primary significance for the management of 
belief and practical deliberation—that little of value depends on the 
possession, or lack thereof, of internalist warrant for belief? 

It is not. Consider: what does externalism want to follow from the 
truth of (*)’—from the lack of Warrant, so to put it; for the skeptical 
premise? If this reflection is to disarm the paradox, it has to be something 
which lets us pay it no further attention in good intellectual conscience— 
something which disarms its key premise’s claims to credibility. We are, 
the implication has to be, in no position to claim—to assert or believe— 
that premise (1) is true. For if this is not implied, nothing has been said 
to disarm the (putative) plausibility of the premise. 

The commitment of the externalist way with the simple paradox is 
thus to a notion of warrant which is internal and which determines 
which statements we should consider ourselves in position to claim 
to be true. If, as many contemporary theorists suppose, it is knowledge 
of a statement that constitutes its assertibility, then to have Warrant for 
a statement is thus to be in position to claim that one knows it (and if 
something else confers assertibility, it is to be in position to claim that 
one has that.) 


XII 


It is perhaps superfluous to highlight the sting in the tail. We have seen 
that to the extent that we- take the basic externalist response to the 
paradox to be coherent and well motivated, we commit ourselves to a no- 
tion of warrant which—whatever the detail of its best characterization— 
is not itself open to externalist construal and relates to what it takes 
to be in position to claim that one knows or is otherwise mandated in a 
certain belief. What to say, then, about a formulation of the original 
paradox in terms of this very notion: 


Premise (1) ~W~SH 
Premise (2) W [P= ~SH] 
“. ~WP? 


As before ‘P’ is schematic for any proposition which we would custom- 
arily regard as known perceptually, and SH is any scenario in which 
we are subjectively undetectably perceptually disabled. But now the 
internalist character of the operator will sustain premise (1) against 
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externalist rebuttal; and premise (2) is unexceptionable as before. So 
the conclusion—assuming closure for Warrant—is that we are in no 
position to claim any of the knowledge, or whatever it is that mandates 
belief, that we normally regard as the product of our perceptual fac- 
ulties. This is, essentially, a variant on the second-order skepticism 
touched on earlier. It is hardly less at odds with our epistemic self- 
conception, or easier to tolerate, than the conclusion of the simple 
paradox. But it emerges, ironically, out of the very resources required 
to enable externalist—reliability- and safety-based—conceptions of 
warrant-to address the latter in the intended manner. 

S OF CRISPIN WRIGHT 
Arché Research Center, University of St. Andrews, 
and New York University ` 
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EPISTEMIC BOOTSTRAPPING* 


have argued that proces: reliabilist theories of knowledge are 

fundamentally incorrect.’ This inadequacy i is brought to the fore 

by the phenomenon of epistemic bootstrapping. Reliabilism 
would allow someone who forms a belief by a reliable process to know 
ideale by bootstrapping, that her belief was formed by a reliable pro- 
cess.” But the knowledge i in question is not at all trivial, and a person 
can certainly form a belief by a reliable process without knowing that 
she did so. Reliabilism errs by attributing knowledge to subjects who 
lack it. This problem is especially acute for the reliabilist, because a 
sharp distinction between forming a belief by a reliable process and 
knowing that one’s belief is formed by a reliable process 1s a corner- 
stone of the reliabilist position. In my earlier discussion, I said that a 
justificationist approach to knowledge treats properly the kind of case 
which the reliabilist gets wrong. The reason why the subject in these 
cases fails to know is that he has no evidence available to him which 
would justify his belief. I still believe that this picture is correct, but 
there is more to be said about the relation between bootstrapping 
and reliabilism, the relation between bootstrapping and justification, 
and about the disutility of bootstrapping itself. 


I. A PROBLEM FOR RELIABILISM 
To introduce the topic of bootstrapping, here is an example: 


Gas Gauge Case. Roxanne drives a car with a well-functioning, reliable gas 
gauge. She has never looked into the status of the gauge or others like it; 
she has no information whatsoever on the subject. Rather, Roxanne 


* For much helpful discussion, I] am grateful to Michael Bergmann, Gina Calderone, 
Stewart Cohen, David Christensen, Kenny Easawaran, Branden Fitelson, Michael 
Glanzberg, Alexander Jackson, Roberta Millstein, Bernard Molyneux, Brad Morris, 
Sherrilyn Roush, and Michael Teitelbaum. A version of this paper was presented at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, and I thank the audience for their valuable comments. 

‘Jonathan Vogel, “Reliabilism Leveled,” this JOURNAL, xcvi, 11 (November 2000): 
602-23. 

Richard Fumerton devised a similar line of argument around the same time I did. 
See his Metaepistemology and Skepticism (Totowa, NJ: Rowman and Littlefield, 1995), 
pp. 177-80, and more recently Fumerton, “Epistemic Internalism, Philosophical Assur- 
ance, and the Skeptical Predicament,” in Thomas M. Crisp, Matthew Davidson, and 
David Vander Laan, eds., Knowledge and Reality: Essays in Honor of Alvin Plantinga 
(Dordrecht, The Netherlands: Kluwer, 2006), pp. 179-91. 

* When I use the term ‘reliabilism’, I mean process reliabilism, unless otherwise in- 
dicated. For some clarification about the nature of reliabilism, see below. 
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automatically forms beliefs about the level of gas in the car’s tank simply 
by consulting the gauge. For example, if the gauge reads “F” she imme- 
diately and directly forms the belief that the car’s tank is full. Given that 
the gauge is reliable, it seems clear that Roxanne’s belief that the car’s 
tank is full is formed by a reliable process. Now, Roxanne can also ob- 
serve what the state of the gauge itself is, if she chooses to. Roxanne 
notes that the needle reads “F” at the time when she believes, by read- 
ing the gauge, that the tank is full. Roxanne conjoins her belief that the 
gauge reads “F” with her belief that the tank is full, and deduces that the 
‘gauge reads accurately on this occasion. We can suppose that Roxanne 
repeats this strange procedure a good number of times, accumulating 
beliefs that the gauge reads accurately at various times ¢;. Roxanne goes 
on to conclude by induction that the gauge is accurate in general, that 
is, that the gauge is reliable.” 


-The important thing to bear in mind is that every step Roxanne takes 
is sanctioned by reliablism. Using ‘K’ to stand for ‘Roxanne knows 
that...?, we can represent her procedure as: 


(1) K(Tank is full at t4) Reliable Process 

(2) K(Gauge reads “F” at 4) Perception 

(3) K(Gauge reads “F” at 4 & Tank is full at t) Logical Inference 
(4) K(Gauge reads accurately at ¢;) Logical Inference 

(5) Repeat , 

(6) K(Gauge is reliable) Induction 


Of course, something is amiss. Roxanne cannot come to know that 
the gauge is reliable in this way. In trying to understand what is wrong, 
it is helpful to compare what Roxanne does with a similar but legiti- 
mate procedure. Say that Roxanne’s friend Omar is interested in the 
reliability of the gas gauge in his car. Omar has a dipstick which he 
uses to measure the level of fuel in the tank. He compiles a “track- 
record” for the gauge just like Roxanne’s.’ I assume that what Omar 
does is quite all right. He can establish that the gauge is reliable in 
the manner described. So, from the original result that Roxanne does 
not know that the gauge is reliable, that is, —(6), it follows under 
reasonable assumptions that —(4), and —(3). Seemingly, (3) follows 


3 Note that Roxanne could continue and infer that, since her beliefs about the 
amount of fuel in the tank are-due to a reliable gauge, her beliefs themselves are 
formed in a reliable way. See below. 

‘Maybe a further step is needed to collect these results, so that there is an addi- 
tional premise: 


l _K(Gauge reads accurately at ¢; & Gauge reads accurately at tg & a 


I do not think that anything turns on this, so from now on, Iwill set it aside. 
>For an account of “track-record arguments,” see William Alston, The Reliability of 
Sense Perception (Ithaca: Cornell, 1996), p. 9. 
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impeccably from (2) and (1). Since (2) is not open to dispute, we 
arrive at —(1). I will call this undoing of Roxanne’s knowledge “roll- 
back.” The reliabilist has no resources to resist rollback. So if she 
concedes, as she should, that Roxanne’s endeavors do not produce 
knowledge, contradiction threatens. The reliabilist’s core doctrine 
commits her to, (1), yet rollback would lead to the rejection of (1). 

Roxanne does not know that her car’s gas gauge is reliable. Why 
not? As stated, she has no information at all—no evidence—pertain- 
ing to whether the gauge is reliable or not. According to internalism, 
knowledge always requires justification, and justification requires evi- 
dence (at least in cases like this one).® Since Roxanne lacks evidence 
which would support the claim that the gauge is reliable, internalism 
has the consequence that Roxanne does not know that the gauge is 
reliable. The internalist gets the Gas Gauge Case right. By contrast, 
the reliabilist has to say that Roxanne knows that the gauge is reliable. 
The reliabilist gets the Gas Gauge Case wrong. No matter what else 
may be true, this difference is a strong consideration in favor of in- 
ternalism and against-reliabilism. 

It would be a mistake to think that the Gas Gauge Case is a quirk, a 
superficial failing on the reliabilist’s part to get all of the phenome- 
nology exactly right. Rather, this case highlights and crystallizes what 
I take to be one of the fundamental difficulties reliabilism faces.” Con- 
sider the view I will call simple reliabilism: 


(SR) S knows that p just in case, in the neighborhood of nearby possible 
© worlds N, S does not believe falsely that p. 


SR is clearly too weak. Whenever someone believes a metaphysically 
necessary or nomically robust proposition, that person will count as 
knowing according to SR. For-example: 


Lucky Scientist Case. Mitch is trying to determine the value for an impor- 
tant, fine-tuned physical constant. Unfortunately, his data are defective, 
but by luck he happens on the right answer, C. If the value of the con- 
stant were much different from C, the universe would be utterly unlike 
the way it actually is; say electrons would not bind to nuclei. So, there are 


- °This is just a stipulation of how I will use the term ‘internalism’. l 

. "And, I suspect, not just reliabilists. A virtue epistemologist will have to say that 
Roxanne’s undertaking involves some lapse in epistemic virtue. How so? She uses 
perception and reasoning in appropriate ways. What she does not do is to restrict 
her belief to propositions for which she has the evidence she needs. That is a short- 
coming on her part. But if that counts as a failure to manifest epistemic virtue, virtue 
epistemology seems to be collapsing into internalism. Cf. Noah Lemos, “Epistemic 
Circularity Again,” in Ernest Sosa and Enrique Villanueva, eds., Philosophical Issues, 


- 


Volume 14 (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2004), pp. 254-70. 
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no nearby possible worlds in which the value of the constant is not C. It 
follows that there are no nearby possible worlds in which Mitch believes 
falsely that the value of the constant is C. 


According to SR, Mitch knows that the value of the constant is C. 

Sophisticated reliabilists recognize that an amendment is needed. 
They observe that drawing conclusions on the basis of defective data 
is an unreliable belief forming process; it produces many false beliefs 
in nearby worlds. SR, then, should be supplanted by some view along 
the lines of “process reliabilism”: 


(PR) S knows that Pjust in case S’s belief that P is formed by a reliable 
process, where a reliable process is one which yields mostly true 
beliefs in the neighborhood N of nearby possible worlds. 


PR properly handles the Lucky Scientist Case. Mitch’s belief that the 
value of the constant is C does not amount to knowledge because it is 
-the result of an unreliable belief forming process. So far, so good. But 
consider some reliable belief forming process, for example, using the 
gauge in Roxanne’s car to determine the amount of fuel in the car’s 
gas tank. Call this process (G).° Suppose further that someone, say 
Roxanne, believes that G is reliable. That is, she believes that G 
generates few false beliefs in N. Roxanne’s belief satisfies the require- 
ments of SR. The reliability of G, its tendency to produce true rather 
than false beliefs, is ultimately a nomic fact. In all the possible worlds 
in N, if someone believes that G produces few false beliefs in N, what 
he believes will be true. In this way, Roxanne’s belief that Gis reliable 
is like Mitch’s belief that the value of the physical constant he is inves- 
tigating is C. 

The proponent of PR will be quick to point out that Roxanne does 
not know that Gis a reliable process unless she forms a belief to that 
effect by a reliable process. But if G is a reliable process, then beliefs 
about G formed by using G itself are beliefs formed by a reliable pro- 
cess. So, if Roxanne uses G (supplemented, as necessary, by some 
other reliable processes) to form the belief that Gis a reliable process, 
the requirements of PR will be met. Roxanne will know that Gis a 


®T imagine Roxanne as proceeding in two stages. First, she.arrives at a belief that 
the gas gauge is reliable, as above, and proceeding from there she concludes that 
the process by which forms beliefs about the fuel in the tank is reliable. Since she 
has no justification for the former, she has no justification for the latter. Roxanne could 
also omit the first step, and treat herself like the gas gauge, as it were. That is, she could 
combine her reliably formed belief that the gas tank is full, with her reliably formed 
belief that she believes (in some specified way) that the gas tank is full, and so on. She 
would then infer that her way of forming beliefs about how much fuel is in the tank is 
reliable. See below. 
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reliable process. And, of course, that is just how the Gas Gauge Case 
goes. Roxanne arrives at her belief that Gis reliable using only reliable 
processes, but in doing so she does not acquire any evidence that Gis 
reliable. The reliabilist’s criteria for knowledge are satisified, while the 
internalist’s are not. This is no surprise. Arriving at a belief by way of 
a reliable process is one thing, and acquiring evidence is something 
else again. Given this difference, there is nothing in the nature of 
internalism to suggest that it will go wrong in the same situations, 
for the same reasons, that reliabilism goes wrong. 


II. TU QUOQUE? 


My view is that the Gas Gauge Case exposes a serious defect which 
burdens reliabilism, but not internalism. In principle, there are three 
lines of response. First, what appears to be a defect is really no such 
thing. Bootstrapping is acceptable, the Gas Gauge Case notwithstand- 
ing.” For some consideration of a view along these lines, see the Ap- 
pendix. Second, reliabilism does not have the defect I claim it does. 
Properly understood or appropriately revised, reliabilism does not 
sanction bootstrapping after all.” I will not take up this possibility 
here. Finally, as Stewart Cohen and James Van Cleve have argued, 
bootstrapping is objectionable, but there is a broad difficulty involving 
bootstrapping which confronts internalism as well as reliabilism." I 
will examine this claim in detail. But it is important to see at the outset 
that, even if Cohen and Van Cleve are right, the relative shortcomings 
of reliabilism brought to light by the Gas Gauge Case will not be elimi- 
nated.” However other things may turn out, reliabilism gets certain 
things wrong that internalism gets right. Thus, internalism is better 
off than reliabilism. 


See Alston (op. cit.), with reservations; James Van Cleve, “Is Knowledge Easy or 
Impossible? Externalism as the Only Answer to Skepticism,” in Steven Luper, ed., 
The Skeptics (Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 2003), pp. 45-59, with reservations; Michael 
Bergmann, “Epistemic Circularity: Malignant and Benign,” Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research, LXIX (2004): 709-27; and Frederick Schmitt, “What Is Wrong with Epi- 
stemic Circularity?” Philosophical Issues, Volume 14 (op. cit.). 

See Jose Zalabardo, “Externalism, Skepticism, and the Problem of Easy Knowl- 
edge,” Philosophical Review, cxiv (2005): 33-61. For objections to Zalabardo’s view, 
see Anthony Brueckner and Christopher Buford, “Bootstrapping and Knowledge of 
Reliability” (in preparation). 

" Stewart Cohen, “Basic Knowledge and the Problem of Easy Knowledge,” Philosophy 
and Phenomonenological Research, Lxv (2002): 309-29, and Van Cleve, op. cit. 

"Here Cohen and Van Cleve may differ somewhat. Cohen holds that reliablism and 
internalist foundationalism share a common a common commitment and a common 
defect, namely allowing bootstrapping. To that extent, the fact that reliabilism sanctions 
bootstrapping is the basis of an objection to the view, all the same. Van Cleve appears 
more inclined to think that reliabilism’s permitting bootstrapping ultimately does not 
count against it. : 
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Let me begin with Cohen’s account, which will take some unpack- 
ing. He tells us that there is a problem of “easy knowledge” which 
arises for both reliabilism and a certain version of internalism: “The 
problem is that ... we can acquire reliability knowledge very easily—in 
fact, all too easily from an intuitive perspective .... We can call this the 
‘Problem of Easy Knowledge’” (op. cit, p. 311). Cohen provides dif- 
ferent accounts of what “reliability knowledge” is (op. cit., p. 311). 
He writes at one point: “There is nothing to stop us from acquiring 
by trivial inferences, all sorts of knowledge about how we are not de- 
ceived or misled by our belief sources” (op. cit., p. 315). This is knowl- 
edge that various error-possibilities do not obtain. These include that the 
possibility that the table that looks red to you is in fact a white table 
illuminated by red lights and the full-blown skeptical possibility that 
you are a thoroughly deceived brain in a vat. Cohen alludes to an- 
other notion of reliability, and concomitantly another sort of reliabil- 
ity knowledge. A belief-forming process like color-vision is reliable in 
this sense (op. cit, pp. 316-17). SR and PR discussed above are at- 
tempts to analyze what such reliability amounts to. When I use the 
term ‘reliability,’ I will be talking about this second conception. 

These points indicate that there are really two distinct sets of issues 
that Cohen has brought together under the rubric of “easy knowl- 
edge,” and he would agree.” One of these explicitly has to do with 
bootstrapping. According to Cohen, bootstrapping generates “easy 
knowledge.” The other set of issues has to do with the application 
of the Closure Principle for Knowledge.’* The Moorean response to 
skepticism is an illustration. Moore said that he knew by seeing it that 
he had a hand in front of him. Given the Closure Principle for Knowl- 
edge, Moore thereby knew that he was not deceived by an evil demon. 
Cohen calls this, too, “easy knowledge.” We now need to guard against 
a certain confusion. Suppose that internalism and reliabilism both 
run into trouble with the Closure Principle for Knowledge, as Cohen 
maintains (op. cit., pp. 312-16). In that sense, both views have a prob- 
lem about “easy knowledge.” But it would be a mistake to go on to say 
that, since the difficulty for reliabilism illustrated by the Gas Gauge 
Case is also subsumed under the rubric of “easy knowledge,” and 
since both reliabilism and internalism have some difficulty pertaining 
to “easy knowledge,” the two views are equally good or bad. Whether 


'3 Cohen does believe that the two problems have a common root, or, perhaps it is 
better to say, a common solution. The solution would be to reject the principle KR; 
see below. 

14 The Closure Principle for Knowledge says, roughly, that if S knows that P and also 
knows that P entails Q, then S knows, or can know, Q. 
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reliabilism and internalism have trouble with the Closure Principle for 
Knowledge is irrelevant to how they stand with respect to bootstrapping. 

Cohen and Van Cleve do believe that the internalist is committed to 
at least some bootstrapping. Van Cleve writes: 


But evidentialism as such is not enough to thwart bootstrapping. An 
evidentialist view will also permit bootstrapping, just so long as it says 
there are sources that confer knowledge or justification without any re- 
quirement that the reliability of the source be known .... In fact, in order 
for the bootstrapper to get off the ground, all we need allow is that 
perception is a source of knowledge independent of knowledge of its 
own reliability, and similarly for introspection, memory, and induction. 
For by introspection one may know that perception is the source of 
one’s belief in p; by perception ... itself one may know p; by combining 
these two, one may know that perception was truthful in a given in- 
stance; by memory one may then know that perception was truthful in 
a great many instances (and deceptive, we may assume, in few or no in- 
Stances); and by induction, one may then conclude that perception is 
reliable. It seems that one could take issue with this result only by ques- 
tioning the sufficiency of perception, introspection, memory or induc- 
tion to give knowledge—or at least their sufficiency in the absence of 
any knowledge of their reliability (op. cit, pp. 48—49). 


Cohen makes the same point by way of an example: 


According to that view [a version of internalism—JV], I can know the 
table is red on the basis of its looking red, even though I have no prior 
evidence that something’s looking red is a reliable indication that is 
red. But then once I know the table is red, I can appeal to that fact in 
reasoning. A little introspection will tell me that the table appears red. 
So now I know that the table looks red and that it is red. So I now have 
some evidence that something’s looking red is a reliable indication that 
it is red. And by taking a few more looks, I can acquire more evidence 


(op. cit., p. 317). 


The target here is internalism, or more particularly a foundationalist 
strain of internalism. According to this view, there are basic beliefs 
generated by memory, introspection, and perhaps perception. Experi- 
ences of the appropriate type serve as evidence which immediately 
justifies these beliefs, but the beliefs are still basic, in that they are 
not justified by any other beliefs.” That is, no other belief is epistemi- 
cally prior to memory, introspective, or perceptual beliefs. 


This is one prominent conception, among others, of how basic beliefs are justified. 
For discussion, see Vogel, “Internalist Responses to Skepticism,” in John Greco, ed., The 
Oxford Handbook of Skepticism (New York: Oxford, forthcoming). My sense is that the 
treatment in the text applies to the other conceptions, so long as they provide that 
there is some rule or other that specifies which beliefs are basic. 
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I have characterized the view of interest somewhat more narrowly 
than Cohen and Van Cleve do. They are particularly concerned with 
the following epistemic principle: 


(KR) We can know a deliverance of a “belief source” F only if we first . 
know that Fis reliable.” 


“First” in this context denotes epistemic rather than temporal priority. 
The reference to “belief sources” is problematic in a number of ways, 
although it is fairly standard.” Cohen and Van Cleve group together 
all views which reject KR. These include reliabilism and the sort of 
internalist foundationalism just described. Internalist foundationalism 
must deny KR, because a basic belief is by definition one that is not 
supported by any other epistemically prior belief. If KR were true, 
even a supposedly basic belief would require support from a reliability 
belief. The supposedly basic belief would not be basic after all. It is 
worth observing that KR admits of some variants: 


(KR+) In all cases, we can know a deliverance of a “belief source” F only 
if we first know that Fis reliable. 

(KR°) In some cases, we can know a deliverance of a “belief source” F 
only if we first know that Fis reliable. 

(KRO) In no case, does our knowing a deliverance of a “belief source” F 
require us to know first that F is reliable. 


The differences among these principles shed some light on why the 
Gas Gauge Case is a problem for the reliabilist, but not for internal- 
ists. KR+ is just a slightly more explicit version of KR, and we have 
seen why an internalist foundationalist has to reject it. KR- captures 
the reliabilist’s position. But all internalists, including the internalist 
foundationalist, may accept KR°.”* Internalists are thus in a position to 


16 Cohen originally presents the weaker principle, “A potential knowledge source G 
can yield knowledge for S, only.if S knows G is reliable,” which does not include any 
reference to epistemic priority (op. cit., p. 308). 

17 Note that KR is supposed to block bootstrapping, but in the Gas Gauge Case, 
Roxanne’s bootstrapping had to do with the reliability of her gas gauge. The gauge 
is a “belief source” only in a very stretched sense. Another concern is that loose talk 
about “belief sources” may bring on the generality problem for reliabilism. Suppose 
J am in the supermarket ready to buy some groceries and decide to carry out a little 
bootstrapping. I remember or take myself to remember the items on the shopping list. 
What is my “belief source”? Is it my memory for items on shopping lists, my memory of 
lists in general, or general memory as such? Finally, Cohen and Van Cleve mean induc- 
tion to fall under the scope of KR, but induction hardly seems like a belief source in 
the way that perception, memory, or introspection are. This discrepancy suggests that 
something significant has escaped from view. See discussion in section 111, below. 

'8 The internalist foundationalist can endorse KR° so long as the belief source in- 
volved is not one that is supposed to generate basic beliefs. 
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say, appropriately, that Roxanne does not know that her car’s gas 
tank is full, because she does not know that her “belief source” (that 
is, going by the gas gauge) is reliable. Roxanne lacks this knowledge 
by internalist lights, because she has no pertinent evidence about the 
gauge. Internalism is thus more discriminating than reliabilism. The 
internalist can, in principle, distinguish cases where knowledge of 
the reliability of one’s belief source is required for knowledge from 
cases where such knowledge is not required. The reliabilist’s commit- 
ment to KR- prevents him from doing the same. In this important 
way, internalism is superior to reliabilism. 

What, more generally, does KR have to do with bootstrapping? Let 
‘X; stand for the various propositions known by way of belief source 
F, let ‘Br stand for ‘F yields the belief that ...’, and let ‘RF’ stand 
for ‘Fis a reliable belief source’. Bootstrapping generates a track- 
record argument: . 


(1) Xi 

(2) Br(X;) 

(3) Br(Xj) & Xi 

(4) Bryields a true belief with respect to X; 
(5) Repeat 

(6) RF 


Obviously, if bootstrapping generates justification for RF in this way, 
then X; is epistemically prior to RE But, according to KR, RF is epi- 
stemically prior to X; The result is that X; is prior to RF and RF 
is prior to X, That is impossible, because epistemic priority is anti- 
symmetric. Hence, KR is incompatible with bootstrapping, and views 
that embrace KR will thereby avoid bootstrapping. 

This outcome is hardly encouraging, though, because KR appar- 
ently leads to skepticism. Van Cleve puts the argument succinctly: 


(1) (KR) We can know that a deliverance of a belief source Fis true only 
if we first know that Fis reliable. 

(2) We can know that Fis reliable only if we first know, concerning cer- 
tain of its deliverances, that they are true.” 


” Undoubtedly, we often arrive at reliability judgments in much more complicated 
and subtle ways, but I will join others in assuming that track-record arguments are all 
right so far as they go. In a way, though, talking about arguments at all is somewhat 
misleading. The real concern is the structure of one’s knowledge or justified beliefs, 
which is not the same thing. But, with that caveat, I will continue to examine the struc- 
ture of various arguments, taking for granted that the points made will carry over to 
analogous results about knowledge or justified belief. - 

Following Van Cleve, op. cit., p. 50. 
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F provides knowledge only if it satisfies the conditions given by (1) 
and (2). Let us grant (2). Combined with (1), it gives us the result 
that some deliverances of F are epistemically prior to themselves, 
which is impossible. Hence, F does not satisfy (1) and (2), and beliefs 
due to Fare not knowledge. The argument is perfectly general, and 
applies to any belief source E The upshot is that we have no knowl- 
edge at all.” 

Cohen and Van Cleve go on to consider whether some combination 
of KR with internalism, or with an internalist-reliabilist hybrid, might 
keep both bootstrapping and skepticism at bay, but they find that the 
outlook is bleak. In any event, their view is that internalist founda- 
tionalism, like reliabilism, is inevitably tainted with bootstrapping of 
some sort. 


III. CUTTING THE BOOTSTRAPS 


So far, the discussion of bootstrapping has been conducted in terms 
of knowledge, but insofar as the prospects for internalism are our 
present concern, it will be more straightforward to talk about justifica- 
tion instead. There is an analogue of KR for justification: 


(JR) We are justified in believing a deliverance of a belief source Fonly if 
` we first have a justified belief that Fis reliable. 


And, corresponding to the Closure Principle for Knowledge, there is a 
Closure Principle for Justification.” 

A further preliminary point needs to be made. As I indicated ear- 
lier, we should be wary of framing the issues connected with boot- 
strapping in terms of the outputs of “belief sources.” A preferable 
approach is to distinguish between indirect and direct justification. Con- 
sider David, who sees some fresh rabbit tracks in the snow, and forms 
the belief that (RABBIT) a rabbit has recently been at that spot. His 
evidence is that (TRACKS) there are tracks in the snow of a distinctive 
shape. David could not have a justified belief that RABBIT on the basis 
of TRACKS alone. He also needs to have a justified belief that tracks 
with the distinctive shape he sees are present only if they are made - 
recently by rabbits. I will say that, for David, the evidential relation 
between TRACKS and RABBIT is indirect. Contrast this situation with 
the way the foundationalist conceives of basic beliefs. Say you have 
a basic introspective belief that (SLEEPY) you feel sleepv. This belief 
is justified by (ExP) your experience of feeling sleepy. EXP is sufficient 


*!T reject both premises and the conclusion. For discussion, see Vogel (forthcoming). 
2 Roughly, if Shas a Jrounse belief that P and knows that P entails Q, then S is jus- 
tified in believing Q. 
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by itself to justify sLEEPY. You do not need to have any additional epi 
stemically prior justified belief that if Exp occurs, then SLEEPY. In this 
case, I will say that the evidential relation between EXP and SLEEPY 
is direct.” 

The distinction between direct and indirect evidential relations 
helps us sharpen the challenge to internalism posed by Cohen and 
Van Cleve. Take a stock example of induction, for example one in 
which Ira infers that (AC) all samples of copper conduct electricity 
from (OC) repeated :observations of copper samples. OC is Ira’s evi- 
dence for AC, and Ira’s justification for believing AC is direct. Ira 
does not need an ancillary justified belief-that OC implies AC in order 
to be justified in believing AC on the basis of OC. Now we can say what 
basic beliefs gained by introspection, memory, or perception have in 
common with beliefs due to induction. These beliefs are all directly 
justified by the evidence that supports them. I take Cohen and Van 
Cleve’s view to be that, in these circumstances, the internalist has 
no resources to preclude bootstrapping.” 

Cohen and Van Cleve mean to confront the internalist with a di- 
lemma: Either accept /R or countenance bootstrapping. However, 
neither author presents an argument that the alternatives on offer 
are exhaustive, so there is a lacuna in their position. It is not obvious 
at the outset that accepting JR is the only route by which the inter- 
nalist could avoid bootstrapping. Hence, it seems premature to claim 
that internalism shares any defect with reliabilism. 

It would be nice to be able to settle the issue by showing how inter- 
nalism can avoid bootstrapping without accepting JR In this vein, we 
might begin by asking why the internalist, noting the impropriety of 
bootstrapping, cannot reasonably assert that there is an epistemic 
principle which forbids it, namely: No bootstrapping! The trouble is 
that “bootstrapping” is a term of art, introduced by examples. So, 


3 To be more explicit: If $ has evidence for E for H, but S would not be justified in 
believing H on the basis of E without also having a prior justified belief for which she 
needs additional evidence, then the evidential relation between E and H is indirect. 
Otherwise, the evidential relation between E and H is direct. This distinction is close 
to, but not quite the same as, the distinction between mediately and immediately jus- 
tified belief. 

“Note that foundationalism in the traditional sense is not really at issue here. Even 
if the internalist were to abandon the claim that there are basic beliefs, bootstrapping 
would still be a problem with respect to induction, at least. See below. To be fair to 
Cohen and Van Cleve, they will say that inductive beliefs along with introspective, 
memorial, and perceptual beliefs count as “basic” in their special sense, insofar as 
those beliefs can count as knowledge without satisfying KR. In addition, Cohen raises 
the concern that coherentist views may foster their own special version of bootstrapping 
(op. cit., p. 323); see also Schmitt (op. cit., pp. 388-89). If so, that is all the more reason 
why internalists of all stripes need some account of why bootstrapping is not permitted. 
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without further clarification, we cannot do much to evaluate the sug- 
gested prohibition or its consequences. 

To make progress, it is helpful to bear in mind that Roxanne’s pro- 
cedure in the Gas Gauge Case is, as Van Cleve puts it, a parody of the 
Inductive Justification of Induction (hereafter ‘JI”).” A standard formu- 
lation of JJI goes as follows: 


(1) Induction yields the conclusion X;. 

(2) X;. 

(3) Induction yields the conclusion X; and X;. 

(4) Induction yields a true belief with respect to X;. 
(5) Repeat. ' 

(6) Induction is‘reliable. 


IJI is typically formulated in terms of next case induction.” Inductive 
inferences of this sort would be: l 


Every observed lemon is yellow, so the next lemon I encounter will 
be yellow 


and 


Every observed sapphire is blue, so the next sapphire I encounter will 
be blue. 


Moreover, as JJI is standardly presented, these inductive conclusions 
X; are verified in some other way. For example, I find another lemon, 
and check by perception that it is yellow, or I find another sapphire 
and check by perception that it is blue. 

Now, suppose that I do not bother to perform these checks. We 
then have what deserves to be called the Lazy Justification of Induction 
(hereafter “L/I’): 


(1) Every observed lemon is yellow. 

(2) Hence, all lemons are yellow. 

(3) The belief that all lemons are yellow was generated by induction. 

(4) Induction yields the belief that all lemons are yellow, and all lemons 
are yellow (from 2, 3). 

(5) That is, induction yields a true belief in this instance. 

(6) Every observed sapphire is blue. 

(7) Hence, all sapphires are blue. 

(8) The belief that all sapphires are blue was generated by induction. 


*Van Cleve, op. ct., p. 47. 

3 See, for example, Max Black, “Self-Supporting Inductive Armena reprinted 
in Richard Swinburne, ed., The Justification of Induction (New York: Oxford, 1974), 
pp. 127-34. 
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(9) Induction yields the belief that all sapphires are blue, and all sap- 
phires are blue (from 7, 8). 
(10) That is, induction yields a true belief in another instance. 
(11) Repeat. 
(12) Induction is reliable. 


Not even proponents of the standard inductive justification of induc- 
tion will happily accept this line of thinking. 

The bootstrapping Cohen and Van Cleve try to foist on the inter- 
nalist follows the same pattern as LJI. Suppose you have a directly jus- 
tified belief H; for which the evidence is E; Then there is a legitimate 
epistemic principle, a rule, which says something like ‘if you have 
evidence E;, then believe H;’, or perhaps ‘if you have evidence E; 
then you are justified in believing H;. Here is the Rule Bootstrapping 
Argument (RBA): 


(1) E 
(2) H; (using the rule R). 
(3) Rule R generates the conclusion H,,. 


Note that, just as with LJI, there is no reason to believe H; beyond 
its support from £; via rule R. 


(4) Rule R generates the conclusion H; & H; (from 2, 3) M 
(5) Repeat. 
(6) Therefore, the use of rule R is reliable. 


Now, the status of JJI has been controversial. Its detractors say that 
the argument is viciously circular. In response, some of its defenders 
have distinguished 


Premise Circularity: The conclusion of the argument is a premise of 
the argument 


from 


Rule Circularity: An epistemic rule Ris employed in an argument for the 
conclusion that the use of rule R is reliable.” 


7 At this point, one might add the premise that rule R generates a true belief with 
respect to H;, as I have done above. I discuss this point in section Iv. 

8 There are different formulations of what rule-circularity is, although the one I have 
given here is fairly common. Cf. Van Cleve, “Reliability, Justification, and the Problem 
of Induction,” in Peter French, Theodore Uehling, and Howard Wettstein, eds., Midwest 
Studies in Philosophy, Volume 9 (Causation and Causal Theories) (Minneapolis: Minnesota, 
1984), pp. 555-67, see p. 558. At any rate, it has its shortcomings. For example, suppose 
that one used rule R to argue for the conclusion that either R is reliable or it will be 
sunny tomorrow. Strictly speaking, the path to that conclusion is not rule-circular, 
although it does seem defective. My sense is that a good deal more needs to be done 
to improve our understanding of rule-circularity. 
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Everyone agrees that premise-circularity is unacceptable, but JJ is not 
premise-circular. The conclusion of JJI, that induction is reliable, does 
not appear as a premise of the argument. JJI is rule-circular, however. 
The rule of inductive inference which permits generalization from 
observed cases to unobserved cases is used to reach the conclusion 
that the application of that rule (that is, induction itself) is reliable. 
Proponents of JJI hold that rule-circularity is benign. Consideration 
of LJI strongly suggests otherwise. The claim that induction is reliable 
is never used as a premise in LJI, so L/I is not premise-circular.” But 
- Ljlis clearly.rule-circular.” Premise (2) is licensed by the application of R, 
and (2) is then enlisted to support the conclusion that the use of Ris re- 
liable. Rule-circularity is unacceptable, at least in contexts like this one. 

These observations suggest that the internalist can prevent boot- 
strapping by forbidding rule-circular justification: 


(NRC) A belief that an epistemic rule R is reliable cannot be justified 
by the application of R. That is, neither the conclusion itself 
nor any belief which supports the conclusion may be justified 
in virtue of the application of R. 


NRC is in somewhat the same vein as a proposal due to Richard 
Fumerton.” One way of reading Fumerton’s remarks is that there is a 
prohibition against “self&support,” giving us a “no self-support” principle: 


(NSS) One cannot obtain ... a justified or warranted belief that a belief 
source S$ is trustworthy by relying even in part on source Ss 


Setting aside the differences between the application of epistemic rules, 
on the one hand, and “belief sources” on the other, NSS seems to be 
strictly stronger than NRC. Suppose that you see something odd, like a 


2 One way to capture what separates Cohen and Van Cleve from me on these issues 
is that they take the defect in bootstrapping to be premise-circularity (if anything), 
while I take it to be rule-circularity. Many authors, following Alston, “Epistemic Circu- 
larity,” reprinted in Alston, Epistemic Justification: Essays in the-Theory of Knowledge (Ithaca: 
Cornell, 1989), pp. 319-49, are concerned with the acceptability of “epistemic circular- 
ity,” which is variously understood. 

% Rule-circularity obtains when the rule Ris used to generate a premise of the argu- 
ment or when it is used to move from premises of the argument to a conclusion. Dis- 
cussions of JJI have focused on the second aspect, while my concern is with the first. 

*! He writes at one point: “You cannot use perception to justify the reliability of per- 
ception! You cannot use memory to justify the reliability of memory! You cannot use in- 
duction to justify the reliability of induction! Such attempts to respond to the skeptic’s 
concerns involve blatant, indeed pathetic, circularity” (Fumerton, Metaepistemology and 
Skepticism, p. 177). I do not know whether Fumerton would agree that rule-circularity in 
particular is the problem. In “Epistemic Internalism,” Fumerton has tempered his posi- 

‘tion, although he stands by the sentiments just quoted so far as they go. - | 

** The idea is due to Michael Bergmann, “Externalism and Skepticism,” Philosophical 

Review, crx (2000): 159-94, see p. 168, although the wording is Cohen’s (op. cit., p. 319). 
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gorilla waiting at a bus stop. You might look again, to make sure you saw 
what you think you saw. In this case, the agreement between the two de- 
liverances of your perceptual belief source does seem to count in favor of 
the “trustworthiness” of the belief source that produced them. I suppose 
that such an appeal to coherence does rely “in part” on the source of the 
beliefs, and so runs afoul of NSS. But one can be justified in holding that 
two beliefs are both true because they agree, and therefore justified in 
holding that their source S is “trustworthy,” without the application of 
any rule which licenses beliefs due to S. Hence, justification by coherence 
is allowed under NRC, but apparently not by NSS. 

To sum up, Cohen and Van Cleve maintain that internalists cannot 
avoid bootstrapping. But NRC seems like a tenable principle govern- 
ing epistemic justification. If it is, then bootstrapping is impermissible 
by the internalist’s lights, and the Cohen-Van Cleve tu quoque does not 
come off. 


IV. THE ROLLBACK PROBLEM 


I would be very pleased to leave matters at that, but more needs to be 
said. The attempt to foreclose bootstrapping by NRC faces a serious 
difficulty. Consider RBA again. According to NRC, (6) is unjustified. 
The trouble is that this result seems to initiate a “rollback” of justifica- 
tion (see section 1)..Consider the step from (4) to (6). We might well 
think that if (4) is justified, so is (6), and, conversely, if (6) is not jus- 
tified, then neither is (4). Then, since NRC denies justification to (6), 
(4) must be unjustified. Things get worse. (2) and (3) entail (4). If (2) 
and (3) are justified, then presumably (4) is, too. But we just said that 
(4) is unjustified. Hence, either (2) or (3) is unjustified. There seems 
to be no basis whatsoever for denying justification to (3). Hence, (2) 
must be unjustified. ‘This is a disastrous result. Using NRC to head off 
bootstrapping seems to lead to skepticism with respect to the direct 
justification of any belief by any epistemic rule.™ 

A comparison between a more concrete example of bootstrapping 
and a foil may be helpful here. Suppose you are at the grocery store 
and decide to do some bootstrapping about memory. You remember 
that (X) you are out of various things.” By hypothesis, your recall 


3 Of course, the justification for (6) would have to come from a multitude of con- 
junctions on the pattern of (4). For our purposes, these are all alike; what holds for 
one, holds for the others. So, for ease of exposition, I will write from now on as though 
(4) alone were all that RBA requires. 

* LJI, in particular fits the pattern of RBA. So, by the present reasoning, the failure 
of Ljf as a defense of induction is enough to establish inductive skepticism. 

3 Ordinarily ‘remember’ is factive. What I mean here is that you seem to remember 
that you need to buy certain things. When I use the terms ‘remember’ and ‘memory’, I 
will be talking about apparent remembering and apparent memory. 
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gives you evidence E; which supports your belief X;. You are aware by 
introspection that you remember X;, which I will abbreviate as ‘Mem 
(X;)’. You then bootstrap to the conclusion that your memory 
is reliable: 


(M1) Æ; 

(M2) X; 

(M3) Mem(X;) 

(M4) Mem (X;) & X; 
(M5) Memory is reliable 


Instead of bootstrapping, however, you could have checked your 
memory against a shopping list. Consulting the list gives you evidence 
that you are out of various items, just as memory-experience does. 
But consulting the list does more. In particular, referring to the list 
plausibly does give you evidence that your memory is reliable.” If 
this is correct, it sheds some light on the rollback problem. My sug- 
gestion is that your evidence ŒE; supports (M2) and (M4), but not 
(M5). Hence, you have justification for (M2) and (M4), but not 
(M5). Note that, so far, this assessment is consistent with the Closure 
Principle for Justification, in that (M4) does not entail (M5). 

The trouble is that, on the account just given, (M4) is supposed to 
be justified, (M4) seems to justify (M5), yet (M5) is supposed to be 
unjustified. I can sée two ways to address this issue. According the first 
approach, (M4) is insufficient to justify the reliability claim (M5). To 
be justified in believing that your memory is reliable, you also need 
justification for believing that your memory is not mistaken, that is, 
~(Mem(X;) & -X;).” If your memory did frequently get the facts 
wrong, it would hardly be reliable. The thought here is that a memory 
experience E; may justify X;, and also contribute to justifying the con- 
junction (Mem(X;) & X;), but E; does not justify -(Mem(X;) & —X;).* 
To establish that your memory is not mistaken requires something 
more, like checking what you remember against the shopping list. When 
the two match, you acquire evidence that -(Mem (X;) & —X;), which 
in turn provides essential support for the claim that your memory is 
reliable. Without an additional contribution of this sort, (M4) does 


% Not just memory, in fact, but that plus introspection or whatever discloses that you 
remember that you need the various items. 

3 Van Cleve says “we can assume” that the evidence available to the bootstrapper 
includes evidence that memory has “been deceptive on few occasions” (“Is Knowledge 
Easy or Impossible?” p. 49). The approach under discussion questions that assumption. 

Why not? Some may find the claim intuitive as it stands. Also, since (Mem(X;) & 
—X;) entails Mem(X,), Mem(X,) is positively relevant in the probabilistic sense to 
(Mem(X,) & —X;). On certain views about confirmation theory, it follows that Mem(X;) 
is not evidence for -(Mem(X,) & —X,). 
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not justify (M5).” If (M4) as such does not justify (M5), the internalist 
can deny justification to (M5), without initiating the rollback of jus- 
tification for other beliefs. | 

There are several points to note about this proposal. First, it stands 
on its own as an account of why and how bootstrapping fails, indepen- 
dently of NRC. Second, it may intensify the problem of induction. We 
might hope that we are justified, somehow, in believing that induction 
is reliable. On the present line of thought, that would require us to 
have evidence that our observations are not pointing us towards 
wrong conclusions. It is hard to know what such evidence would 
be, or how one could possibly acquire it.” Finally, this way out of 
the rollback problem has a significant cost, at least to some. The idea 
is that you lack justification for (M5), because you lack justification 
for —(Mem(X;) & X;). Now, X;, that is, (M2), entails -(Mem (X) & —X)). 
By the Closure Principle for Justification, if you are justified in believing 
(M2), you are justified in believing -(Mem(X;) & —X;). Conversely, if 
you lack justification for -(Mem(X,) & —X;), as proposed, then you 
must lack justification for (M2). But that is the unacceptable result we 
were trying to ward off in the first place. We see that the current proposal 
can succeed only if the Closure Principle for Justification fails. 

An alternative approach to the rollback problem is to say that the 
rule-circularity of the support for (M5) vitiates the justification that 
would otherwise accrue to (M5) from (M4). Other things being equal, 
(M4) justifies (M5). What we have then is just an ordinary, acceptable 
track-record justification for (M5). However, (M4) together with 


(RC) The support for (M5) is rule-circular 


does not justify (M5). RCis a defeater of the justification (M4) provides 
to (M5), in just the sense that (M4) and RC together do not justify 
(M5), even though (M4) alone would justify (M5).*’ Because the 


Van Cleve writes: “One cannot help but think it relevant that in the case of the 
gauge, there is the possibility of making independent checks .... In the case of an ulti- 
mate source of knowledge such as perception or memory, however, there is no such 
possibility of an independent check (and no hope for support except self-support)” 
(“Is Knowledge Easy or Impossible?” p. 57). My explanation of why corroboration 
like this is needed must differ from Van Cleve’s, though. See note 37. 

“The new riddle of induction is uncomfortably nearby. ” 

"Some philosophers, notably John Pollock, distinguish a special class of under- 
cutting defeaters. On one way of understanding this notion, “Undercutting defeaters 
attack the connection between the reason and the conclusion rather than attacking 
the conclusion directly.” See Pollock, “OSCAR: A General Theory of Rationality,” re- 
printed in Robert Cummins and Pollock, eds., Philosophy and AI: Essays at the Interface, 
(Cambridge: MIT, 1991), pp. 209-26, on p. 209. RC would be a defeater of this sort. 
. RC undoes the efficacy of (M4) as a reason to believe (M5), but RC is not a reason to 
deny (M5). . 
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justification (M4) provides for (M5) is defeated, your lack of justifica- 
tion for (M5) does not imply a lack of justification for (M4).” Roll- 
back is blocked, the threat of skepticism is dissipated, and the 
Closure Principle for Justification is unviolated.* 

Apart from its having these attractive consequences, what can be 
said in favor of this second proposal? An example suggests that RC 
can work as a defeater for a reliability claim: 


Record Keeping Case. While you are bootstrapping in the grocery store, 
you keep a record of the results. Your notes have entries like “I remem- 
ber that we need catfood/Yes, we do need catfood.” You go over your 
notes sometime later. At that point, you mistakenly but justifiedly be- 
lieve them to record an episode when you were not bootstrapping, but 
rather checking your memory by reference to the shopping list instead 
(say the notes were misfiled in the “nonbootstrapping” folder). 


Under these circumstances, I think, you have (some) justification for 
believing that your memory is reliable. Now imagine that you find 
out later that your notes actually record the results of bootstrapping. 
You realize that you employed a rule like ‘If you seem to recall X; 
then (you are justified in believing) X? to generate the entries, 
which in turn serve to justify your belief that employment of the rule 
is reliable. That is, you discover that the support for your reliability 
belief is rule-circular.* I suppose that, in this situation, your jus- 
tification for the reliability belief would erode. Your belief that RC 
would defeat your justification for the belief that the rule you used 
is reliable. 


* Compare: ‘Tweety is a bird’ justifies ‘Tweety flies’, but not given the defeater 
“Tweety is a penguin’. Your lack of justification for “Tweety flies’, given the defeater, 
does not imply that you lack justification for “Iweety is a bird’. 

* An approach similar in spirit to the present one would be to note that the relation 
of justification or epistemic support is not (always) transitive. Accordingly, one might 
claim that although your original evidence including E; supports (M4), and (M4) sup- 
ports (M5), your original evidence does not support (M5). This account has various 
advantages and disadvantages, but I cannot pursue the matter here. 

“Unfortunately; the example is less than ideally straightforward. Before the dis- 
covery, your justification was not rule-circular. You then had a justified belief that 
your memory had been favorably compared with the shopping list, which was good 
reason to believe that your memory is reliable. Afterwards, you no longer have jus- 
tification for believing that this favorable comparison took place, and to that extent 
you are no longer justified in believing that your memory is reliable. But why does 
the discovery make (your awareness of) the notes thoroughly incapable of justi- 
fying your reliability-belief? Answer: You realize that you would in some way be using 
deliverances of your memory (involving applications of the rule), to justify the be- 
lief that your memory (the rule) is reliable. I am not sure whether this is rule- 
circularity au pied de la letire, but I think it is close enough to make the point. 
See note 28. 
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There is another way to analyze this example, though. On this al- 
ternative line of thought, (M4) supports (M5). You would be justified 
in believing that your memory is reliable if you really were justified in 
believing (M4). A genuine.comparison between your memories and 
the shopping list would provide evidence for (M4). The discovery that 
you really did not undertake such a comparison removes support 
from (M4), and thus removes support from (M5). This is the way, 
in general, that rule-circularity undoes the justification for reliability 
claims. If rule-circularity precludes justification for (M5), it must 
(somehow) undo the justification for (M4). But then, if (M4) is un- 
justified, we have the rollback problem the internalist needs to avoid. 

I think that the status of the rollback problem comes down to this: 
Does the rule-circularity of your justification for (M5) mean that your 
justification for (M4) is defective, or give you reason to think that 
(M4) is not true? If yes, then (M4) is unjustified, and rollback ensues. 
The issues here are by no means clear-cut, but I do not see that this 
answer is the right one. In the first place, the specific flaw in the jus- 
tification for (M5) does not attach to (M4). The justification for 
(M4) is not rule-circular, even though the justification for (M5) is. 
Second, would your discovery of bootstrapping in the Record Keep- 
ing Case indicate that your original beliefs about what grocery items 
you needed were false or unsupported? It seems not. Why should 
a subsequent, untoward inference proceeding from those original 
beliefs affect their epistemic standing? More broadly, if rule-circularity 
or anything else blocks the justification of a reliability belief down- 
stream, that seems irrelevant to the justification of one’s beliefs up- 
stream. If this assessment is correct, then rule-circularity can explain 
the unacceptability of bootstrapping without bringing on the roll- 
back problem. 


V. CLOSING OBSERVATIONS 


I have proposed that the use of bootstrapping to justify a reliability 
belief is rule-circular, and therefore illegitimate. My account located 
the defect in bootstrapping at the transition from (M4) to (M5) spe- 
cifically. But one might well feel that trouble occurs earlier, and this 
impression will make the appeal to NRC seem artificial and misdi- 
rected. Bootstrapping proceeds from the claim that the use of a rule 
has been successful on particular occasions to the conclusion that use 
of the rule is reliable in general. But, when bootstrapping, are you 
justified in believing that the application of the relevant rule has ever 
been successful? Do you really have justification for believing that 
your memory has yielded a true belief in any instance? It may appear 
that you lack such justification unless you do something like checking 
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the shopping list, and this is the reason why bootstrapping cannot pro- 
ceed. At issue here is the epistemic status of: 


(M4T) My memory that X; is true (or veridical). 
(M4T) is logically equivalent to 
(M4) Mem(X;) & X;. 


I have maintained that you are justified in believing (M4). Perhaps 
one could argue there is some epistemically significant difference 
between (M4) and (M4T), such that (M4) counts as justified while 
(M4T) does not. And, possibly, such a discrepancy has something 
to do with the defectiveness of bootstrapping. But, in any case, it 
would still have to be shown why you cannot bootstrap from (M4) to 
(M5) directly, bypassing (M4T). The questions raised in section 111 
and section Iv would remain pressing, and the conclusions of those 
sections, such as they are, would remain applicable. 

Epistemic bootstrapping raises any number of thorny issues. I have 
argued that, at a minimum, reliabilism exacerbates the problem boot- 
strapping poses, leaving the internalist significantly better off than 
the reliablist. More than that, internalism, especially when fortified 
by NRC, may be able to avoid bootstrapping altogether. If not, ‘then 
one would have to suspect that bootstrapping is really just the reflec- 
tion of some other problem, which runs deeper still. 

JONATHAN VOGEL 
Amherst College 


`. APPENDIX 


Suppose that the only real alternatives we have are skepticism and 
accepting the legitmacy of bootstrapping. If we are forced to choose, 
the latter may very well seem like the better of the two. Michael Bergmann 
defends such a view. He observes that bootstrapping initially strikes 
us as distasteful, but he holds that some uses of it are quite all right. 
Bergmann writes: “Anyone who accepts the foundationalist thesis ... 
should think that epistemically circular track record arguments needn’t 
be a bad thing” (op. cit., p. 713). The term “epistemically circular track: 
record arguments” covers the kind of bootstrapping we have been dis- 
cussing. In a nutshell, Bergmann’s view is: 


What we have ... are two different contexts in which a belief in the trust- 
worthiness of a belief source is formed. The first is a context in which the 


# Defending such a view will not be easy, but for some thinking in roughly this di- 
rection, see Scott Sturgeon, “Truth in Epistemology,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, Lt (1991): 99-108. It does seem quite intuitive that some kind of cognitive 
ascent is both essential to bootstrapping and problematic in some way. 
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subject has doubt or is uncertain about the source’s trustworthiness. As 
such it is what PII call a ‘questioned source context’. In the second con- 
text, the subject has no such doubt or uncertainty so it isn’t a questioned 
source context. In virtue of its not being a questioned source context it 
is what Ill call an ‘unquestioned source context’. My proposal is that 
epistemic circularity in a questioned source context is malignant and 
that epistemic circularity in an unquestioned source context is benign 


(op. cit, pp. 718-19). 


Let me indicate very briefly some reservations about this approach.” 

The view on offer is that bootstrapping produces a justified belief 
as to the reliability of a belief source F so long as there is no doubt 
or uncertainty that Fis reliable (hereafter, ‘RF’). This claim raises a 
number of questions. What if you have creeping doubt about RF? 
Does- bootstrapping give you less and less justification for that belief? 
Or do you encounter some special tipping point, where bootstrapping 
suddenly goes from providing full justification for RF to providing no 
justification for RF whatsoever? Further, imagine that there are anxiety 
and serenity pills people could take. The anxiety pills induce doubt 
about RF the serenity pills dispel any such doubt. Does your taking the 
pills affect whether bootstrapping justifies RF? How could that be?” 

These concerns about Bergmann’s position presuppose that a sub- 
ject’s “having doubt” is a psychological notion. On this construal, a 
subject S has doubt with respect to Xjust in case S feels unsure about 
X or lacks confidence that X. The difficulties just pointed out might 
suggest that having doubt should be taken as an epistemic notion, in- 
stead. Whether a subject has doubt would then be a matter of what 
evidence or justification the subject has. But there is some trouble in 
seeing how this idea would go. First, suppose that S has doubt with 
respect to X just in case S$ is not justified in believing X. Then, to 
. say that you are justified i in believing RF in “an unquestioned source 
context” (that is, one in which there is no doubt that RF) amounts 
to‘saying that you are justified in believing RF in a-context in which 
you are justified in believing RE This condition is completely empty, 
and does nothing to distinguish a range of situations in which boot- 
‘strapping is legitimate. 


* Others have adopted views similar to Bergmann’s, notably Paul Boghossian, “How 

Are „Objective Epistemic Reasons Possible?” Philosophical Studies CVI (2001): 1—40. 
“ Again, I agree with Fumerton, “Epistemic Internalism.” 

8 For classic treatments of doubt in the epistemic sense, see René Descartes, Medi- 
tations, in The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, Volume 2, John Cottingham, Robert 
Stoothoff, and Dugald Murdoch, trans. (New York: Cambridge, 1984), and J. L. Austin, 
“Other Minds,” AREE in Austin, Philosophical “are? (New. York: Oxford, 1979), 
pp. 76-116. 
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Another proposal would be that S has doubt with respect to X just 
in case S has, on balance, some reason for believing the denial of X. 
In other words, bootstrapping is acceptable so long as there is, on 
balance, no evidence against RE One difficulty with this suggestion 
is that it is hard to distinguish from the view that we have defeasible 
a priori justification for RE regardless of bootstrapping.” In other 
words, what real epistemic contribution does bootstrapping make 
beyond whatever resources we command a priori, and why is it com- 
pletely inefficacious in the face of any contrary evidence whatsoever? 
A further drawback is that our ordinary situation is one in which we 
have no evidence, on balance, that induction is unreliable. Hence, LjI 
should be perfectly in order, but that is very hard to swallow. Perhaps 
there is some other epistemic reading of “has doubt” that yields better 
results, but that has yet to be seen. l 

Bergmann’s account has a further dimension. Bootstrapping would 
not answer or satisfy a “skeptic” who doubted the reliability of £ 
However, your inability to demonstrate or convey your justification 
to a skeptic does not imply that you lack justification yourself.” Maybe 
so. My concern here has been with the capacity of bootstrapping to 
justify beliefs held by the person who carries it out. Whether boot- 
strapping has any value or use beyond that is another matter. Further- 
more, the “skeptic” in this case would be someone who doubts the 
reliability of E The presence of these doubts is, presumably, what 
prevents one’s bootstrapping from having any force for the skeptic. 
Such a claim appears to be no different, in substance, from the sort 
of view already considered, and the difficulties that have come to light 
remain. Neither a psychological nor an epistemic construal of doubt 
sustains the thesis that, in the absence of doubt, bootstrapping pro- 
vides justification for believing that Fis reliable. 


® For a view akin to this, see Crispin Wright, “Some Reflections on the Acquisition 
of Warrant by Inference,” in Susana Nuccetelli, ed., New Essays on Semantic Externalism, 
Skepticism and SelfKnowledge (Cambridge: MIT, 2003), pp. 57—77. 

” Bergmann (op. cit., pp. 724-25). 
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DEONTOLOGY AND DESCARTES’S DEMON* 
n his Principles of Philosophy, Descartes says, 


Finally, it is so manifest that we possess a free will, capable of giving or 
withholding its assent, that this truth must be reckoned among the first 
and most common notions which are born with us.’ 


In this paper, I am going to defend a broadly Cartesian position 
about doxastic freedom. At least some of our beliefs are freely 
formed, so we are responsible for them. Moreover, this has conse- 
quences for epistemology. But the “some” here is crucial. Some of 
our beliefs are not freely formed, and we are not responsible for 
those. And that has epistemological consequences too. Out of these 
considerations a concept of doxastic responsibility arises that is useful 
to the externalist in responding to several challenges. I will say at 
some length how it supports a familiar style of externalism response 
to the New Evil Demon problem, and I will note some difficulties in 
reconciling internalism with the idea that justification is a kind of 
blamelessness. The internalist, I will argue, has to say that justifica- 
tion is a kind of praiseworthiness, and this idea that praise is more 
relevant to epistemic concepts than blame will be a recurring theme 
of the paper. 

While the kind of position I am adopting has been gaining sup- 
porters in recent years, it is still largely unpopular. The arguments 
of William Alston” have convinced many that it is a mistake to talk of 
doxastic freedom, or doxastic responsibility. The short version of this 
argument is that our beliefs are involuntary, and freedom and respon- 
sibility require voluntariness. The longer, and more careful, argument 
involves drawing some distinctions between ways in which we might 
come to be in a state. It helps to start with an example where the nor- 
mative facts are relatively uncontroversial, namely digestion. 


* Thanks to Andrew Chignell, Matthew Chrisman, Richard Holton, Neil Levy, Clayton 
Littlejohn, Ishani Maitra, and Nicholas Silins. 

! Descartes, The Principles of Philosophy, John Veitch, trans. (Champaign, IL: Project 
Gutenberg, 1644/2003), paragraph xxxix. 

? Alston, “The Deontological Conception of Epistemic Justification,” Philosophical Per- 
spectives, Volume 2, Epistemology (Atascadero, CA: Ridgeview, 1988), pp. 115-52. 
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I. DIGESTING EVIDENCE 


Imagine that Emma eats a meat pie, and due to a malfunction in her 
stomach the pie is not properly digested, leading to some medical 
complications. Is Emma responsible for her ill-health? Well, that de- 
pends on the back-story. If Emma knew that she could not properly 
digest meat pies, but ate one anyway, she is responsible for the illness 
via her responsibility for eating the pie. Even if Emma did not know 
this, she might be responsible for the state of her stomach. If her stom- 
ach could not digest the pie because it had been damaged by Emma’s 
dietary habits, and say Emma knew that her diet could damage her 
stomach, then Emma is responsible for the state of her stomach and 
hence for the misdigestion of the pie and hence for her ill-health. But 
if neither of these conditions obtain, if it just happens that her stomach 
misdigests the pie, then Emma is not responsible for her ill-health. 
‘Even though the cause of her ill-health is something that her stomach 
does, she is not responsible for that since her stomach is not under her 
voluntary control. Put another way, her responsibility for maintaining 
her own health means that she is responsible for the type of digester 
she is, but she is not responsible for this token digestion. 

Simplifying a little, Alston thinks that the case of belief is similar. 
Say that Emma has a false belief that p. Is she responsible for this 
piece of doxastic ill-health? Again, that depends on the back story. If 
Emma believes that p because she was careless in gathering evidence, 
and the evidence would have pointed to ~p, then she is responsible for 
being a bad gatherer of evidence. If Emma has been negligent in main- 
taining her doxastic health, or worse if she has been doing things she 
knows endangers doxastic health, then she is responsible for being 
the type of believer she is. But she is never responsible merely for 
the token belief that is formed. Her mind simply digests the evidence 
she has, and Emma’s responsibility only extends to her duty to gather 
evidence for it, and her duty to keep her mind in good working order. 
She is not responsible for particular acts of evidential digestion. 

But these particular acts of evidential digestion are the primary sub- 
ject matters of epistemology. When we say Emma’s belief is justified or 
unjustified, we frequently mean that it isa good or bad response to the 
evidence in the circumstances. (I am obviously here glossing over enor- 
mous disputes about what makes for a good response, what is evidence, 
and what relevance the circumstances have. But most theories of justifi- 
cation can be fit into this broad schema, provided we are liberal enough 
in interpreting the terms ‘good’, ‘evidence’, and ‘circumstances’.) If 
Emma is not responsible for her response to the evidence, then either 
we have to divorce justification from responsibility, or we have to say that 
the concept of justification being used in these discussions is defective. 
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We can summarize these considerations as a short argument. The 
following formulation is from Sharon Ryan.’ 


(1) If we have any epistemic obligations, then doxastic attitudes must 
sometimes be under our voluntary control. 

(2) Doxastic attitudes are never under our voluntarily control. 

(3) We do not have any epistemic obligations. 


Ryan goes on to reject both premises. (And she does so while inter- 
preting “voluntary control” to mean “direct voluntary control”; the re- 
sponse is not meant to sidestep Alston’s argument.) Matthias Steup* 
also rejects both premises of this argument. I am more sympathetic to 
premise (1), but I (tentatively) agree with them, against what some- 
times seems to be orthodoxy, that premise (2) fails. That is, I endorse 
a kind of doxastic voluntarism. (Just what kind will become clearer 
as we go along.) There are four questions that anyone who endorses 
voluntarism, and wants to argue that this matters epistemologically, 
should I think answer. These are: ) 


(A) What is wrong with current arguments against voluntarism? 

(B) What does the voluntariness of (some) beliefs consist in? 

(C) Which kinds of beliefs are voluntary? 

(D) What difference does the distinction between these -classes make 
for epistemology? 


My answer to (A) will be similar to Ryan’s, and to Steup’s, but with I 
think enough differences in emphasis to be worth working through. 
My answer to (B), however, will be a little more different. I am going 
to draw on some work on self-control to argue that some beliefs are 
voluntary because they are the result of exercises of, or failures to ex- 
ercise, self-control. My answer to (QC) is that what I will call inferential 
beliefs are voluntary, while perceptual beliefs are not. Ryan and Steup 
sometimes seem to suggest that even perceptual beliefs are voluntary, 
and I do not think this is true. The consequence for this, I will argue 
in answering (D), is that inferential beliefs should be judged by how 
well they respond to the evidence, while perceptual beliefs should be 
judged by how well they reflect reality. When an agent has misleading 
evidence, their inferential beliefs might be fully justified, but their 
perceptual beliefs, being misleading, are not. 

I will detail my answers to those four questions in sections UJ, Iv, VI, 
and vu. In between I will discuss recent work on self-control (section 11) 


° Ryan, “Doxastic Compatibilism and the Ethics of Belief,” Philosophical Studies, CXIV, 
1-2 (May 2003): 47-79, at p. 49. 

*Steup, “Doxastic Voluntarism and Epistemic Deontology,” Acta Analytica, xv, 
1 (March 2000): 25-56, and “Doxastic Freedom,” Synthese, cLx1, 3 (April 2008): 375-92. 
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and the contrast between my answer to (B) and other voluntarist an- 
swers (section V). In section vii, I will say how my partially voluntarist 
position gives the externalist a way to avoid the New Evil Demon prob- 
lem. And in section Ix, I will make a direct argument for the idea that 
Justification is a kind of praiseworthiness, not a kind of blamelessness. 
- Before we start, I want to note two ways, other than Ryan’s, of for- 
mulating an argument against doxastic responsibility. These are going 
to seem quite similar to Ryan’s formulation, but I think they hide im- 
portant differences. The first version uses the idea that some doings 
(or states) are volitional. That is, we do them (or are in them) because 
we formed a volition to do so, and this volition causes the doing (or 
state) in the right kind of way. 


(1) If we have any epistemic obligations, then either the formation or 

maintenance of doxastic attitudes must sometimes be volitional. 
(2) The formation or maintenance of doxastic attitudes is never volitional. 
(3) We do not have any epistemic obligations. 


I will not argue against premise (2) of this argument, though Carl Ginet 
has done so. But I think there is little to be said for premise (1). The 
principle behind it is that we are only responsible for volitional doings. 
And that principle is very dubious. We could run the kind of regress _ 
arguments against it that Gilbert Ryle® offers. But it is simpler to note - 
some everyday counterexamples. Borrowing an example from Angela 
M. Smith,’ if I forget a friend’s birthday, that is something I am respon- 
sible and blameworthy for, but forgetting a birthday is not volitional. 
(Below I will offer a Rylean argument that we are sometimes praise- 
worthy for doings that are not volitional.) So this argument fails. Alter- 
natively, we could run the argument by appeal to freedom. 


(1) If we have any epistemic obligations, then doxastic attitudes must 
sometimes be free. __ 

(2) Doxastic attitudes are never free. 

(3) We do not have any epistemic obligations. 


Premise (1) of this argument is more plausible. But, as we shall see pres- 
ently, premise (2) is not very plausible. Whether Descartes was right 
that premise (2) is obviously false, it does seem on reflection very hard 
to defend. So this argument fails. Ryan’s formulation is interesting 


* Ginet, “Contra Reliabilism,” Philosophical Studies, xv, 2 (April 1985): 175-87, and 
“Deciding to Believe,” in Steup, ed., Knowledge, Truth and Duty (New York: Oxford, 
2001), pp. 63—76. 

ê Ryle, The Concept of Mind (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1949). 

’ Smith, “Responsibility for Attitudes: Activity and Passivity in Menta] Life,” Ethics, 
CXV, 2 (January 2005): 236-71. 
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because it is not clear just which of the premises fails. As I said, I am 
going to suggest that premise (2) fails, and that doxastic attitudes are vol- 
untary. But this will.turn on some fine judgments about the voluntary/ 
involuntary boundary. If I am wrong about those judgments, then the 
arguments below will suggest that premise (1), not premise (2), in Ryan’s 
formulation fails. Either way though, the argument is unsuccessful. 


II. RESPONDING TO THE INVOLUNTARISTS 


There are two kinds of argument against the idea that belief is volun- 
tary. One kind, tracing back to Bernard Williams,” holds that the pos- 
sibility of voluntary belief can be shown to be incoherent by reflection 
on the concept of belief. This argument is no longer widely endorsed. 
Nishi Shah’ provides an excellent discussion of the problems with 
Williams’s argument, and I have nothing to add to his work. I will fo- 
cus on the other kind, that claims we can see that belief is involuntary 
by observing differences between beliefs and paradigm cases of volun- 
tary actions. I will make three objections to these arguments. First, the 
argument looks much less plausible once we distinguish between hav- 
ing a belief and forming a belief. Second, the argument seems to rely 
on inferring from the fact that we do not do something (in particular, 
believe something that we have excellent evidence is false) to the con- . 
clusion that we cannot do it. As Ryan points out (op. cit.), this little argu- 
ment overlooks the possibility that we will not do it. Third, the argument 
relies on too narrow a conception of what is voluntary, and when we get 
a more accurate grasp on that concept, we shall give up the argument. 
Here is a representative version of the argument from Alston. 


Can you, at this moment, start to believe that the United States is still a 
colony of Great Britain, just by deciding to do so?... [Suppose that some- 
one offers you $500,000,000 to believe it, and you are much more in- 
terested in the money than in believing the truth. Could you do what 
it takes to get that reward? ... Can you switch propositional attitudes to- 
ward that proposition just by deciding to do so? It seems clear to me that 
I have no such power. Volitions, decisions, or choosings don’t hook up 
with anything’in the way of propositional attitude inauguration, just as 
they don’t hook up with the secretion of gastric juices or cell metabolism 
_ (op. cit., p. 122). 


Now Alston does note, just one page earlier, that what is really relevant 
is whether our being in a state of belief is voluntary, not whether the 


ê Williams, “Deciding to Believe,” in his Problems of the Self (New York: Cambridge, 
1976), pp. 136-51. i 

’ Shah, “Clearing Space for Doxastic Voluntarism,” The. Monist, LXXXV, 3 (July 2002): 
436-45. i 
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activity of belief formation is voluntary. But he thinks nevertheless that 
issues about whether we can form beliefs, any old beliefs it seems, volun- 
tarily matters to the question about the voluntariness of belief states. 

If we think about what it is to be in a state voluntarily, this all seems 
beside the point. We can see this by considering what it is to be in a 
political state voluntarily. Consider Shane, who was born into Victoria. 
His coming to be in Victoria was hence not, in any way, voluntary. 
Shane is now a grown man, and he has heard many travellers’ tales 
of far away lands. But the apparent attractions of Sydney and other 
places have no pull on Shane; he has decided to stay in Victoria. If 
he has the capacity to leave Victoria, then Shane’s continued presence 
in Victoria is voluntary. Similarly, we are voluntarily in a belief state if 
we have the capacity to leave it, but choose not to exercise this capac- 
ity. Whether the belief was formed voluntarily is beside the point. 

If Shane leaves a state, the natural place to leave is for another state, 
perhaps New South Wales or South Australia. It might be thought that 
if we leave a belief state, we have to move into another belief state. So 
to have this capacity to leave, we need the ability to form beliefs vol- 
untarily. Not at all. The capacity to become uncertain, that is, to not 
be in any relevant belief state, is capacity enough. (If Shane has a boat, 
and the capacity to flourish at sea, then perhaps he too can have the 
capacity to leave Victoria without the capacity to go into another state.) 

But do we have the capacity to become uncertain? Descartes ap- 
peared to think so; arguably the point of the First Meditation is to 
show us how to exercise this capacity. Moreover, this capacity need 
not be one that we exercise in any particularly nearby possible worlds. 
We might exercise our freedom by always doing the right thing. As 
Descartes goes on to say in the Fourth Meditation: 


For in order to be free, there is no need for me to be capable of going 
in each of two directions; on the contrary, the more I incline in one 
direction—either because I clearly understand that reasons of truth 
and goodness point that way, or because of a divinely produced disposi- 
tion of my inmost thoughts—the freer is my choice.” 


This seems like an important truth. Someone who is so sure of their 
own interests and values, and so strong-willed as to always aim to pro- 
mote them, cannot in a certain sense act against their own self-interest 
and values. But this does not make their actions in defense of those 
interests and values unfree. If it did, we might well wonder what the 
value of freedom was. And note that even if there is a sense that our 


Descartes, Meditations on First Philosophy, John Cottingham, trans. (New York: Cam- 
bridge, 1641/1996), p. 40. 
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character could not have done otherwise, this in no way suggests their 
actions are outside their control. Indeed, a person who systematically 
promotes the interests and values they have seems an exemplar of an 
agent in control. The character I am imagining here is in important 
respects unlike normal humans. We know we can, and do, act against 
our interests and values. But we can become more or less like them, 
and it is important to remember, as Descartes does, that in doing so 
we do not sacrifice freedom for values or interests. 

John Cottingham” interprets Descartes here as suggesting that 
there is a gap between free action and voluntary action, contrasting 
his “strongly compatibilist notion of human freedom” (ibid., p. 350) 
with the “doxastic involuntarism” (zbid., p. 355) suggested by the fol- 
lowing lines of the Third Meditation. 


Yet when I turn to the things themselves which I think I perceive very 
clearly, [am so convinced by them that I spontaneously declare: let who- 
ever can do so deceive me, he will never bring it about that I am nothing, 
so long as I continue to think that I am something ae 


Now there are two questions here. The first is whether Descartes in- 
tended to draw this distinction. That is, whether Descartes thought 
that the kind of free actions that he discusses in the Fourth Medita- 
tion, the free action where we are incapable of going in the other di- 
rections, are nevertheless involuntary. I do not have any informed 
opinions about this question. The second is whether this kind of con- 
sideration supports the distinction between the free and the volun- 
tary. And it seems to me that it does not. Just as Descartes says the 
free person will be moved by reasons in the right way, it seems natural 
to say that a person who acts voluntarily will be responsive to reasons. 
Voluntary action does require freedom from certain kinds of coer- 
cion, but the world does not coerce us when it gives us reason to be- 
lieve one thing rather than another. If we have voluntary control over 
our beliefs, then we should be compelled by the sight of rain to be- 
lieve it is raining. 

In her discussion of the puzzle of imaginative resistance, Tamar 
Szabo Gendler” notes that philosophers have a tendency to read 
too much into intuitions about certain cases. What we can tell from 
various thought experiments is that in certain circumstances we will 


1 Cottingham, “Descartes' and the Voluntariness of Belief,” The Monist, LXXXV, 
3 (July 2002): 343-60. 

? Descartes, Meditations on First Philosophy, p. 25. 

13 Gendler, “The Puzzle of Imaginative Resistance,” this JOURNAL, xcvii, 2 (Febru- 
ary 2000): 55-81. 
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not do a certain thing. But getting from what we will not do to what we 
cannot do is a tricky matter, and it is a bad mistake to infer from will 
not to cannot too quickly. Steup” points out that if you or I try to stick 
a knife into our hand, we similarly will not do it. (I assume a somewhat 
restricted readership here.) But this is no evidence that we cannot do 
it. And Ryan notes (op. cit.) that we will not bring ourselves to run over 
pedestrians for no reason. For most of us, our moral sense prevents 
acting. quite this destructively. Yet our continued avoiding of pedes- 
trians is a series of free, even voluntary, actions. We could run over 
the pedestrians, but we will not. Since forming false beliefs is a form 
of self-harm, it is not surprising that it has a similar phenomenology, 
even if it is genuinely possible. 

It might be argued that we will engage in small forms of self-harm 
that we can do when the financial rewards are great enough. So we 
should be able to form this belief about the United States for a large 
amount of money. But I suspect that the only way to exercise the ca- 
pacity to believe the United States is still a colony is by first suspending 
my belief that it is no longer a colony. And the only way I can do that is 
by generally becoming more skeptical of what I have been told over 
the years. Once I get into such a skeptical mood, I will be skeptical of 
claims that I will get half a billion dollars should I have this wild po- 
litical belief. So I will not form the belief in part because the “promi- 
sor” lacks the capacity to sufficiently convince me that I will be richly 
rewarded for doing so. This looks like a lack of capacity on their part, 
not my part. 

The most important point to make about this argument, and those 
like it, is that if we are to conclude that belief formation is never vol- 
untary, then we need to compare it to all kinds of voluntary action. 
And Alston really only ever compares belief formation to volitional 
action. If this does not exhaust the range of voluntary action, then 
belief formation might be properly analogous to some other voluntary 
action. Indeed, this turns out to be the case. To see so, we need to make 
a small detour through modern work on self-control. 


Ill. HOW TO CONTROL YOUR TEMPER 


To start, let us consider three examples of a person failing to keep a 
commitment they have made about what the good life is. The three 
ways will be familiar from Gary Watson’s discussion of recklessness, 
weakness, and compulsion,” and the discussion of these cases by 


"H Steup, “Doxastic Voluntarism and Epistemic Deontology.” 
'? Watson, “Skepticism about Weakness of Will,” Philosophical Review, LXXXVI, 
3 (July 1977): 316-39. 
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Jeanette Kennett and Michael Smith.’ My characterization of the 
cases will turn out to differ a little from theirs, but the cases are simi- 
lar. Each of the examples concerns a character Murray, who has 
decided that he should not swear around his young son Red. He re- 
solves to do this, and has been working on curbing his tendency to 
swear whenever anything bad happens. But three times over the 
course of the day he breaks his commitment.” 

The first time. comes when Murray puts his hand down on a hot 
plate that he did not realize was on. The searing pain undermines 
his self-control, and he is unable to stop himself from swearing loudly 
through the pain. 

The second time comes when Murray drops and breaks a wine 
glass. Murray does not lose his self-control, but he does not exercise 
the self-control he has. He temporarily forgets his commitment and 
so, quite literally, curses his misfortune. On doing so he immediately 
remembers that Red is around, and the commitment he has made, 
and regrets what he did. 

The third time comes on the tram home, when Murray gets into a 
disagreement with a political opponent. Murray cannot find the words 
to express what he feels about the opponent without breaking his 
commitment. So he decides, without much reason, that his need to 
express what he feels outweighs his commitment, and starts describ- 
ing his opponent using language he would, all things considered, not 
have used around young Red. 

The first and third cases are close to textbook cases of compulsion 
and recklessness. Note in the first case that when Murray reflects back 
on what happened, he might be irritated that his work on reducing 
his tendency to swear has not been more successful. But he will not be 
upset that he did not exercise more self-control on that occasion. 
He did not have, no normal person would have, the amount of self- 
control he would have needed to stop swearing then. All that would help 
is having the disposition to say different things when his self-control 
is defeated. And that is not a disposition he can acquire on the spot. 


Kennett and Smith, “Philosophy and Commonsense: The Case of Weakness of 
Will,” in Michaelis Michael and John O’Leary-Hawthorne, eds., Philosophy in Mind: 
The Place of Philosophy in the Study of Mind (Norwell, MA: Kluwer, 1994), pp. 141-57, 
and “Frog and Toad Lose Control,” Analysis, Lv1, 2 (April 1996): 63—73. 

1 The cases, especially the second, were inspired by Richard Holton’s discussion of 
resolutions to prevent “automatic” actions like smoking or sleeping in. See his “How Is 
Strength of Will Possible?” in Sarah Stroud and Christine Tappolet, eds., Weakness of Will 
and Varieties of Practical Irrationality (New York: Oxford, 2003), pp. 39-67, and “Rational 
Resolve,” Philosophical Review, cxu1, 4 (October 2004): 507-35. 
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I have described the first case as one where Murray’s self-control is 
undermined. This is a term taken from recent work by Richard 
Holton and Stephen Shute,” who carefully distinguish between self- 
control being undermined by a provocation, and it being over- 
whelmed by a provocation. Undermining occurs when the provocation 
causes the agent to have less self-control than they usually have; over- 
whelming occurs when the provocation is too much for the agent’s 
control. The difference is relevant to them, because they are interested 
in what it is for an agent to lose control. That seems to be what happens 
here. After all, the things one would naturally do afterwards (jumping 
around, screaming, swearing if one is so disposed) do not seem partic- 
ularly controlled by any measure. 

Similarly I have accepted Watson’s description of cases like the 
third as instances of recklessness, but we should not think this neces- 
sarily contrasts with weakness. It might be that in this case Murray is 
both weak and reckless. He is not akratic, if we stipulatively define 
akrasia as acting against one’s better judgment. But if we accept 
Holton’s view that weakness of will consists in being “too ready to re- 
consider [one’s] intentions,” then in this case Murray is weak-willed.” 
This seems to be the right way to talk about the case to me. With these 
details in place, we can talk about what is crucial to this essay, the con- 
trast with the second case. 

In the second case Murray fails to exercise self-control. He could 
have prevented himself from swearing in front of his son. Breaking 
a wine glass is irritating, but it neither undermines nor, necessarily, 
overwhelms self-control. Murray had the capacity to think about his 
resolution to not swear in front of Red. And if he had exercised this 
capacity, he would not have sworn when he did. 

In the first case, Murray will only regret his lack of prior work at 
changing his dispositions in cases where his control fails. In the sec- 
ond case he will regret that, but he will also regret what he did on that 


8 Holton and Shute, “Self-Control in the Modem Provocation Defence,” Oxford Journal 
of Legal Studies, xxvu1, 1 (Spring 2007): 49-73. 

19 Holton, “Intention and Weakness of Will,” this JOURNAL, xcvI, 5 (May 1999): 
241-62, at p. 241. 

2 Whether Murray is akratic is a slightly more complicated question than I have sug- 
gested in the text. If akrasia is acting against one’s judgment, then he is not, if akrasia is 
acting against one’s considered judgment, then he is. ‘Akrasia’ is a technical term, so I do 
not think a huge amount turns on what we say about this question. 

There is an interesting historical precedent for Holton’s theory of weakness of will. 
Ryle hints at a similar position to Holton’s when he says “Strength of will is a propensity 
the exercise of which consist in sticking to tasks, that is, in not being deterred or di- 
verted. Weakness of will is having too little of this propensity” (op. cit., `p. 73). But the 
idea is not well developed in Ryle. We shall return below to the differences between 
Ryle’s and Holton’s theories. 
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occasion, for he could have kept his resolution, had only he thought 
of it. This regret seems appropriate, for in the second case he did 
something wrong at the time he swore, as well perhaps as having done 
something wrong earlier (namely, not having worked hard enough on 
his dispositions). This difference in regret does not constitute the dif- 
ference between compulsion and a case where self-control fails, but it 
is pretty good evidence that this is a failure of self-control. 

So the second case is not one where Murray was compelled. He had 
the capacity to keep his commitment, and nothing was stopping him 
exercising this control, but he failed to do so. His failure was a failure 
of self-control. Murray’s self-control is, in this case, overwhelmed by 
the provocation. But it need not have been. Within some fairly broad 
limits, how much self-control we exercise is up to us.” Murray’s failure 
of seli-control is culpable because anyone with the capacity for self- 
control Murray has could have avoided breaking his commitment. I am 
not going to try to offer an analysis of what it is to have a capacity, but I 
suspect something like the complicated counterfactual analysis Kennett 
and Smith offer, and that Smith offers elsewhere,” is broadly correct.” 

Kennett and Smith stress two things about-this capacity that are 
worth noting here. First, having this kind of capacity is part of what 
it is to be rational. That is, being rational requires thinking of the right 
thing at the right time. As Ryle says, “Intelligently reflecting how to act 
is, among Other things, considering what is pertinent and disregarding 
what is inappropriate” (op. cit., p. 31). Second, Kennett and Smith note 
that exercises of this capacity cannot be volitional. Following Donald 
Davidson,” they say they cannot be actions. I find this terminology 
somewhat strained. Catching a fast moving ball is an action, I would 
say, but it does not seem to be volitional. So I will use ‘volitional action’ 
for this Davidsonian sense of action. 

Many recent philosophers have endorsed the idea that some of the 
mental states for which we hold people responsible are not voluntary, 
or at least are not volitional. Robert Merrihew Adams, Mark Heller, 


*' Holton (“How Is Strength of Will Possible?”) compares self-control to a muscle that 
we can exercise. We can make a similar point to the one in the text about physical 
muscles. If I try to lift a box of books and fail, that does not show J lack the muscular 
capacity to lift the box; I might not have been trying hard enough. 

* Smith, “A Theory of Freedom and Responsibility,” in Garrett Cullity and Berys 
Gaut, eds., Ethics and Practical Reason (New York: Oxford, 1998), pp. 293-319, and “Rational 
Capacities,” in Stroud and Tappolet, eds., Weakness of Will and Varieties of Practical Irration- 
ality, pp. 17-38. 

3 Ryle (op. cit., pp. 71ff.) also offers a counterfactual account of capacities that seems 
largely accurate. 

*t Davidson, “Actions, Reasons and Causes,” this JOURNAL, Lx, 23 (November 7, 
1963): 685—700. 
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David Owens, and Pamela Hieronymi” note ways in which we appro- 
priately blame people for being in certain states, where being in that 
state is not volitional. Something like this idea seems to be behind 
Ryle’s several regress arguments against the intellectualist legend. It 
just is not true that what we do divides cleanly into outcomes of con- 
scious thought on the one hand, and mere bodily movements (a la 
digestion) on the other.” Rather there is a spectrum of cases from 
pure ratiocination at one end to pure bodily movement at the other. 
And some of the things in the middle of this spectrum are proper sub- 
jects of reactive attitudes. The focus in this literature has been on blame, 
but some states in the middle of this spectrum are also praiseworthy. 

Consider some action that is strikingly imaginative, for example, 
a writer’s apt metaphor or, say, a cricket captain’s imaginative field 
placements. It seems that, assuming the field settings are successful, 
the captain deserves praise for being so imaginative. But of course 
the captain did not, really could not, first intend to imagine such field 
settings, then carry out that intention. So something for which the 
captain deserves praise, his act of imagination, is not volitional. So 
not all praiseworthy things we do are volitional. 

There are two responses to this argument that I can imagine, 
neither of them particularly plausible. First, we might think that the 
captain’s imagination is simply a remarkable feature of nature, as the 
Great Barrier Reef is. It is God, or Mother Nature, who should be 
praised, not the captain. Now it seems fair to react to some attributes 
of a person this way. A person does not deserve praise for having great 
eyesight, for example. But such a reaction seems grossly inappropriate, 
almost dehumanizing, in this case. To be sure, we might also praise 
God or Mother Nature for yielding such an imaginative person, but 
we shall do that as well as rather than instead of, praising the person. 
Second, we might praise the captain for his work in studying the game, 
and thinking about possible ways to dismiss batsmen, rather than this 
particular action. But if that is what we praise the captain for, we should 
equally praise the captain’s opponent, a hard-working dullard. And 
that does not seem right. The hard-working dullard deserves praise 
for his hard work in the lead up, but the hard-working imaginative 
skipper deserves praise for what he does in the game too. So reactive 


5 Adams, “Involuntary Sins,” Philosophical Review, XCIV, 1 (January 1985): 3—31; Heller, 
“Hobartian Voluntarism: Grounding a Deontological Conception of Epistemological 
Justification,” Pacific Philosophical Quarterly, LXxx1, 2 (June 2000): 130-41; Owens, Reason 
without Freedom: The Problem of Epistemic Responsibility (New York: Routledge, 2000), ch. 8; 
and Hieronymi, “Responsibility for Believing,” Synthese, cLx1, 3 (April 2008): 357-73. 

2 As I read him, Ryle takes this fact to reveal an important weakness in Descartes’s 
theory of mind. 
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attitudes, particularly praise, are appropriately directed at things peo- 
ple do even if these things are not volitional. 

The key point of this section then is that responsibility outruns voli- 
tion. Some actions are blameworthy because they are failures of self- 
control. Some actions are praiseworthy because they are wonderful 
feats of imagination. But neither failing to exercise self-control, nor 
exercising imagination, need be volitional in order to be a locus of 
responsibility. I will argue in the next section that these considerations 
support the idea of responsibility for beliefs. 


IV. VOLUNTARINESS ABOUT BELIEF 


Here is a situation that will seem familiar to anyone who has spent 
time in a student household. Mark is writing out the shopping list 
for the weekly grocery shop. He goes to the fridge and sees that there 
is a carton of orange juice in the fridge. He forms the belief that there 
is orange juice in the fridge, and hence that he does not need to buy 
orange juice. As it turns out both of these beliefs are false. One of his 
housemates finished off the orange juice, but stupidly put the empty 
carton back in the fridge. When Mark finds this out, he is irritated at 
his housemate, but he is also irritated at himself. He did not have to 
draw the conclusion that there was orange juice in the fridge. He was, 
after all, living in a student house where people do all’sorts of dumb 
things. That his housemate might have returned an empty container 
to the fridge was well within the range of live possibilities. Indeed had 
he even considered the possibility he would have thought it was a live 
possibility, and checked whether the container was empty before 
forming beliefs about what was needed for the shopping. 

Examples like this can be easily multiplied. There are all sorts of 
beliefs that we form in haste, where we could have stopped to con- 
sider the various realistic hypotheses consistent with the evidence, 
and doing so would have stopped us forming the belief. Indeed, un- 
less one is a real master of belief formation, it should not be too hard 
to remember such episodes frequently from one’s everyday life. These 
conclusions that we leap to are voluntary beliefs; we could have 
avoided forming them. And not only could we have avoided these for- 
mations, but we would have if we had followed the methods for belief 
formation that we approve of. That seems enough, to me, to say the 
formation is voluntary. This is not the only way that voluntary doings, 
like calling a relevant possibility to mind, can matter to belief. The 
next example will be a little more controversial, but it points at the 
importance of dismissing irrelevant possibilities. 

Later that evening, Mark is watching his team, Geelong, lose another 
football game. Geelong are down by eight goals with fifteen minutes to 
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go. His housemates are leaving to go see a movie, and want to know if 
Mark wants to come along. He says that he is watching the end of the 
game because Geelong might come back. One of his housemates re- 
plies, “I guess it is possible they’ll win. Like it is possible they'll call you 
up next week to see if you want a game with them.” Mark replies, “Yeah, 
you are right. This one’s over. So, which movie?” Mark does not just 
give in to his housemates, he forms the belief that Geelong will lose. 
Later that night, when asked what the result of the game was, he says 
that he did not see the final score, but that Geelong lost by a fair bit. 
(In a recent paper,” I go into a lot more detail on the relation between 
not taking possibilities seriously, and having beliefs. The upshot is that 
what Mark does can count as belief formation, even if his credence that 
Geelong will lose does not rise.) 

Now it is tempting, or perhaps I should say that J am tempted, to 
view the housemate as offering Mark a reason to believe that Geelong 


- will lose. We could view the housemate’s comments as shorthand for 


the argument that Geelong’s winning is as likely as Mark’s playing for 
Geelong, and since the latter will not happen, neither will the former. 
And maybe that is part of what the housemate is doing. But the larger 
part is that she is mocking Mark for his misplaced confidence. And 
the point of mocking someone, at least the point of constructive 
mockery like this, is to get them to change their attitudes. Mark does 
so, by ceasing to take seriously the possibility that Geelong will come 
back. In doing so, he exercises a capacity he had for a while, the capac- 
ity to cease taking this unserious possibility seriously, but needed to be 
prompted to use. 

In both cases I say Mark’s belief formation is voluntary. In the first 
case he forms the belief because he does not exercise his doxastic 
self-control. He should have hesitated and not formed a belief until 
he checked the orange juice. And he would have done so if only he 
had thought of the possibility that the container was empty. But he 
did not. And just as things we do because we do not bring the right 
thing to mind, like Murray’s swearing in the second case, are voluntary 
and blameworthy, Mark’s belief is voluntary and blameworthy. In the 
second case, he forms the belief by ceasing to take an unserious possi- 
bility seriously. In most cases of nonperceptual, nontestimonial belief 
formation, there is a counter-possibility that we could have taken seri- 
ously. Skill at being a believer involves not taking extreme possibilities, 
from Cartesian skeptical scenarios to unlikely footballing heroics, 


” Brian Weatherson, “Can We Do Without Pragmatic Encroachment?” Philosophical 
Perspectives, Volume 19, Epistemology (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2005), op. 417-43. 
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seriously. Exercises of such skill are rarely, if ever, volitional. But just 
like other mental activities that are not volitional can be voluntary and 
praiseworthy, not taking an extreme possibility seriously can be volun- 
tary and praiseworthy.” 

I have made two claims for Mark’s beliefs in the above two cases. 
First, they are instances of voluntary belief formation. In each case 
he could have done otherwise, either by exercising or failing to exer- 
cise his capacity to take various hypotheses seriously. Second, they are 
appropriate subjects of praise and blame. I imagine some people will 
agree with the second point but not the first. They will say that only 
volitional actions are voluntary, even though things we do like bring- 
ing relevant considerations to mind are praiseworthy or blameworthy. 
Such people will agree with most of what I say in this paper. In partic- 
ular, they will agree that the examples involving Mark undermine 
Alston’s argument against the applicability of deontological concepts 
in epistemology. So J am not going to die in a ditch over just what we 
call voluntary. That is, I shall not fuss too much over whether we want 
to say premise (2) in Ryan’s formulation of the argument is shown to 
be false by these examples (as I say) or premise (1) is shown to be false 
(as such an objector will say.) I will just note that it is hard for such peo- 
ple to say intuitive things about the second instance of Murray’s swear- 
ing, and this seems like a strong reason to not adopt their position.” 


V. RYAN AND STEUP 


Ryan has a slightly different view. She thinks that the truth of volunta- 
rism consists in the fact that we hold certain beliefs intentionally. She 
does not offer an analysis of what it is to do something intentionally, 
except to say that consciously deciding to do something is not necessary 
for doing it intentionally, but doing it purposefully is (op. cit., pp. 70—71). 
In a similar vein, she says “When there’s a car zooming toward me and 
I believe that there is, I’m believing freely because I’m believing what I 


8 Ryle (op. cit., pp. 29ff.) stresses the importance of calling the right things to mind to 
rational thought and action. J am using a case here where Mark deliberately casts an 
option from his mind, but the more general point is that what possibilities we call to 
mind is a crucial part of rational action, and can be praiseworthy or blameworthy, 
whether or not it is volitional. 

* Ryle seems to have taken an intermediate position. He holds, I think, the view that 
voluntary acts are culpable acts where we had the capacity to do otherwise (op. cit., 
p. 71). So Mark’s belief about the orange juice is voluntary because he had the capacity 
to retain doubt, and nothing prevented him exercising it. But the belief about the foot- 
ball is not voluntary because we should not talk about praiseworthy acts being voluntary 
or involuntary. The last point is the kind of error that H. Paul Grice showed us how to 
avoid in Studies in the Way of Words (Cambridge: Harvard, 1989), chapter 1. 
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mean to believe” (op. cit., p. 74). This is said to be an intentional, and I 
take it a voluntary, belief. 

It seems to me that there is a large difference between things we vol- 
untarily do, and things we mean‘ to do, or do purposefully. There are 
several things we do voluntarily without meaning to do them. Murray’s 
swearing in the second example above is one instance. When we mis- 
speak, or (as J frequently do) mistype, we do things voluntarily without 
meaning to do them. I do not mean by mistype cases where we simply 
hit the wrong key, but such cases as where I write in one more negation 
than I meant to, or, as I did earlier this evening, write “S is justified in 
believing that p’ when I meant to write “S is justified in believing that 
she is justified in believing that p.” These are voluntary actions because 
I had the capacity to get it right, but did not exercise the capacity. But 
they are not things I meant to do. (I suspect there are also cases where 
we do things because we mean to do them, but they are not voluntary. 
These include cases where we train ourselves to produce a reflexive 
response. But I will not stress such cases here.) . 

Steup” argues that if compatibilism is true about free action, then 
our beliefs are free. His argument consists in running through the 
most plausible candidates to be compatibilist notions of freedom, 
and for each candidate that is plausible, showing that at least some 
of our beliefs satisfy the purported conditions on free actions. I agree 
with a lot of what Steup says, indeed this paper has been heavily influ- 
enced by what he says. But one crucial analogy fails I think. Steup 1S 
concerned to reject the premise that if ®-ing is free, one Ps because 
one has formed the intention to ®. His response centers around 
“automatic” actions, such as the things we do when starting our drive 
to work: inserting the key, shifting into reverse, and so on. 


The question is whether they are caused by any antecedently formed in- 
tentions. I don’t think they are .... I didn’t form an intention to ... shift 
into reverse .... I do things like that automatically, without thinking about 
them, and J assume you do too. But one can’t form an intention to ® 
without thinking about ®ing..... Just one more example: Pd like to see 
the person who, just before brushing her teeth, forms the intention to 
unscrew the cap of the toothpaste tube (zbid., p. 383). 


I suspect that Steup simply has to look in the mirror. It is true that 
we do not usually form conscious intentions to shift into reverse, or 
unscrew the cap, but not all intentions are conscious. If we were asked 
later, perhaps by someone who thought we had acted wrongly, 
whether we intended to do these things, the natural answer is yes. 


” Steup, “Doxastic Freedom.” 
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The best explanation of this is that we really did have an intention to 
do them, albeit an unconscious one.” 

Steup is right that free actions do not require a prior intention, but 
his examples do not quite work. The examples I have used above are 
the Rylean regress stoppers, such as acts of imagination, and actions 
that we do because we did not think, like Murray’s swearing. If asked 
later whether he intended to say what he said, Murray would say yes in 
the third example, but (I think) no in the first and second. Intuitively, 
I think, he did not have such an intention.” 


VI. INVOLUNTARISM ABOUT PERCEPTUAL BELIEFS 


In some papers from the early 1990s, Daniel Gilbert and colleagues 
defended a rather startling thesis concerning the relation of compre- 
hension and belief.” Casual introspection suggests that when one 
reads or hears something, one first comprehends it and then, if it is 
backed by sufficient reasons, believes it. Gilbert™ argues against this 
seeming separation of comprehension and belief, and in favor of a 
view said to derive from Spinoza. When we comprehend a sentence, 
we add it to our stock of beliefs. If the new belief is implausible given 
our old beliefs, then we “unbelieve” it.” 

We may picturesquely compare the two models of belief and com- 
prehension to two models for security. The way security works at a 
nightclub is that anyone can turn up at the door, but only those 
cleared by the guards are allowed in. On the other hand, the way se- 
curity works at a shopping mall is that anyone is allowed in, but secu- 
rity might remove those it regards as undesirable. Intuitively, our 
minds work on the nightclub model. A hypothesis can turn up and 
ask for admission, but it has to be approved by our cognitive security 


*!T am indebted here to Ishani Maitra. 

3 If so, Murray is not weak-willed according to Holton’s theory of will, but, since he 
does not keep his resolution, he is weak-willed according to Ryle’s otherwise similar 
theory. This seems to be an advantage of Holton’s theory over Ryle’s. Murray’s problem 
is not that his will was weak, it is that it was not called on. More generally, Ryle’s identi- 
fication of weakness of will with irresoluteness seems to fail-for people who frequently 
forget their resolutions. These people are surely irresolute, but (in agreement with 
Holton’s theory) I think they are not weak-willed. 

3 Gilbert, Douglas S.. Krull, and Patrick S. Malone, “Unbelieving the Unbelievable: 
Some Problems in the Rejection of False Information,” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, LIX, 4 (October 1990): 601-13; Gilbert, “How Mental Systems Believe,” Ameri- 
can Psychologist, XLVI, 2 (February 1991): 107-19; and Gilbert, Romin W. Tafarodi, and 
Malone, “You Can’t Not Believe Everything You Read,” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, LXV, 2 (August 1993): 221-33. 

*! Gilbert, “How Mental Systems Believe.” 

3 The evidence for this view is set out in “Unbelieving the Unbelievable: Some 
Problems in the Rejection of False Information,” and “You Can’t Not Believe Everything 
You Read.” 
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before we adopt it as a belief. Gilbert’s position is that we work on the 
shopping mall model. Any hypothesis put in front of us is allowed in, 
as a belief, and the role of security is to remove troublemakers once 
they’ have been brought inside. 

Now I do not want to insist Gilbert’s theory is correct. (The experi- 
mental evidence for it is challenged in a recent paper.) But I do want 
to argue that if it is correct, then there is a kind of belief that is clearly 
involuntary. We do not have much control over what claims pass in 
front of our eyes, or to our ears. (We have some indirect control over 
this—we could wear eye shades and ear plugs—but no direct control, 
which is what is relevant.) If all such claims are believed, these are 
involuntary beliefs. To be sure, nothing Gilbert says implies that we 
cannot quickly regain voluntary control over our beliefs as we unbelieve 
the unwanted inputs. But in the time it takes to do this, our beliefs 
are out of our control. 

Gilbert’s theory is rather contentious, but there are other kinds of 
mental representations that it seems clear we cannot help forming. In 
The Modularity of Mind, Jerry Fodor” has a long discussion of how the 
various input modules that he believes to exist are not under our vol- 
untary control.” If I am sitting on a train opposite some people who 
are chatting away, I cannot help but hear what they say. (Unless, per- 
haps, I put my fingers in my ear.) This is true not just in the sense that 
I cannot help receive the sound waves generated by their vocaliza- 
tions. I also cannot help interpreting and comprehending what they 
are saying. Much as I might like to not be bothered with the details of 
their lives, I cannot help but hear what they say as a string of English 
sentences. Not just hearing, but hearing as happens automatically. 

This automatic “hearing as” is not under my voluntary control. I do 
not do it because I want to do it, or as part of a general plan that I en- 
dorse or have chosen to undertake. It does not reflect any deep fea- 
tures of my character. (Frankly I would much rather that I just heard 
most of these conversations as meaningless noise, like the train’s 
sound.) But I do it, involuntarily, nonetheless. This involuntariness 
is reflected in some of our practices. A friend tells me not to listen 
to X, because X is so often wrong about everything. Next I see the 
friend I say that I now believe that p, and when the friend asks why, 
I say it is because X said that p. The friend might admonish me. They 


* Uri Hasson, Joseph P. Simmons, and Alexander Todorov, “Believe It or Not: On 
the Possibility of Suspending Belief,” Psychological Science, xv1, 7 (July 2005): 566-71. 

*7 Fodor, The Modularity of Mind (Cambridge: MIT, 1983). 

3 As he says, they have a mandatory operation. See ibid., pp. 52-55 in particular, but 
the theme is central to the book. 
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will not admonish me for being within hearing range of X; that might 
have been unavoidable. And, crucially, they will not admonish me for 
‘interpreting X’s utterances. Taken literally, that might be what they 
were asking me not to do. But they will know it was unavoidable. What 
they were really asking me not to do was the one relevant thing that I 
had control over, namely believe what X said. 

As Fodor points out at length, both seeing as and hearing as are 
generally outside voluntary control. Our perceptual systems, and by 
this: I am including verbal processing systems, quickly produce repre- 
sentations that are outside voluntary control in any sense. If any of 
these representations amount to beliefs, then there are some involun- 
tary beliefs that we have. So we might think that in the case above, 
although it was up to me to believe that p, it was not up to me to be- 
lieve that, say, X said that p, because this belief was produced by a 
modular system over which I have no control. 

This is not the position that Fodor takes. He thinks that beliefs are 
not produced by input modules. Rather, the nonmodular part of the 
mind, the central processor, is solely responsible for forming and fix- 
ing beliefs. And the operation of this central processor is generally not 
mandatory, at least not in the sense that the operation of the modules 
is mandatory. Whether this is right seems to turn (in part) on a hard 
question to do with the analysis of belief. 

Let us quickly review Fodor’s views on the behavior of input mod- 
ules. The purpose of each module is to, within a specified domain, 
quickly and automatically produce representations of the world. 
These are, as on the nightclub model, then presented to cognition 
to be allowed in as beliefs or not. Here is how Fodor puts it. 


I am supposing that input systems offer central processes hypotheses 
about the world, such hypotheses being responsive to the current, local 
distribution of proximal stimulations. The evaluation of these hypoth- 
eses in light of the rest of what one knows is one of the things that 
central processes are for; indeed, it is the fixation of perceptual belief 
(ibid., p. 136). l 


But these representations do not just offer hypotheses. They can also 
guide action prior to being “approved” by the central processes. That, 
at least, seems to be the point of Fodor’s discussion of the evolutionary 
advantages of having fast modules (ibid., pp. 70—71). The core idea is 
that when one is at risk of being eaten by a panther, there is much to be 
said for a quick, automatic, panther recognition device. But there is 
justas much to be said for acting immediately on one’s panther recog- 
nition capacities rather than, say, searching for possible reasons why 
this panther appearance might be deceptive. And browsing reason 
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space for such evidence of deceptions is just what central] processes, in 
Fodor’s sense, do. So it seems the natural reaction to seeing a panther 
should be, and is, guided more-or-less directly by the input modules 
not central processes. 

So these “hypotheses” are representations with belief-like direction 
of fit, that is, they are responsive to the world, that guide action in the 
way that beliefs do. These are starting to sound a lot like beliefs. Per- 
haps we should take a Gilbert-style line and say that we automatically 
believe what we perceive, and the role of Fodorian central processes is 
not to accept or reject mere hypotheses, but to unbelieve undesirable 
inputs.” There are a number of considerations that can be raised for 
and against this idea, and perhaps our concept of belief is not fine 
enough to settle the matter. But let us first look at three reasons for 
thinking these inputs are not beliefs. 

First, if they are beliefs then we are often led into inconsistency. If 
we are looking at a scene we know to be illusory, then we might see 
something as an / when we know it is not an £ If the outputs of visual 
modules are beliefs, then we inconsistently believe both that it is and 
is not E Perhaps this inconsistency is not troubling, however. After all, 
one of the two inconsistent beliefs is involuntary, so we are not respon- 
sible for it. So this inconsistency is not a sign of irrationality, just a sign 
of-defective perception. And that is not something we should be sur- 
prised by; the case by definition is one where perception misfires. 

Second, the inputs do not, qua inputs, interact with other beliefs 
in the right kind of way. Even if we believe that ifp then q, and perceive 
that p, we will not even be disposed to infer that q unless and until p 
gets processed centrally. On this point, see Stephen Stich” and Fodor 
(op. cit., pp. 83-86). The above considerations in favor of treating in- 
puts as beliefs turned heavily on the idea that they have the same 
functional characteristics as paradigm beliefs. But as David Braddon- 
Mitchell and Frank Jackson” stress, functionalism can only be saved 
from counterexamples if we include these inferential connections be- 
tween belief states in the functional characterization of belief. So from 
a functionalist point of view, the encapsulation of input states counts 
heavily against their being beliefs. 

Finally, if Fodor is right, then the belief-like representation of the 
central processes form something like a natural kind. On the other 


” To be clear, the position being considered here is not that we automatically believe 
p when someone says p to us, but that we automatically believe that they said that p. 

“ Stich, “Beliefs and Subdoxastic States,” Philosophy of Science, xiv, 4 (Decem- 
ber 1978): 499-518. 

“ Braddon-Mitchell and Jackson, The Philosophy of Mind and Cognition (Malden, MA: 
Blackwell, 2007, second edition), pp. 114-23. 
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hand, the class consisting of these representations plus the represen- 
tations of the input modules looks much more like a disjunctive kind. 
Even if all members of the class play the characteristic role of beliefs, 
we might think it is central to our concept of belief that belief is a 
natural kind. So these inputs should not count as beliefs. 

On the other hand, we should not overestimate the role of central 
processes, even if Fodor is right that central processes are quite differ- 
ent to input systems. There are two related features of the way we pro- 
cess inputs that point towards counting some inputs as beliefs, and 
hence as involuntary beliefs. The first feature is that we do not have 
to put any effort into believing what we see. On the contrary, as both 
Descartes and Hume were well aware, we believe what we see by de- 
fault, and have to put effort into being skeptical. The second feature is 
that, dramatic efforts aside, we can only be so skeptical. Perhaps sus- 
tained reflection on the possibility of an evil demon can make us 
doubt all of our perceptions at once. But in all probability, at least 
most of the time, we cannot doubt everything we see and hear.” We 
can perhaps doubt any perceptual input we receive, but we cannot 
doubt them all. : 

In the picturesque terms from above, we might think our security 
system is less like a nightclub and more like the way customs appears 
to work at many airports. (Heathrow Airport is especially like this, but 
J think it is not that unusual.) Everyone gets a cursory glance from the 
customs officials, but most people walk through the customs hall with- 
out even being held up for an instant, and there are not enough offi- 
cials to stop everyone even if they wanted to. Our central processes, 
faced with the overwhelming stream of perceptual inputs, are less the 
all-powerful nightclub bouncer and more the overworked customs 
official, looking for the occasional smuggler who should not be get- 
ting through. 

The fact that inputs turn into fully fledged beliefs by default is some 
reason to say that they are beliefs as they stand. It is noteworthy that 
what the Gilbert experiments primarily tested was whether sentences 
presented to subjects under cognitive load ended up as beliefs of the 
subjects. Now this could be because comprehending a sentence im- 
plies, at least temporarily, believing it. But perhaps a more natural 
reading in the first instance is that inputted sentences turn into beliefs 
unless we do something about it. Gilbert and his colleagues are happy 
inferring that in this case, the inputs are beliefs until and unless we do 


£ As noted in the last footnote, when I talk here about what we hear, I mean to in- 
clude propositions of the form S said that p, not necessarily the p that S says. 
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that somethirig. This seems to be evidence that the concept of belief 
philosophers and psychologists use include states that need to be ac- 
tively rejected if they are not to acquire all the paradigm features of 
belief. And that includes the inputs from Fodorian modules. 

That argument is fairly speculative, but we can make more of the 
fact that subjects cannot stop everything coming through. This im- 
plies that there will be some long disjunctions of perceptual inputs 
that they will end up believing no matter how hard they try. Any given 
input can be rejected, but subjects only have so much capacity to 
block the flow of perceptual inputs. So some long disjunctions will 
turn up in their beliefs no matter how hard they try to keep them 
out. I think these are involuntary beliefs. 

So I conclude tentatively that perceptual inputs are involuntary 
beliefs, at least for the time it would take the central processes to eval- 
uate them were it disposed to do so. And I conclude less tentatively 
that subjects involuntarily believe long disjunctions of perceptual in- 
puts. So some beliefs are involuntary. 

Space considerations prevent a full investigation of this, but there is 
an interesting connection here to some late medieval ideas about evi- 
dence. In a discussion of how Descartes differed from his medieval 
influences, Matthew L. Jones writes “For Descartes, the realignment 
of one’s life came about by training oneself to assent only to the evi- 
dent; for the scholastics, assenting to the evident required no exercise, 
as it was automatic.” There is much contemporary interest in the 
analysis of evidence, with Timothy Williamson’s proposal that our evi- 
dence is all of our knowledge being a central focus.“ J think there is 
much to be said for using Fodor’s work on automatic input systems to 
revive the medieval idea that the evident is that which we believe auto- 
matically, or perhaps it is those pieces of knowledge that we came to 
believe automatically. As I said though, space prevents a full investiga- 
tion of these interesting issues. 


VII. EPISTEMOLOGICAL CONSEQUENCES 


So some of our beliefs, loosely speaking the perceptual beliefs, are 
spontaneous and involuntary, while other beliefs, the inferential be- 
liefs, are voluntary in that we have the capacity to check them by pay- 
ing greater heed to counter-possibilities. (In what follows it will not 


Tones, The Good Life in the Scientific Revolution: Descartes, Pascal, Leibniz and the Cul- 
tivation of Virtue (Chicago: University Press, 2006), p. 84. Jones attributes this view to 
Scotus and Ockham, and quotes Pedro Fonseca as saying almost explicitly this in his 
commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

“ Williamson, Knowledge and Its Limits (New York: Oxford, 2000), ch. 9. 
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matter much whether we take the spontaneous beliefs to include all 
the perceptual inputs, or just the long disjunctions of perceptual in- 
puts that are beyond our capacity to reject. I will note the few points 
where it matters significantly.) This has some epistemological conse- 
quences, for the appropriate standards for spontaneous, involuntary 
beliefs are different to the appropriate standards for considered, re- 
flective beliefs. I include in the latter category beliefs that were formed 
when considered reflection was possible, but was not undertaken. 

To think about the standards for spontaneous beliefs, start by con- 
sidering the criteria we could use to say that one kind of animal has a 
better visual system than another. One dimension along which we 
could compare the two animals concerns discriminatory capacity— 
Can one animal distinguish between two things that the other cannot 
distinguish? But we would also distinguish between two animals with 
equally fine-grained visual representations, and the way we would dis- 
tinguish is in terms of the accuracy of those representations. Some 
broadly externalist, indeed broadly reliabilist, approach has to be right 
when it comes to evaluating the visual systems of different animals. 

Things are a little more complicated when it comes to evaluating 
individual visual beliefs of different animals, but it is still clear that 
we will use externalist considerations. So imagine we are looking for 
standards for evaluating particular visual beliefs of again fairly basic 
animals. One very crude externalist standard we might use is that a 
belief is good iff it is true. Alternatively, we might say that the belief 
is good iff the process that produces it satisfied some externalist stan- 
dard, for example, it is generally reliable. Or we might, in a way, com- 
bine these and say that the belief is good iff it amounts to knowledge, 
incorporating both the truth and reliability standards. It is not clear 
which of these is best. Nor is it even clear which, if any, animals without 
sophisticated cognitive systems can be properly said to have perceptual 
beliefs. (I will not pretend to be able to evaluate the conceptual and 
empirical considerations that have been brought to bear on this ques- 
tion.) But what is implausible is to say that these animals have beliefs, 
and the relevant epistemic standards for evaluating these beliefs are 
broadly internal. i 

This matters to debates about the justificatory standards for our 
beliefs because we too have perceptual beliefs. And the way we form 
perceptual beliefs is not that different from the way simple animals 
do. (If the representations of input processes are beliefs, then it does 
not differ in any significant way.) When we form beliefs in ways that 
resemble those simple believers, most notably when we form percep- 
tual beliefs, we too are best evaluated using externalist standards. The 
quality of our visual beliefs, that is, seems to track directly the quality 
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of our visual systems. And the quality of our visual system is sensitive to 
external matters. So the quality of our visual beliefs is sensitive to ex- 
ternal matters. | 

On the other hand, when we reason, we are doing:something quite 
different to what a simple animal can do. A belief that is the product 
of considered reflection should be assessed, inter alia, by assessing the 
standards of the reflection that produced it. To a first approximation, 
such a belief seems to be justified if it is well supported by reasons. 
Some reasoners will be in reasonable worlds, and their beliefs will 
be mostly true. Some reasoners will be in deceptive worlds, and many 
of their beliefs will be false. But this does not seem to change what we 
say about the quality of their reasoning. ‘This, I take it, is the core in- 
tuition behind the New Evil Demon problem, that we shall address 
much more below. 

So we are naturally led to a view where epistemic justification has a 
bifurcated structure. A belief that is the product of perception is jus- 
tified iff the perception is reliable; a belief that is (or could have been) 
the product of reflection is justified iff it is well supported by reasons.” 
This position will remind many of Ernest Sosa’s view that there is ani- 
mal knowledge, and higher knowledge, or scientia. And the position 
is intentionally similar to Sosa’s. But there is one crucial difference. 
On my view, there is just one kind of knowledge, and the two types 
of justification kick in depending on the kind of knower, or the kind 
of knowing, that is in question. If we simply form perceptual beliefs, 
without. the possibility of reconsidering them (in a timely manner), 
then if all goes well, our beliefs are knowledge. Not some lesser grade 
of animal knowledge, but simply knowledge. To put it more bluntly, if 
you are an animal, knowledge just is animal knowledge. On the other 
hand, someone who has the capacity (and time) to reflect on their per- 
ceptions, and fails to do so even though they had good evidence that 
their perceptions were unreliable, does not have knowledge. ‘Their 
indolence defeats their knowledge. Put more prosaically, the more 
you are capable of doing, the more that is expected of you. 


* There is a delicate matter here about individuating beliefs. If I look up, see, and 
hence believe it is raining outside, that is a perceptual belief. I could have recalled 
that it was raining hard a couple of minutes ago, and around here that kind of rain 
does not stop quickly, and formed an inferential belief that it was raining outside. I 
want to say that that would have been a different belief, although it has the same con- 
tent. If I do not say that, it is hard to defend the position suggested here when it 
comes to the justificatory status of perceptual beliefs whose contents I could have other- 
wise inferred. 

*® Sosa, Knowledge in Perspective (New York: Cambridge, 1991), and “Reflective Knowl- 
edge in the Best Circles,” this JOURNAL, XCVI, 8 (August 1997): 410-30. 
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VIII. THE NEW EVIL DEMON PROBLEM 


The primary virtue of the above account, apart from its intuitive plau- 
sibility, is that it offers a satisfactory response to the New Evil Demon 
argument. The response in question is not new; it follows fairly closely 
the recent response due to Clayton Littlejohn, who in turn builds on 
responses due to Kent Bach and Mylan Engel.” But I think it is an 
attractive feature of the view defended in this paper that it coheres 
so nicely with a familiar and attractive response to the argument. 

The New Evil Demon argument concerns victims of deception who 
satisfy all the internal standards we can imagine for being a good epi- 
stemic agent. So they are always careful to avoid making fallacious 
inferences, they respect the canons of good inductive and statistical 
practice, they do not engage in wishful thinking, and so on. The core 
intuition of the New Evil Demon argument is that although these vic- 
tims do not have knowledge (because their beliefs are false), they do 
have justified beliefs. Since the beliefs do not satisfy any plausible 
externalist criteria of justification, we conclude that no externalist cri- 
teria can be correct. The argument is set out by Stewart Cohen.” 

A fairly common response is to note that even according to externalist 
epistemology there will be some favorable epistemic property that the 
victim’s beliefs have, and this can explain our intuition that there is 
something epistemically praiseworthy about the victim’s beliefs. My ap- 
proach is a version of this, one that is invulnerable to recent criticisms 
of the move. For both this response and the criticism to it, see James 
Pryor. I am going to call my approach the agency approach, because the 
core idea is that the victim of the demon is in some sense a good 
doxastic agent, in that all their exercises of doxastic agency are appro- 
priate, although their perception is quite poor and this undermines 
their beliefs. 

As was noted above, the quality of our visual beliefs is sensitive to 
external matters. This is true even for the clear-thinking victim of mas- 
sive deception. Denying that the victim’s visual beliefs are as good as 
ours is not at all implausible; indeed intuition strongly supports the 
idea that they are not as good. What they are as good at as we are is 


1 Littlejohn, “The Reliabilist’s Demon,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy (forthcoming); 
Bach, “A Rationale for Reliabilism,” The Monist, Lxviu, 2 (April 1985): 246-63; Engel, 
“Personal and Doxastic Justification in Epistemology,” Philosophical Studies, LXVII, 2 
(August 1992): 133-50. 

‘Cohen, “Justification and Truth,” Philosophical Studies, xiv1, 3 (November 1984): 
279-95. 

® Pryor, “Highlights of Recent Epistemology,” The British Journal for the Philosophy of 
Science, LII, 1 (March 2001): 95—124. 
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exercising their epistemic agency. That is to say, they are excellent epi- 
stemic agents. But since there is more to being a good believer than 
being a good epistemic agent, there is also, for example, the matter 
of being a good perceiver; they are not as good at believing as we are. 

So the short version of my response to the New Evil Demon prob- 
lem is this. There are two things we assess when evaluating someone's 
beliefs. We evaluate how good an epistemic agent they are. And we 
evaluate how good they are at getting evidence from the world. Even 
shorter, we evaluate both their collection and processing of evidence. 
Externalist standards for evidence collection are very plausible, as is 
made clear when we consider creatures that do little more than col- 
lect evidence. The intuitions that the New Evil Demon argument 
draws on come from considering how we process evidence. When 
we consider beliefs that are the products of agency, such as beliefs that 
can only be arrived at by extensive reflection, we naturally consider 
the quality of the agency that led to those beliefs. In that respect a 
victim might do as well as we do, or even better. But that is no threat 
to the externalist conclusion that they are not, all things considered, 
as good at believing as we are. 

As I mentioned earlier, this is similar to a familiar response to the 
argument that Pryor considers and rejects. He considers someone 
who says that what is in common to us and the clear-thinking victim 
is that we are both epistemically blameless. The objection he considers 
says that the intuitions behind the argument come from confusing this 
notion of being blameless with the more general notion of being jus- 
tified. This is similar to my idea that the victim might be a good epi- 
stemic agent while still arriving at unjustified beliefs because they are 
so bad at evidence collection. But Pryor argues that this kind of deonto- 
logical approach cannot capture all of the intuitions around the problem. 

Pryor considers three victims of massive deception. Victim A uses all 
sorts of faulty reasoning practices to form beliefs, practices that A 
` could, if they were more careful, could see were faulty. Victim B was 
badly “brought up,” so although they use methods that are subtly fal- 
lacious, there is no way we could expect B to notice these mistakes. 
Victim C is our paradigm of good reasoning, though of course C still 
has mostly false beliefs because all of their apparent perceptions are 
misleading. Pryor says that both Band Care epistemically blameless; C 
because they are a perfect reasoner and B because they cannot be 
blamed for their epistemic flaws. But we intuit that Cis better, in some 
epistemic respects, than B. So there is some internalist friendly kind of 
evaluation that is stronger than being blameless. Pryor suggests that it 
might be being justified, which he takes to be an internalist but non- 
deontological concept. 
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The agency approach has several resources that might be brought 
to bear on this case..For one thing, even sticking to deontological con- 
cepts we can make some distinctions between Band C. We can, in par- 
ticular, say that C is epistemically praiseworthy in ways that B is not. 
Even if B cannot be blamed for their flaws, C can be praised for not 
exemplifying those flaws. It is consistent with the agency approach to 
say that C can be praised for many of their epistemic practices while 
saying that, sadly, most of C’s beliefs are unjustified because they are 
based on faulty evidence, or on merely apparent evidence. 

The merits of this kind of approach can be brought out by consid- 
ering how we judge agents who are misled about the nature of the 
good. Many philosophers think that it is far from obvious which char- 
acter traits are virtues and which are vices. Any particular example is 
bound to be controversial, but I think it should be uncontroversial] 
that there are some such examples. So I will assume that, as Simon 
Keller” suggests, it is true but unobvious that patriotism is not a virtue 
but a vice. 

Now. consider three agents D, E, and E D takes patriotism to ex- 
tremes, developing a quite hostile strand of nationalism, which leads 
to unprovoked attacks on noncompatriots. E is brought up to be pa- 
triotic, and lives this way without acting with any particular hostility 
to foreigners. Fis brought up the same way, but comes to realize that 
patriotism is not at all virtuous, and comes to live according to purely 
cosmopolitan norms. Now it is natural to say that Dis blameworthy in a 
way that Fand Fare not. As long as it seems implausible to blame E for 
not working through the careful philosophical arguments that tell 
against following patriotic norms, we should not blame E for being 
somewhat patriotic. But it is also natural to say that Fis a better agent than 
either D or E. That is because F exemplifies a virtue, cosmopolitanism, 
that D and E do not, and does not exemplify a vice, patriotism, that D 
and E do exemplify. Fis in this way praiseworthy, while D and E are not. 

This rather strongly suggests that when agents are misled about 
norms, a gap will open up between blamelessness and praiseworthi- 
ness. We can say that Pryor’s victim C is a better epistemic agent than 
A or B, because they are praiseworthy in a way that A and Bare not. 
And we can say this even though we do not say that B is blameworthy 
and we do not say that being a good epistemic agent is all there is to 
being a good believer. 

At this point the internalist might respond with a new form of the ar- 
gument. A victim of deception is, they might intuit, just as praiseworthy 


” Keller, “Patriotism as Bad Faith,” Ethics, cxv, 3 (April 2005): 563-92. 
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as a regular person, if they perform the same inferential moves. I think 
at this point the externalist can simply deny the intuitions. In general, 
praiseworthiness is subject to a degree of luck. (Arguably blameworthi- 
ness is as well, but saying so sounds somewhat more counterintuitive 
than saying praiseworthiness is a matter of luck.) For example, imagine 
two people dive into ponds in which they believe there are drowning 
children. The first saves two children. The second was-mistaken; there 
are no children to be rescued in the pond they dive into. Both are 
praiseworthy for their efforts, but they are not equally praiseworthy. 
The first, in particular, is praiseworthy for rescuing two children. As 
we saw in the examples of the writer and the good cricket captain 
above, praiseworthiness depends on outputs as well as inputs, and if 
the victim of deception produces beliefs that are defective, that is, 
false, then through no fault of their own they are less praiseworthy. 


IX. PRAISE AND BLAME 


As Pryor notes, many philosophers have thought that a deontological 
conception of justification supports an internalist theory of justifica- 
tion. I rather think that is mistaken, and that at least one common 
deontological understanding of what justification is entails a very 
strong kind of externalism. This is probably a reason to not adopt that 
deontological understanding. 

_ Assume, for reductio, that S’s belief that p is justified iff Sis blame- 
less in believing that p. I will call this principle J=B to note the close 
connection it posits between justification and blamelessness. Alston 
(op. cit.) seems to identify the deontological conception of justification 
with J=B, or at least to slide between the two when offering critiques. 
But one of Alston’s own examples, the “culturally isolated tribesman,” 
suggests a principle that can be used to pull these two ideas apart. The 
example, along with Pryor’s three brains case, suggests that A, is true. 


(A,) It is possible for S to have a justified but false belief that her belief 
in p is justified. l 
A; is a special instance of the principle that justification does not entail 
truth. Some externalists about justification will want to reject the gen- 
eral principle, but all internalists (and indeed most externalists) will 
accept it. Now some may think that the general principle is right, 
but that beliefs about what we are justified in believing are special, 
and if they are justified they are true. But such an exception seems in- 
tolerably ad hoc. If we can have false but justified beliefs about some 
things, then presumably we can have false but justified beliefs about 
our evidence, since in principle our evidence could be practically any- 
thing. So the following situation seems possible; indeed it seems likely 
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that something of this form happens frequently in real life. Shas a false 
but justified belief that eis part of her evidence. S knows both that 
anyone with evidence eis justified in believing pin the absence of de- 
featers, and that there are no defeaters present. So S comes to believe, 
quite reasonably, that she is justified in believing that p. But S does not 
have this evidence, and in fact all of her evidence points towards ~p." 
So it is false that she is justified in believing p. 

The following principle seems to be a reasonable principle con- 
cerning blameless inference. 


(Ag) If S blamelessly believes that she is justified in believing that p, and 
on the basis of that belief comes to believe that p, then she is blame- 
less in believing that p. 


This is just a principle of transfer of blameworthiness. The quite natu- 
ral thought is that you do not become blameworthy by inferring from 
I am justified in believing p to p. This inference is clearly not necessarily 
truth-preserving, but that is not a constraint on inferences that transfer 
blameworthiness, since not all ampliative inferences are blameworthy. 
(Indeed, many are praiseworthy.) And it is hard to imagine a less 
blameworthy ampliative inference schema than this one. 

We can see this more clearly with an example of Ag. Suzy sees a lot 
of Fs and observes they are all Gs. She infers that it is justified for her 
to conclude that all Fs are Gs. Now it turns out this is a bad inference. 
In fact, Gis a gruesome predicate in her world, so that is not a justified 
inference. But Suzy, like many people, does not have the concept of 
gruesomeness, and without it had no reason to suspect that this would 
be a bad inference. So she is blameless. If all that is correct, it is hard 
to imagine that she becomes blameworthy by actually inferring from 
what she has so far that all Fs are in fact Gs. Perhaps you might think 
her original inference, that it is justified to believe all Fs are Gs, was 
blameworthy, but blame cannot kick in for the first time when she 
moves to the first order belief. 

I am now going to derive a contradiction from Aj, Ag, and J=B, and 
a clearly consistent set of assumptions about a possible case of belief. 


(1) S justifiedly, but falsely, believes that she is justified in believing p. 
(Assumption - A) 
(2) On the basis of this belief, S comes to believe that p. (Assumption) 


*' I am assuming here that evidence of evidence need not be evidence. This seems 
likely to be true. In Bayesian terms, something can raise the probability of e, while low- 
ering the probability of p, even though the probability of p given e is greater than the 
probability of p. Bayesian models are not fully general, but usually things that are pos- 
sible in Bayesian models are possible in real life. 
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(3) Sblamelessly believes that she is justified in believing | that p. (1, J=B) 
(4) S blamelessly believes that p. (2, 3, Ao) 

(5) Sis justified in believing that p. (4, J=B) 

(6) It is false that S is justified in believing that p. (1) 


One of Aj, Ag, and J=B has to go. If you accept J=B, I think it has got 
to be Aj, since Ag is extremely plausible. But A, only fails if we accept 
quite a strong externalist principle of justification, namely that justi- 
fication entails truth. More precisely, we are led to the view. that justi- 
fication entails truth when it comes to propositions about our own 
Justification. But as we saw above, that pretty directly implies that 
Justification entails truth when it comes to propositions about our 
own evidence. And, on the plausible assumption that evidence can 
be practically anything, that leads to there being a very wide range 
of cases where justification entails truth. So /=B entails this strong 
form of externalism. 

This does not mean that internalists cannot accept a deontological 
conception of justification. But the kind of deontological conception 
of justification that is left standing by this argument is quite different 
to J=B, and I think to existing deontological conceptions of justifica- 
tion. Here is what it would look like. First, we say that a belief’s being 
justified is not a matter of it being blameless, but a matter of it being 
in a certain way praiseworthy. Second, we say that the inference from 
I am justified in believing that p to pis not praiseworthy if the premise is 
false. So if we tried to run the above argument against J=P (the prem- 
ise that justified beliefs are praiseworthy) it would fail at step 4. So 
anyone who wants to hold that justification is (even in large part) 
deontological, and wants to accept that justification can come apart 
from truth, should hold that justification is a kind of praiseworthiness, 
not a kind of blamelessness. 

BRIAN WEATHERSON 
Rutgers University 
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—Edwin McCann, University of Southern 
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KNOWLEDGE AND ACTION* 


hat is the relation between knowledge and action? Accord- 

ing to one standard picture, there is none. Rational action is 

a matter of maximizing expected utility, where expected 

‘utility is a function of utility and subjective credence. It is subjective 

degrees of belief that matter for rational action, not knowledge. On 

this picture, having knowledge that p is independent of whether it is 

rational to act on one’s belief that p: knowledge that pis not sufficient 

- since one may know that p despite lacking sufficiently high subjective 

credence to warrant acting on the proposition that p; and knowledge 

that p is not necessary, since high subjective credence can rationalize 
action even in the absence of knowledge. 

. In contrast to the picture just sketched, our ordinary folk appraisals 
of the behavior of others suggest that the concept of knowledge is inti- 
mately intertwined with the rationality of action. Suppose, for example, 
that Hannah and Sarah are trying to find a restaurant, at which they 
have time-limited reservations. Instead of asking someone for direc- 
tions, Hannah goes on her hunch that the restaurant is down a street 
on the left. After walking for some amount of time, it becomes quite 
clear that they went down the wrong street. A natural way for Sarah 
to point out that Hannah made the wrong decision is to.say, “You 
shouldn’t have gone down this street, since you did not know that the 
restaurant was here.” Here is a similar case. Suppose John decides not 
to buy health insurance anymore, reasoning that he is healthy enough. 


* The authors of this paper are listed in alphabetical order. We have given this paper 
at the Rutgers/Princeton Graduate Conference, Oxford University, University of 
Edinburgh, St. Andrews University, University of Calgary, Harvard University, and the 
University of Aberdeen. We are grateful to all the members of the audience who partici- 
pated at those occasions. Keith DeRose, James Pryor, and Stephen Schiffer gave us help- 
ful comments on written versions of the paper. Finally, as usual, the greatest thanks are 
due to Timothy Williamson, who provided both oral and written commentary at various 
stages throughout the process. 
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He éalls,his mother to report excitedly on his money-saving decision. 

His mother can berate him for not buying the insurance, by appealing 
to: the fact that he does not know that he will not fall ill. Another case 
~is 4s follows. You are offered a cent for a lottery ticket that cost a dollar, 
in a 10,000 ticket lottery with a $5,000 first prize and reason as follows: 


I will lose the lottery 

If I keep the ticket I will get nothing 
If I sell the ticket, I will get a cent 
So I ought to sell the ticket. 


This piece of practical reasoning is absurd. It is not acceptable to act 
on one’s belief that one will lose the lottery (or one’s belief that 
if one keeps the ticket, one will get nothing). The most natural expla- 
nation for why one cannot act on these beliefs as that these beliefs are 
not knowledge. 

Consider also how knowledge interacts with conditional orders. 
Suppose a prison guard is ordered to shoot a prisoner if and only if 
they are trying to escape. If the guard knows someone is trying to es- 
cape and yet does not shoot he will be held accountable. Suppose 
meanwhile he does not know that someone is trying to escape but 
shoots them anyway, acting on a belief grounded in a baseless hunch 
that they were trying to escape. Here again the person will be faulted, 
even if the person is in fact trying to escape. Our common practice 
is to require knowledge of the antecedent of a conditional order in 
order to discharge it. The lesson transfers to instructions with less 
weighty consequences than death by gunshot. Suppose a sous-chef 
is told by the master chef to take a cake out of the oven if it is done 
before the master chef returns. It will cast doubt on his competence 
were he to take the cake out without knowing whether it is done— 
whether or not the cake is in fact done. There is something of an anal- 
ogy here with the knowledge-assertion connection. The kind of defect 
manifested by the sous-chef who takes acts on that order without 
knowing whether the cake is done is similar to the kind of defect 
manifested by a sous-chef who answers ‘yes’ to the question ‘Is the 
cake done?’ when he does not know whether it is. 

Consider next how blame, judgments of negligence, and so on, in- 
teract with knowledge. Ifa parent allows a child to play near a dog and 
does not know whether the dog would bite the child, and if a doctor 
uses a needle that he did not know to be safe, then they are prima 
facie negligent. Neither the parent nor doctor-will get off the hook 
by pointing out that the dog did not in fact bite the child and the 
needle turned out to be safe, nor by pointing out that they were very 
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confident that the dog/needle was safe. Of course, some excuses are 
acceptable but these too are sensitive to the facts about knowledge. If 
the parent knew that they did not know that the dog | would bite the 
child, and if the doctor knew that he did not know that the needle was 
safe, we will deem the action inexcusable. If such second order knowl- 
edge is absent we will be more open to excuses. Here again there is an 
analogy with the case of assertion. If someone asserts that p without 
knowing it and knowing that they do not know that p, they will have 
‘no excuse for their failure to adhere to the norm that one should as- 
sert only if one knows. If on the other hand, they assert that p, do not 
know that p, but cannot be expected to know that they do not know 
that p, we may be willing to deem their failure to comply with the 
norm excusable. The conceptual structure, one familiar from the nor- 
mative realm, explains suitable appraisal in terms of a combination of 
norms and excuses for failure to comply with them. 

Consider finally certain occasions when beliefs are properly disre- 
garded. Suppose someone is sufficiently paranoid to believe that his 
hands are dirty even after he has washed them, knows this about him- ~ 
self, and forces himself to disregard that belief in his conduct. It seems 
crucial to the propriety of his behavior that he knows that the belief is 
not a piece of knowledge, which in turn leads to a recognition that the 
content of that belief is not a suitable basis for action. 

Many epistemologists would argue that justified belief is P 
for the propriety of the relevant behavior in many of the examples 
we have given. We will have much to say in response to this view in 
the pages that follow. For now, it bears emphasis that (in English at 
least) it is considerably more natural to appraise behavior with the 
verb ‘know’ than the phrase ‘justified belief’, or even ‘reasonable be- 
lief’. Perhaps this is because ‘know’ is a phrase of colloquial English, 
whereas ‘justified belief’ is a phrase from philosophy classrooms. 
But this is itself a fact that should be surprising, if the fundamen- 
tal concept of appraisal were justification rather than knowledge. 
Finally, there are cases in which no appeal to justified belief will 
do, not even as an excuse. For example, suppose Hannah’s husband 
Mordechai has gone off to war, and goes missing for many years. 
Hannah remarries after waiting five years, reasonably assuming her 
husband to be dead. After reemerging from captivity, Mordechai 
might legitimately complain to Hannah that she should not have 
remarried without knowing that he had died. It is reasonable for 
Mordechai not to be satisfied with the excuse that Hannah had a 
justified belief that he was dead.’ 


! Thanks to Jim Pryor for the example. 
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Judging by our folk appraisals, then, knowledge and action are 
intimately related. The theories of rational action with which we are 
familiar leave this unexplained. Moreover, discussions of knowledge 
are frequently silent about this connection., This is a shame, since if 
there is such a connection it would seem to constitute one of the most 
fundamental roles for knowledge. Our purpose in this paper is to 
rectify this lacuna, by exploring ways in which knowing something is 
related to rationally acting upon it, ectepanig. one particular proposal 
against anticipated objections. . ; 


I. A PREVIOUS PROPOSAL 


In their carefully constructed paper “Evidence, Pragmatics, and Justi- 
fication,” Jeremy Fantl and Matthew “McGrath? assume the following 
principle about the relation between knowledge and action: 


The Knowledge-Action Principle. If you know that p, then it should not be a 
problem to act as if p. 


They recognize that their use of ‘as if? requires clarification: After all, 
it may be rationally mandatory to pretend to others that not-P even 
when one knows that P; under such circumstances, there is a perfectly 
good sense in which it is not all right to act as if P Their idea is that if 
one knows # during a period then the optimal ranking of states of 
affairs matches the ones that are optimal conditional on P’ Thus: 


The Refined Knowledge Action Principle 


If X knows P during period d, then for any choice between states of affairs 
x1...%, during d, X is rational to prefer-one state of affairs A to another 
state of affairs B iff X is rational to prefer A to B conditional on P‘ 


They then apply this principle to particular cases in accordance with 
their favored decision theoretic framework. That framework is one 


? Fantl and McGrath, “Evidence, Pragmatics, and Jusuneationy: The Philosophicat 
Review, cx1, 1 (2002): 67-94. 

* Where P has a nonzero credence, A is preferable to B conditional on the proposi- 
tion that Piff A and Pis preferable to B and P Where Pis zero then one’s conditional 
preferences are undefined or else we need to introduce primitive conditional prefer- 
ences that cannot be defined in terms of outright preferences. This theoretical choice is 
similar to that concerning conditional.belief. Where Q is zero we.either say that beliefs 
conditional on Qare all undefined or else introduce primitive conditional beliefs. Those, 
like us, who opt for a framework in which knowledge brings with it probability 1 ought to 
take seriously the introduction of primitive conditional preferences and beliefs. 

í The relevant notion of preferability, standard in decision theory, is one according 
to which A is preferable to B only if one welcomes the news that A to the news that B 
(“welcome the news” is a somewhat technical notion here, because in practice receiving 
the news that A typically involves receiving further information as well that might affect 
the preference ranking). 
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according to which a probability assignment to P that is less than one 
does not automatically shift upwards when knowledge is acquired, 
and, in consequence, one according to which knowledge that P is 
compatible with a probability assignment of less than one. Suppose 
Pis .7 for Sat 4, but for some choice at 4, a state of affairs that is 
preferable on Pis not preferable simpliciter. By the principle above, P 
is not known. Suppose no new evidence is acquired during the inter- 
val 4 to. & but at b the test articulated by the Knowledge Action Prin- 
ciple is passed. As the authors are conceiving of things, so long as P is 
true and other knowledge-friendly conditions are in place, the subject 
knows Pat b but not at 4, with no change in evidential probability.’ 

We do not wish to contest the authors’ central principle. But we 
wish to voice three concerns. First, we do not think that it provides 
sufficient illumination on how knowledge connects with action. Sec- 
ond, the surrounding theoretical framework seems to get things back- 
wards as far as the order of explanation is concerned. Third, that 
framework makes trouble for a plausible closure principle concerning 
knowledge. Let us speak to each of these points in turn. 

There are many cases where acting on P does not lead to untoward 
actions but where we intuitively judge that one ought not to treat Pas 
a reason for action. Suppose for example that one is offered five dol 
lars for a lottery ticket whose expected return is only two dollars. Sup- 
pose one sells it on the grounds that one will lose. Here the action is 
correct, but it is not acceptable to use the proposition that one will 
lose as a reason for acting. The judgment remains even if it is in fact 
true that one will lose. Similarly, suppose there is a significant risk that 
an operation will kill someorie but that it is a risk worth taking and 
suppose further that a doctor performs the operation, reasoning that 
the patient will not die. The action is preferable, but the reason for 
acting is unacceptable. Yet the principle does not explain this. The 
state of affairs in which the surgery is performed is preferable in fact 
to the state of affairs in which the surgery is not performed,.and the 
state of affairs in which the surgery is performed is preferable to the 
state of affairs in which the surgery is not performed, conditional on 
the proposition that the patient will survive the surgery. Intuitively 
speaking, the Knowledge-Action Principle captures the idea that it 
is acceptable to use that which one knows as a basis for action. But 
it is silent on whether it is acceptable to use that which one does 


5 In fact, Fantl and McGrath formulate a principle in terms of justification rather than 
knowledge. But, as they admit, the motivation for their principle governing justification 
comes ultimately from a corresponding principle about knowledge. 
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not know as a basis for action. But this misses out on a good deal of 
the important structural ties between knowledge and action. 

Turning to the second point, consider a case where the relative pref- 
erability of a pair of choices conditional on the proposition that p does 
not match their relative preferability simpliciter. The Knowledge-Action 
principle tells us—correctly in our view—that one does not know that 
p. Yet the decision theoretic gloss that Fantl and McGrath offer gets the 
order of explanation the wrong way around. Consider the case where 
one is offered a penny for a lottery ticket, or where on Friday one con- 
siders postponing a visit to the bank until Saturday in a “high stakes” 
situation, where-much depends upon reaching the bank before 
Monday. The envisaged account tells us that in situations such as these, 
one does not know the relevant proposition and that this is because it 
would be irrational to act on that proposition. But that pattern of ex- 
planation does not fit our intuitive diagnosis. Our reaction to the lot- 
tery situation is not that the subject does not know that he will not win 
the lottery because it is not rational to act upon that supposition. It is 
rather that it is not rational to act on the proposition that she will not 
win because she does not know that she will not win. Similarly, our re- 
action to a high stakes bank case is not that someone does not know on 
Friday that the bank will be open on Saturday, because it is not rational 
for that person to wait until Saturday. It is rather that it is hot rational 
for the person to wait until Saturday to go to the bank, because she 
does not know that the bank will be open. 

A further concern about the theoretical framework in which Fantl 
and McGrath are operating is that it makes trouble for multi-premise 
closure, which is the principle that one can generate knowledge by 
deduction from sets of premises that one’ knows. Suppose I am faced 
with a choice between A and B. B does not risk a fine. If law x is in 
force then if I do A, I pay a 10 pound fine to authority w, and if law 
yis in force then if I do AJ pay a 10 pound fine to authority v. I do not 
prefer to do A conditional on having to pay both fines. Suppose I am 
.9 confident that law x is in force and .9 confident that law yis in force 
but only .8 confident that both are in force. I prefer doing A to doing 
B, since the risk of two fines is sufficiently low. It is not at all hard 
to find utility assignments such that it is true that I prefer that I do 
A to that I do Biff I prefer that I do A to that I do B conditional on 
law x being in force, and I prefer that I do A to that I do Biff I prefer 
that I do A to that I do B conditional on law y being in force, but I do 
not prefer that I do A to that I do Biff I prefer that I do A to that I do 
B conditional on law x being in force and law y being in force. Sup- 
pose further that credence .8 is sufficient for full belief, and one 
has deduced the conjunction that x is in force and law y is in force 
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from the conjuncts. Fantl and McGrath’s framework militates in favor 
of the conclusion that in this setting (supposing nothing else is perti- 
nent), one knows that law xis in force, one knows that law yis in force, 
but does not know that law x and law y are in force, and this despite 
firmly believing that p & q on the basis of the belief in the conjuncts. 
We are aware that many contemporary epistemologists are more than 
ready to jettison multi-premise closure as an unrealistic fantasy. In our 
view this may have far-reaching consequences that have not been prop- 
erly appreciated. For now, at least, let us underscore the conditional 
claim that if one holds multi-premise closure in high esteem, one ought 
to be wary of Fantl and McGrath’s theoretical framework. 

In short, despite its intuitive appeal, the Revised Knowledge-Action 
Principle and the surrounding theoretical baggage that Fantl and 
McGrath provide do not provide an adequate account of the connections 
between our knowledge and our judgments about practical rationality. 


Il. OUR PROPOSAL 


In many cases in which we use ‘know’ in the appraisal of action, 
someone acts upon some practical reasoning she employs, and 
is thereby subject to criticism. The criticism takes the form of the 
charge that the agent in question did not know one of the proposi- 
tions upon which she acted. The norm of practical rationality most 
immediqtely suggested by this behavior, and one which we shall defend, 
is the following: 


The Action-Knowledge Principle 


Treat the proposition that p as a reason for acting only if you know 
that p. 


The Action-Knowledge Principle makes immediate sense of our use 
of ‘know’ to criticize the actions of others. When someone acts on 
a belief that does not amount to knowledge, she violates the norm, 
and hence is subject to criticism. That is why we use epistemic voca- 
bulary in criticizing the actions of others. (Of course, as noted earlier, 
we will in some cases be open to excuses where the norm is violated. 
It would a grave mistake to respond to this by complicating the norm: 
as in other realms, we should recognize that some violations of norms 
are more excusable than others.) 

Note that an analogous principle seems plausible for reasons 
for belief, namely: Treat the proposition that p as a reason for believ- 
ing g only if one knows that p. One attractive feature of the Action- 
Knowledge Principle is that it unifies the practical and theoretical 
domain of reasons: if it is correct, then proper reasons for belief 
and reasons for action have a uniform nature. 
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The Action-Knowledge Principle straightforwardly accounts for the 
use of epistemic terms in appraisals of practical reasoning. I cannot sell 
my lottery ticket for a penny on the basis that I will lose, since I do not 
know that I will lose the lottery. I am subject to criticism for driving 
to Syracuse without purchasing ultra cheap insurance in a situation 
where I reason ‘I will not get into an accident’, because I did not 
know that I would not get into an accident. The Action-Knowledge 
Principle is the most direct way of accommodating our intuitions 
about the relation between knowledge and action in these cases. 

Knowing that p is necessary for treating the proposition that pas a 
reason for acting. Is knowing that p also sufficient for treating the-prop- 
osition that pas a reason? Not quite. There are lots of cases where the 
question whether p is absolutely irrelevant to the case at hand. In that 
case it would be odd to say that it is appropriate to treat the proposition 
that pas a reason for acting, even if one knows that b. To get a plausible 
sufficient condition, we need some restriction ‘to choices for which the 
proposition that pis relevant. Let us say that a choice between options 
X1...X, 1S p dependent iff the most preferable of x)...x, conditional on the 
proposition that pis not the same as the most preferable of x,...x, con- 
ditional on the proposition that not-p. For p-dependent choices, it 
seems highly intuitive that knowledge that p makes it appropriate to 
treat p as a reason for action. We can now combine this idea with 
the Action-Knowledge Principle articulated earlier to get: 


The Reason-Knowledge Principle 


Where one’s choice is pdependent, it is appropriate to treat the propo- 
sition that p as a reason for acting iff you know that p.° 


Our principle concerns what is appropriate to treat as a reason for ac- 
tion, rather than what one ought to treat as a reason for action. It would 
be overly demanding to require someone to treat all of their relevant 
knowledge as reasons for each action undertaken. The principle is 
therefore a claim about what is permissible to treat as reasons for ac- 
tion in a given choice situation. | 


ê Note that this makes the fact that there is an external world an appropriate reason 
for acting. Suppose I have a choice between trying to have sex and doing mathematics. 
Suppose conditional on there being’an external world, I prefer the former, but condi- 
tional on there being no external world I prefer the latter. What this means is that quite 
often some very general facts that are appropriate to consider as reasons are rarely 
explicitly noticed as such. 

We do not go so far as to say that when one’s choice is not pdependent it is never 
appropriate to treat the proposition that pas a reason for acting. For example, there are 
cases where the proposition that p may be a reason for doing X but is overridden by 
other reasons to such an extent that one’s preference for not doing Xis not contingent 
upon the proposition that p. Thanks to Selim Berker for discussion here. 
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Note that there is a good case to be made that in the primary sense 
of personal reasons—where a personal reason is picked out by a con- 
struction of the form ‘His reason for acting’—it is propositions that 
are personal reasons,.and where the following principle holds: the 
proposition that p is one’s reason for acting only if it is known.’ 
And supposing such a principle is apt, one is tempted to reformulate 
the Action-Knowledge Principle as: Treat the proposition that p as a 
reason for acting only if it is a reason for acting. z 

Recalling the concerns that we voiced in connection with Fantl and 
McGrath, let us inquire further as to what kind of decision theoretical 
framework is the most suitable setting in which to embed this princi- 
ple. It is clear enough that if we want multi-premise closure, we had 
better operate with a notion of probability according to which knowl- 
edge delivers probability 1.5 Moreover, within that setting, we get the 
order of explanation right in those cases we looked at earlier where 
we Criticize action on the basis of an absence of knowledge. Suppose 
we criticize someone for selling a lottery ticket for next to nothing on 
the grounds that he did not know. Supposing we think of knowledge 
as delivering probability 1, we get a smooth explanation: to sell a lot- 
tery ticket for next to nothing, the probability that it would lose would 
have to be 1 or fantastically close to 1. But the only ready means for 
securing an epistemic space that fits that probabilistic criterion would 


7 The qualification ‘primary sense’ is important. After all, there is a good deal of 
predicational shiftiness possible in “His reason’. Consider: (1) Jason was his reason 
for leaving the party. (2) His reason for leaving the party was that it was boring. (3) 
His reason for leaving the party was that he thought that it was boring. (1) involves a 
use of ‘His reason’ that identifies reasons with objects. (2) involves a use for which it is 
plausible to apply the Reason-Knowledge Principle. (3) involves a use for which that 
principle seems less applicable (the truth of (3) does not obviously require that the 
subject knew that he thought that it was boring). 

The claim that something is a reason for acting only if it is known has been defended 
by John Hyman (“How Knowledge Works,” The Philosophical Quarterly, xL1x, 197 (1999): 
433-51) and Peter Unger (Ignorance: A Case for Skepticism (New York: Oxford, 1975)). As 
Hyman writes, “...the fact that p cannot be A’s reason for doing something if A does not 
know that p” (p. 444). And in Unger (chapter 5), he argues at length for the following 
claim (his “third and final premiss” for his argument that skepticism leads to irrationality): 


If S’s reason (for something X) is that p, then S knows that p; and if S’s reasons 
(for X) are that p and that q and so on, then S knows that p and 5 knows that q 
and so on (ibid., p. 200). 


Hyman and Unger are defending the claim that something is a reason for you only if it 
is known. They do not defend the additional normative principle that something is ap- 
propriately treated as a reason only if it is a reason in their sense. The latter is what we 
are defending. 

8 More generally, a piece of knowledge is at the top end of the scale of probabilities. 
We prescind from a full discussion of whether that scale is suitably represented by real 
numbers, which representation theorems are excessively idealized, and so on. For now, 
we assume that a real number scale is in order. 
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be by knowing that the ticket was going to losé.-In effect, one points 
out that the difference between knowing that the ticket was going to 
lose and one’s actual epistemic probability that that ticket was going 
to lose makes a crucial difference to the rationality of the action un- 
der consideration. ` 

Note further that in a decision theoretic setting where knowledge 
delivers probability 1, Fantl and McGrath’s Knowledge-Action princi- 
ple falls out quite straightforwardly. Where the probability of p is not 
zero, A is preferable to B conditional on p iff A and pis preferable to B 
and p. Suppose one knows that p. Then in the current setting the prop- 
osition that p has probability 1. But then, quite obviously, A will be pref 
erable to Biff A and p is preferable to Band p. 

Thus ends our sketch of the tie between knowledge and action. By 
way of defense and further elaboration we turn to consider a series of 
objections and replies. 


II. OBJECTIONS AND REPLIES 


Objection 1. Given the decision theory described, why bother with all 
this talk of reasons? Why not just say that one ought to do that which 
delivers maximal expected utility and exploit epistemic probabilities 
(where, inter alia, knowledge deliver probability 1) as the ground of 
expected utility? 

Reply. We are by no means opposed to a perspective according 
to which claims of practical rationality—and in particular what one 
ought to do—are grounded in a decision theory of the sort we have 
gestured at. But the need to integrate such a theory with reasons for 
action is still vital. For one thing, there are cases where one does what 
one ought to do but for the wrong reasons, and this phenomenon 
needs explanation. More generally we need to distinguish between 
the existence of a reason for acting and appreciating that reason in 
such as a way as to make it your reason for action (between mere ra- 
tionalizers and motivators).’ As we are thinking about things, it is 
knowledge that constitutes the relevant sort of appreciation that con- 
verts the mere existence of a reason into a personal reason. Suppose 
for example, that your evidential probability that P is .5 and, as a re- 
sult, one ought to prefer a certain contract Cl over another contract 
C2. In this situation, it is natural to say that the fact that one’s eviden- 
tial probability is .5 is a reason for accepting Cl over C2. But suppos- 
ing evidential probabilities are not luminous, it is perfectly possible 


° Also, recalling earlier Davidsonian discussions, there are cases where one’s action is 
rationally overdetermined, and we want to make sense of the question which of a range 
of adequate reasons for doing x were in actual fact motivating. 
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that in this situation one does not know that one’s evidential probability 
that Pis .5. In this situation, the fact that one’s probability that Pis .5 
cannot function as one’s reason for acting.” 

. Objection 2. It seems that we can rationally act on partial beliefs. Sup- 
pose I am driving to a restaurant, when I come upon a fork in the 
road. I think it is somewhat more likely that the restaurant is to the 
left than to the right. Given that these are my only options, and (say) I 
do not have the opportunity to make a phone call or check a map, it is 
practically rational for me to take the left fork. Yet I do not know that 
the restaurant is on the left. It seems that I am rational to act on par- 
tial beliefs that are not known.” 

Reply. Again, let us distinguish between what is rational to do, which 
is determined by one’s favored version of expected utility theory, from 
- what is appropriate to treat as one’s reason for action. If (say) one’s 
evidential probability that the. restaurant is on the left is sufficiently 
high (say .7), then what it is rational to do may very well be to go left 
rather than go right. But, on our view, it is not proper to treat the 
proposition that the restaurant is on the left as a reason for going left. 
The envisaged objection to our view is that it is after all proper to act 
on the partial belief that the restaurant is on the left, even when one 
does not know that it Is. oo 

How would the advocate of the Action-Knowledge Principle and the 
Reason-Knowledge Principle account for cases in which it intuitively 1s 
rational to act on partial beliefs? One possible maneuver is to appeal 
to knowledge of chances: 


‘there are lotteries in which it is rational for me to buy a ticket, even 
though I do not know that I will win; when pressed to defend my pur- 
chase, I will respond that there is a chance I will win. But this is just to say 
that there are certain types of actions that I perform on the basis of 
beliefs about chances. In order for these actions to be acceptable, such 
beliefs must still constitute knowledge.” 


On this proposal, the normative role of partial beliefs is replaced by 
beliefs about chances. Many philosophers use ‘chance’ to refer to some 


1 This gap between ‘a reason’ and ‘your reason’ is widespread and unsurprising: We 
allow that the fact that someone is unkind is a reason not to go out with them, even in a 
situation where this is unknown and so cannot count as your reason. 

Of course it is likely that only a fragmentary part of the total decision theory story 
functions as a motivating reason in the sense described above. Very often one can know 
that if P then x will be all things considered rational even when one is not in a position 
to know the full story.about one’s decision theoretic situation. There is plenty more to 
say here, but we shall not pursue the matter. 

"This objection is forcefully made in Stephen Schiffer’s “Interest Relative Invariantism,” 
Philosophical and Phenomenological Research, LXXV, 1 (2007): 188-95. 

2 Tason Stanley, Knowledge and Practical Interests (New York: Oxford, 2005), p. 10. 
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kind of objective probability. In contrast to this, chance-talk in ordi- 
nary language is much more often epistemic in character. In accord 
with this, we will use ‘chance’ to express epistemic probabilities, where 
one’s epistemic probability for a proposition is determined by the total 
body of one’s knowledge. 

The intuitive description of instances of the problem of partial be- 
lief is in accord with our suggestion. For example, above we described 
a case in which someone believes it is more likely that the restaurant is 
to the left than to the right. This is obviously a belief about epistemic 
probability. One can treat this proposition about comparative like- 
lihood as a reason for action if and only if one knows that it is more 
likely (or that it is sufficiently likely) that the restaurant is to the left 
than to the right. As with beliefs that are not about chances (that is, 
epistemic probabilities), there will of course be cases where one ex- 
cusably acts on beliefs about chances that fall short of knowledge. 
As always, our diagnosis here will be that one violates the fundamental 
norm of practical reasoning but in an-excusable way (not that every 
belief about epistemic probabilities is excusable). By contrast, cases 
where one acts on suitable knowledge of epistemic probabilities will 
be ones where the norm is not violated at all. 

There are clear differences between cases in which we act upon our 
belief that there is a high probability that p, and cases in which we act 
on the belief that p. Suppose that I believe that there is a high proba- 
bility that it will rain. On these grounds, I decide to bring an umbrella 
on my walk. This is a case in which I am treating my belief that there 
is a sufficient chance of rain as a reason for my action of taking my 
umbrella. But if I had believed that it will rain, I would have cancelled 
my walk." The proposal is certainly not that every time I act on the 


!? Many readers might be more used to epistemic probability construed as the prob- 
ability a proposition has for a person at a time, given that person’s evidence. If, as 
Timothy Williamson has argued (in Knowledge and Its Limits (New York: Oxford, 2000), 
pp. 184-208), one’s evidence just is one’s knowledge, then epistemic probability in our 
sense and epistemic probability in this perhaps more familiar sense coincide. We are 
neutral about Williamson’s E=K thesis, but believe that many ordinary locutions in- 
volving probability express probabilities relative to one’s ‘total-body of knowledge. 

“Thus, Ludwig Wittgenstein is wrong when he writes in paragraph 338 of On 
Certainty (G.E.M. Anscombe and G.H. von Wright, eds. (Néw York: Harper and Row, 
1969) ): “But imagine péople-who were never quite certain of these things, but said that 
they were very probably so, and that it did not pay to doubt them. Such a person, then, 
would say in my situation: ‘It is extremely unlikely that I have ever been on the moon’, 
and so on, and so on. How would the life of these people differ from ours? For there are 
people who say that it is-merely extremely probable that water over a fire will boil and 
not freeze, and that therefore strictly speaking what we consider impossible is only im- 
probable. What difference does this make in their lives? Isn’t it just that they talk rather 
more about certain things than the rest of us?” 
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belief that p, I am really acting on the belief that there is a high prob- 
ability that p. If I believe it will rain, I will act differently than if I be- 
lieve that it is very likely that it will rain. In ordinary action, we treat 
many -propositions that are not about chances as reasons for acting. 
The point is just that it is sometimes appropriate to treat propositions 
about chances as reasons for action. 

Needless to say, in those cases in which we appropriately act on our 
knowledge of epistemic probabilities, it is not merely propositions to 
the effect that there is some chance that P that figure as reasons. Our 
knowledge of the level of likelihood is typically crucial. My reason for 
taking an umbrella on my walk is not that I know that there is a 
chance of rain. It is rather-my knowledge that it is reasonably likely that 
jt will rain, that is, that it is likely enough to warrant the disutility of 
bringing an umbrella on my walk. 

One might worry that the current line conflicts with certain of the 
data with which we began.” If knowledge of epistemic probabilities is 
sometimes an appropriate basis for action, why was it appropriate to 
criticize Hannah for doing what she did in the absence of knowledge 
of the location of the restaurant? In response, let us emphasize two 
points. First, it is clear enough that in certain cases, knowledge that 
p is reasonably likely is insufficient to warrant an action that would 
be warranted by knowledge that p. It is, after all, easy to imagine utility 
assignments on which it will be decision-theoretically rational to stop 
to ask directions in a situation in which one merely knows there is a 
pretty good chance that the restaurant is in a certain location. Sec- 
ond, there are many circumstances in which it is clear that the person 
will not have high evidential probability that p unless they know that 
p. That is, in a large range of ordinary cases, we reasonably think that 
if the evidential probability of some proposition for some person is 
not 1, it must be considerably less than 1. There is, after all, in ordi- 
nary life.no easy technique for getting oneself in a situation where one 
does not know where the restaurant is but nevertheless acquires evi- 
dence that makes the evidential probability for the restaurant’s being 
in a certain location very close to 1. Putting these points together, 
there will be plenty of situations where we judge that unless someone 
knows where the restaurant is, the rational thing to do will be to stop 
to ask directions—and that judgment will not be at all shaken by the 
concession that the protagonist knows that it is reasonably likely that 
the restaurant is in a certain place. Moreover, it is very natural to con- 
strue the scenario. with which we began as a scenario of that sort. 


15 Thanks to Susanna Siegel for pressing this objection. 
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Another worry with the thesis that one sometimes acts on knowl- 
edge of chances is that it seems to forge an implausible distinction 
between having pas a reason for action (in a case where the epistemic 
chance of pis 1) and having a fact about the chance of p as a reason 
for action (in a case where the chance of is less than one). In the 
former case, one acts on knowledge that-is just about the world, for 
example, the knowledge that the restaurant is on left. In the latter 
case, one seemingly acts on self-knowledge, for example, the knowl 
edge that one’s knowledge makes it reasonably likely that the restau- 
rant is on the left. One might worry that this results in a schizophrenic 
account of the nature of personal reasons.!° 

This objection might have bite, if our proposal was that we some- 
times act on our knowledge of subjective chances. But our proposal 
is rather that we sometimes appropriately act on our knowledge of 
epistemic chances, where the epistemic probability of a proposition 
for a person is determined by. that person’s knowledge. So, for exam- 
ple, that the proposition that the restaurant is on the left has a .6 epi- 
stemic chance for me might be determined, for example, by the fact 
that I know that 3 out of the 5 people I have asked for directions have 
indicated that it is in that direction. When I act upon my knowledge 
that it is reasonably likely that the restaurant is on the left, it would 
also be apt for me to act upon my knowledge of those propositions 
that make for a high epistemic chance of the proposition that the res- 
taurant is on the left. Thus for example, when confronted with a fork 
in the road, I might turn left because (a) it is epistemically more likely 
that the restaurant is on the left or instead because (b) three out of five 
people told me that the restaurant is on the left. Acting on the knowl 
edge that three out.of five people told me that the restaurant is on the 
left is not acting upon knowledge of chances. 

Our proposal concerns what is appropriate to use as a reason for acting. 
Whenever we appropriately act on our knowledge of the high episte- 
mic chance of the proposition that p, we could equally appropriately 
have acted on knowledge of propositions that are not about chances, 
namely, those propositions we know that make for a high epistemic 
chance of the proposition that p. Our proposal vindicates ordinary 
usage in accommodating the fact that propositions about chances 
can be appropriate reasons for action. But whenever someone appro- 
priately uses such a proposition as a reason for acting, there are prop- 
ositions they know that are not about chances that they could instead 
have appropriately used as reasons for acting. In short, given the tight 


Thanks to David Chalmers for pressing this objection. 
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connection between worldly knowledge and epistemic probability, the 
account that we recommend is far from schizophrenic. 

Objection 3. Animals, children and perhaps some adults who do not 
have the concept of chance are nevertheless capable of correctly acting 
for reasons. Presumably, they are also capable of rationally acting on 
partial beliefs. But it does not seem on your account that they should 
have this capacity. For, by hypothesis, they are not capable of grasping 
propositions about chances.” 

Reply. Given the previous point, this objection is irrelevant. As we 
emphasized above, when someone appropriately acts on a belief 
about epistemic chances, there are always propositions that are not 
about chances that they could instead appropriately use as reasons 
for action. Our proposal is therefore fully consistent with the possibil- 
ity of beings who could act for reasons while lacking the concept of - 
chance. (This is not to say that we agree that there are such creatures. 
As Daniel Dennett and others have noticed, one can predict and ex- 
plain the patterns of behavior of all sorts of mundane artifacts by as- 
cribing partial beliefs and desires to it. We would not want to take this 
as showing that we are entitled to describe such artifacts as possessing 
reasons for.action, and for which the question of what it ought to treat 
as a reason is a proper topic.) 

Be that as it may, one should not overintellectualize the concept of 
chance. One does not need to grasp a philosophical analysis of chance 
in order to- have the concept of chance. Chance-like constructions 
(‘it’s likely’, ‘it’s probable’, ‘there is enough of a chance’, ‘it was suffi- 
ciently likely’) are pervasive in natural language. This suggests that there 
are very basic concepts of chance that we employ, though we are of 
course mostly ignorant of its nature (in this sense, of course, ‘chance’ 
is no different from ‘water’). Someone does not need to have taken a 
confirmation theory class in order to grasp what is said by an utterance 
of ‘There is a decent chance of rain so we should bring an umbrella’. 

Objection 4. Suppose one is less than subjectively certain that P but 
knows P Should not one in that case treat P as having less than prob- 
ability 1 in the sense of probability relevant to rational action? 

Reply. We hear this objection quite often but do not find it particu- 
larly compelling. Suppose someone knew that they had turned the 
coffee pot off, but having left the house are a little bit anxious about 
whether it is off. It is far from clear that we should craft our normative 
theory of action to deliver the conclusion that one ought in such a 
circumstance to go back and check. In general, it should be noted 
that intuitions go a little hazy in any situation that some candidate 


17 We owe this objection again to Schiffer (op. cit., p. 190). 
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normative theory says is sufficient to make it that one ought to F but 
where, in the case described, one does not know that situation ob- 
tains. As Timothy Williamson has emphasized, cases of this sort will 
arise whatever one’s normative theory, given that no conditions are 
luminous. It arises even for the subjective Bayesian who says subjective 
credences are the guide to action. Suppose, for example, that one is 
subjectively certain that one has turned the coffee point on, but one 
has non-negligable credence that one is not subjectively certain. Here 
we do not have straightforward intuitions about what one should do. 
Similarly, adapting a discussion in Williamson, suppose one goes 
slowly from feeling cold to not feeling cold and some point is the last 
point where one is subjectively certain that one feels cold. The subjec- 
tive Bayesian says that one should bet on feeling cold at any odds at 
that point but not after. But insofar as one is unable to know of one- 
self that that point is a point where one is subjectively certain, one will 
be a little uncomfortable and hesitant about accepting that claim that, 
even though one does not know one is subjectively certain, one 
should bet on feeling cold at any odds so long as it in fact turns out 
that one’s inner life.is configured in this albeit unknowable way. In 
general, luminosity failure makes for confusion or at least hesitancy 
in our normative theorizing. That said, we do not find the case as de- 
scribed an all things considered compelling one against the normative 
theory that we have described. After all, there is something to be said 
for the claim that the person who knows they have turned the coffee 
pot off should not be going back to check, that he ought not to treat 
his anxiety as a reason for going back. That is not to say of course that 
we would deem his going back inexcusable—but excusable lapses 
from a norm are no counterexample to that norm. 

Objection 5. There are cases in which one has every reason to think 
one knows that p. In such a case, should not one treat the proposition 
that p as a reason for acting in a decision situation for which the truth 
or falsity of the proposition that p is relevant? 

Reply. Here we see a strong analogy with the knowledge-assertion 
connection. Where one has every reason to think that one knows that 
p but does not, an assertion that p is quite excusable..But that is no 
objection to the norm that one ought to assert that p only if one knows 
that p. On the contrary, the need for an excuse in the case is explained 
by that norm. Mutatis mutandis in the action-theoretic setting.” 


“For a reply to this sort of objection against, knowledge norms, see also p. 80 of 
Jonathan Sutton, Without Justification (Cambridge: MIT, 2007). Unger (op. cit., pp. 209-10) 
gives another response to this sort of objection, directed against the claim that reasons 
for belief are known. 
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Objection 6. Consider someone who has a .4 credence that it will rain, 
and on those grounds brings an umbrella on their walk. According to 
the Reasons-Knowledge Principle, they are subject to criticism if they fail 
to know whether there is a chance that it will rain. But surely this person 
is rational, whether or not she acquires enough justification for her be- 
lief that there is a chance that it will rain. Perhaps she had to rush out the 

-door, and did not have time to actually come to know what the epistemic 
chance of rain was. Surely, such a person-is not subject to criticism. 

Reply. There are certain responses to this kind of objection that are 
not available here. For example, Williamson, in defending the Knowl- 
edge Account of Assertion, considers the objection that someone may 
have to assert a proposition for reasons of expediency, despite the fact 
that they do not know that the proposition she asserts is true. Williamson 
(op. cit., p. 256) responds by arguing that this is a case where a norm 
governing one kind of action, assertion, is “overridden by other norms 
not specific to assertion.” But this exact response is not available here. 
For the Action-Knowledge Principle is a norm governing.action gener 
ally. So it is not an option that it can be trumped T norms governing 
action in some more general sense. 

So, Williamson’s defense of the Knowledge Account of Assertion 
against a related charge is'not available to us. Nevertheless, the criti- 
cism is not ultimately compelling. Someone might violate a norm, but 
nevertheless do so for an understandable reason. Here is an extreme 
case. Suppose I have inconsistent beliefs. It is understandable, if I am 
attacked by an axe-murderer, that I focus on defending myself against 
the axe-murderer rather than resolving the inconsistency in my be- 
liefs. But the fact that expediency demands that I defend myself 
against the axe-murderer does not show that I do not violate a norm 
of rationality by having inconsistent beliefs. Similarly, the fact that ex- 
pediency demands that I rush out of the door clutching an umbrella 
does not show that I do not violate a norm of rationality if I do not 
know that there is a chance of rain. The fact that our epistemic con- 
cepts play a central role in the appraisal of action is strong evidence 
that the Action-Knowledge Principle is a norm of raticnal action; the 
fact that we do not blame someone forced into a quick decision is no 
evidence at all against it. 

Objection 7. Your decision theoretic framework strongly suggests that 
we do not know anything. After all, it’s clear that for any ordinary em- 
pirical claim, one should not bet on that claim at any odds and no 
matter how high the stakes. But insofar as I know that empirical claim, 
the dėcision theory will claim that I should bet on it at any odds and 
whatever the stakes. So, holding fixed the decision theory, it seems that- 
one does not know of any empirical claim that it is true. 
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Reply. It bears emphasis that structurally similar concerns could be 
raised against myriad other decision. theories. Suppose one is a subjec- 
tive Bayesian. Consider now a case where one is subjectively certain 
that one feels cold but is not in a position to Know that one feels cold. 
Suppose now one is offered a contract according to which ten children 
die if one does not feel cold but one:gets a cent if one does. We can 
easily imagine an objector saying ‘One obviously ought not to accept 
the contract in that situation. Someone who'did would be obviously 
susceptible to criticism. So either the decision theory is wrong or else 
we have to deny that we can be subjectively certain that we feel cold.’ 
Here, as with our own approach, it is hard to achieve a stable norma- 
tive perspective owing to luminosity failures. 

` There is more that can be said, however, beyond general points 
about the confusing features of luminosity failure. We wish to outline 
two strategies for making our distinctive approach more palatable. We 
believe that one or perhaps both of these strategies will be helpful in 
diminishing the intuitive force of the original objection. 

One strategy that we have defended in depth elsewhere is the stakes- 
sensitive strategy. If knowledge is constitutively related to one’s practical 
environment, then it is open to us to claim that while one may know 
that pin a situation where not much is at stake as concerns the propo- 
sition that p, one loses knowledge once one enters an environment 
where a good deal is at stake as regards the truth or falsity of the prop- 
osition that p. On such a view, knowledge—and hence probability 1— 
vanishes when the stakes go up. A decision theory of this sort will not 
make the claims about high stakes situations that were anticipated and 
deemed problematic by the original objector. Of course, this idea does 
not speak directly to versions of the original objection that were fo- 
cused on heavily weighted odds as opposed to high stakes. Suppose 
the objector were to insist that one ought not to bet on any empirical 
claim at any odds (say three dollars as against a million millionth of 
a penny) and concludes that, holding the decision theory fixed, one 
ought to be a skeptic. Stakes-sensitivity considerations are of no use 
here. A proponent of our view who relied merely on the stakes-sensitive 
strategy will accept that one ought to accept such bets, appealing to 
general anti-luminosity considerations of the sort alluded to as a means 
to diffusing objectors. 

A second strategy relies on distinguishing normative evaluation of a 
particular episode of practical reasoning from normative evaluation 
of epistemic character. The general shape of the distinction is familiar 
from broader normative theory—sometimes one does what is right but 
in doing so manifests traits of character that will forseeably get one into 
trouble in none too distant scenarios. For any good case in which one 
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knows that p, there will be a range of subjectively similar possible bad 
cases where one does not know that p but for all one knows one does 
know that .’? Suppose that the bad cases are ones that could fairly 
easily come about in the future, and are ones where accepting a certain 
p-dependent contract leads to bad consequences. Someone who ac- 
cepts the contract in the good case will obviously be so constituted as 
to accept the contract in the bad case. This fact about his constitution— 
this trait of epistemic character—may be worrisome, especially to the ex- 
tent that the consequences of contract acceptance are disastrous, and 
especially to the extent that bad cases are expected to arise. (Note that `’ 
given anti-luminosity and overwhelmingly plausible empirical assump- 
tions, pretty much any normative theory about what one ought to do 
will generate situations where one acts and reasons as one ought but 
manifests a constitutive tendency to not do as one ought in other situa- 
tions. Someone who always bet the farm when he is subjectively certain 
will, given anti-luminosity and plausible empirical assumptions, be 
someone who will be disposed to bet the farm when he is not quite 
subjectively certain.) Our proposed strategy is to separate two kinds 
of normative evaluations that are easily run together—on the one 
hand, judgments about whether one acted and reasoned as one ought 
in a given situation and on the other, which defects of epistemic char- 
acter were revealed by that situation. Even in acting and reasoning as 
one ought one can and often does manifest some such defect—notably 
a disposition to act incorrectly and even disastrously in a range of other 
possible cases. Note that even in a case where someone both knows that 
pand knows that they know that p, and accepts a contract on the basis of 
the truth of the proposition that p, they may reveal a constitution that 
disposed them to act inappropriately in none too distant cases.” The 
proponent of the second strategy claims that it is only by properly dis- 
tinguishing these two dimensions of criticism that we can achieve a suit- 
ably stable and nuanced normative theory. 

Overlaid upon suitable warnings about the confusing effects of anti- 
luminosity, it seems to us that one or perhaps some suitable admixture 
of these two strategies can keep the objector at bay, especially when 
one realizes the extent to which structurally similar objectors can easily 
be raised—with strong initial intuitive force—against pretty much any 
normative decision theory. 


! Similarly, there may be a range of counterpart cases where for some distinct prop- 
osition q, one believes that q by a relevantly similar process, does not know that q but for 
all one knows one does know that q. 

2 We leave it an open question whether such flaws in epistemic character always 
guarantee a failure of knowledge at some level of iteration in the KK hierarchy in 
the original case. 
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KLEINBART THE OBLIVIOUS AND OTHER TALES OF 
IGNORANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY* 


hether a person is morally responsible for a bad act often 

turns decisively on what he knew and when he knew it. This 

platitude points to an important and relatively unexplored 
connection between moral philosophy and epistemology.’ 


I 


Suppose that Applebaum poisons Botstein by putting arsenic in his 
tea. Suppose the act was in no way justified—Botstein did not deserve 
to die; Applebaum was not acting in self-defense, and so on. It then 
follows that the act was wrong. It is morally wrong to kill a person (or 
to subject him to a risk of gruesome death) for no good reason.’ 
But it does not follow that Applebaum is morally culpable for 
his act. People are normally culpable for the wrong they do, or so 
we think. But this presumption of culpability can be overridden in 
many ways. We might discover that Applebaum was suffering from 
command hallucinations—implacable voices in his head screaming, 
“Botstein must die!” And when we discover this we might think: if 
the voices were intense enough, perhaps Applebaum could not help 
doing what he did; and if he could not help it, perhaps it would be 
unfair or inappropriate to blame him.’ More prosaically, we might 


* Earlier versions of this material were presented at Oxford University, the Law and 
Philosophy Seminar at the University of Texas, Austin, and at the SOFIA Conference on 
Epistemology. I am grateful to audiences on these occasions, and especially to Mark 
Greenberg and Ofra Magidor for generous comments on an early draft. 

! The locus classicus for these issues is Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, bk. 3, ch. 1, 
1101b16-1111a21. The most important recent discussion is Holly Smith’s landmark paper, 
“Culpable Ignorance,” Philosophical Review, xcii, 4 (1983): 543-71. See also Michael J. 
Zimmerman, “Moral Responsibility and Ignorance,” Ethics, cvit (1997): 410-26. 

* This is controversial. Some writers insist that whether an act is wrong depends on 
the agent’s state of mind, and we have not said anything about Applebaum’s attitudes 
or motives in our description. In what follows J assume that this is not true in general. 
Sometimes an act is wrong simply in virtue of its overt character, regardless of the 
agent’s state of mind. Unjustifiable killing is a good example. 

`I assume throughout that X is culpable (blameworthy) for A iff it would be appro- 
priate to blame X for A, and that in the paradigm cases, blame is constituted by the 
reactive emotions of resentment, indignation, and guilt, or by overt moral sanctions 
that express these sentiments. See P.F. Strawson, “Freedom and Resentment,” in his 
Freedom and Resentment and Other Essays (London: Methuen, 1974), pp: 1—25; Allan 
Gibbard, Wise Choices, Apt Feelings (Cambridge: Harvard, 1990); R. Jay Wallace, Respon- 
sibility and the Moral Sentiments (Cambridge: Harvard, 1994). For alternative conceptions 
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discover that Applebaum honestly and reasonably believed that the 
stuff in the sugar bowl was just plain sugar. These discoveries would 
not show that Applebaum’s act was right. But they might show that 
he is not morally blameworthy for doing it. Call any consideration that 
blocks the normal inference from bad act to culpable agent an excuse. 

The central problem in the theory of moral responsibility is to cata- 
log the excuses and to explain their basis—that is, to explain why the 
various excusing conditions in fact excuse.* There is no consensus 
about how to do this. But reflection on moral practice suggests that 
the principal excuses are of two sorts: volitional excuses, which involve 
the claim that at the time of action the agent lacked some morally 
relevant power or ability, for example, the ability to do what he should 
have done; and cognitive excuses, which involve some version of the 
claim that the agent did not “know what he was doing.” 

In this paper, I set the volitional excuses to one side. I shall be 
concerned exclusively with people who possess every normal human 
capacity for reflection, deliberation, and self-control, and who are 
fully capable of doing the right thing in the circumstances. The aim 
is to provide an account of the cognitive excuses, and in particular to 
address two questions. What is it for an agent to act from ignorance 
in the relevant sense? And under what conditions does such igno- 
rance constitute an excuse for morally bad conduct? 


II 


There is a sense in which we always act from ignorance. Whenever X 
poisons Y there are countless features of his act of which the poisoner 
is unaware. He may not know how the poison works, or.that it was 


of blame and blameworthiness, see in particular Nomy Arpaly, Unprincipled Virtue: An 
Inquiry into Human Agency (New York: Oxford, 2002), and Pamela Hieronymi, “The 
Force and Fairness of Blame,” Philosophical Perspectives, xviii, 1 (2004): 115-48. My 
own view is that the “reactive conception” represents one central form of blame, but 
that other conceptions may also deserve the name. According to Smith (op. cit., p. 570), 
an agent is culpable in the primary sense if the act is wrong and done from reprehen- 
sible motives, and culpable in a secondary sense if it is the risked upshot of a culpable 
act. In my view, this is to mistake certain plausible conditions of blameworthiness for 
blameworthiness itself, but the point is arguable. 

L. Austin, “A Plea for Excuses,” in his Philosophical Papers (New York: Oxford, 
1979, 3 edition), pp. 175-204. 

5 One apparent exception to this taxonomy is duress, which sometimes appears to 
function as an excuse (rather than as a justification) even when it does not impair 
the agent’s cognitive grip on his circumstances or his capacity to act appropriately. 
For useful discussion, see Claire Finkelstein, “Duress: A Philosophical Account of 
the Defense in Law,” Arizona Law Review, XXXV (Spring 1995): 251-83. I owe this point 
to Mitchell Berman. 
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manufactured in Alabama; and for the most part such ignorance is 
completely irrelevant to his culpability. "The first order of business, 
then, is to distinguish potentially exculpatory ignorance from the igno- 
rance that makes no difference. 

The most straightforward proposal begins with a familiar thought. 
When an act is wrong, it is wrong for a reason (or several reasons). 
These reasons are the features of the act in virtue of which it is 
wrong: the features that would figure in a complete and correct 
answer to the question, “What is it about this act that makes it wrong?” 
The straightforward idea is that potentially exculpatory ignorance 
is always ignorance of the “wrong-making” features of one’s actions. 
Applebaum may not know that his poison was manufactured in 
Alabama, but this is neither here nor there, since this feature of his 
act has nothing to do with what makes it wrong. By contrast, in the 
version of the case in which Applebaum thinks the stuff is unadul- 
terated sugar, he acts in ignorance of the fact that he is subjecting 
Botstein to a risk of gruesome death, and of every other fact that 
might ground the wrongness of his act. 

The proposal is promising, but it raises a number of questions. 
Note first that we cannot say that X acts from ignorance whenever he 
acts in ignorance of some wrong-making feature of his act. Applebaum 
may know that his act puts Botstein at risk of harm without knowing 
that it puts Botstein at risk of death. (Perhaps he has been assured that 
the dose is nonlethal.) This sort of ignorance, though ignorance of 
a wrong-making feature, is not exculpatory. Applebaum’s ignorance 
of the fact that his act of poisoning might be lethal has no tendency 
to show that he is not responsible for the poisoning. (It is a separate ques- 
tion whether he is responsible for the death.) So we must say, instead, 
that X does A from ignorance when X acts in ignorance of every wrong- 
making feature of his act. But then a question will arise about cases in 
which a single act is wrong for two quite unrelated reasons. Suppose 
that as he was spooning the powder into Botstein’s tea, Applebaum 
knew that he was breaking a promise (say, the promise never to put 
anything into Botstein’s tea), but not that he was subjecting Botstein 
to a risk of harm (because he believed that the stuff was just plain 
sugar). In that case, Applebaum may well be blameless for the poison- 
ing. But if the poisoning and the promise breaking are the same act, 
then Applebaum cannot be said to have acted in ignorance of every 
wrong-making feature of his act, since he knew that his act was the 
violation of a promise. The best response to such cases is presumably 


îI owe this point to Jessica Boyd. 
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to distinguish the acts, insisting that Applebaum did two things at once 
when he put the stuff in Botstein’s tea, and that he is responsible for 
one (because he did it knowingly) but not the other. But then a prin- 
ciple will be wanted, and it is hard to know what it should be.’ 

In what follows, I assume that some such gambit is successful. We 
can then say without qualification that X does A from ignorance when 
X acts in ignorance of every wrong-making feature of his act.” When 
we apply this principle to cases, one serviceable heuristic is to ask 
whether the act would have been permissible if the facts had been 
as the agent believed them to be. If the answer is yes, we may conclude 
that the agent was not aware of features that suffice for the wrong- 
ness of his act, and hence that he was not aware of any of its wrong- 
making features.” 

This test, however, must be handled carefully. Suppose that thanks 
to a spotty mora] education, Cikovsky honestly believes that he is 
entitled to cheat his business partner when he can get away with it. 
If he then cheats-and we ask whether the act would have been wrong 
if things had been as he believed them to be, we will find ourselves 
wondering whether this act would have been wrong if self-interested 
cheating had been permissible. And it can be hard to know what to do 
with this sort of question. 

The problem here is not just a problem for the counterfactual 
heuristic. If pertinent ignorance is-ignorance of wrong-making fea- 
tures, we need to ask whether the fact that cheating is wrong is part 
of the relevant wrong-making feature in Cikovsky’s case. Cikovsky 
knows that he is cheating, and that his only putative justification for 


"The practice of blame itself induces a rough individuation of acts. In a case of this 
sort, if Botstein blames Applebaum we can ask: What exactly do you blame him for? 
Since it is one thing to blame him for breaking a promise, and something else altogether 
to blame him for creating an unjustifiable risk of harm, it follows that these are distinguish- 
able acts in one good sense. 

° This is a rough counterpart in morality to a settled principle of criminal law, ac- 
cording to which ignorance functions as a defense when it is ignorance of the features 
of the act in virtue of which the act is criminal (that is, the material elements of the 
offense). Unlike moral wrongs, criminal offenses are explicitly defined by lists of ele- 
ments, so it is relatively easy to say in any case which sorts of ignorance would be perti- 
nent. The brief discussion in the text and note 7 (supra) suggests that moral wrongs 
are implicitly individuated by their wrong-making features. -If this is correct, we may 
say that an agent who acts in ignorance of these features lacks “mens rea” for his 
offense, and is therefore art least potentially off the hook. On “mistake of fact” as a 
defense in law, see Wayne R. LaFave and Austin W. Scott, Criminal Tau (St. Paul, 
MN: West, 1986), ch. 5, §1. 

*' Terminology is not standard here, but for present purposes : a one akne fea- 
ture entails the wrongness of any act that possesses it. Features that merely contribute 
to the wrongness of an act are not wrong-making features in my sense. They are rather 
parts of some more comprehensive wrong-making feature. 
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doing so is blank self-interest. (He knows that he is not cheating 
in order to prevent serious harm to others, for example.) So he is 
aware of facts that suffice for, and also in some sense explain, the 
wrongness of his act. But is this constellation of facts a wrong-making 
feature in the relevant sense? Or must a complete specification of the 
relevant feature also include the general fact that self-interest is not 
an adequate moral justification for breech of trust? If we take the 
latter route we shall have to say that Cikovsky acts from ignorance 
in the same sense in which Applebaum acts from ignorance when 
he thinks that the stuff in the sugar bowl is just plain sugar. And that 
may seem preposterous. ' 

Now in my view this is not in fact preposterous. Elsewhere I have 
suggested that action from moral ignorance is just a special case of 
act from ignorance, and that every principle of culpability that ap- 
plies in cases of merely factual ignorance applies equally in cases like 
Cikovsky’s.’° (Note that to concede that Cikovsky acts from morally 
relevant ignorance is not to assert that his act is blameless. We have 
not said that relevant ignorance always excuses. Our aim is to identity 
the conditions under which it does.) But I will not rely on this view 
here. Instead I shall simplify the discussion by focusing exclusively 
on cases of action from factual ignorance. An agent acts from factual 
ignorance when he acts in ignorance of every wrong-making feature 
of his act and where this ignorance is traceable to ignorance of non- 
normative features of the act in question. If we can identify the con- 
ditions under which this sort of ignorance excuses, we will then be in 
a position to ask whether Cikovsky-style moral ignorance is governed 
by the same or different principles. 


III 


We thus have two working hypotheses to get us started: that the 
morally relevant features of an action are its wrong-making features, 
and that one acts from ignorance when one acts in ignorance of all 
such features. But what is it to be ignorant of the morally relevant fea- 
tures of an action? Etymology suggests that ‘ignorance’ should signify 
a lack of knowledge, and of course it comes naturally to say, as we 
did at the outset, that whether a person is culpable for an act often 
depends on what he knew and when he knew it. If this were right, then 
our topic would mark a point of contact between moral philosophy 
and the theory of knowledge properly so called. 


” Rosen, “Culpability and Ignorance,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, cu, 1 
(2003): 61-84. 
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But it seems’to me that this is not right. The English word ‘igno- 
rance’ may imply a lack of knowledge.” But for our theoretical pur- 
poses, the relevant notion has little to do with knowledge. We have 
seen a paradigm case of action from ignorance—Applebaum’s poi- 
soning of Botstein—and in that case Applebaum is clearly ignorant 
in the etymological sense of the features of his act that make it wrong. 
Now contrast this case with some others: 


‘Dorfman poisons Mrs. Dorfman by putting what he takes to be arsenic in 
her tea. The stuff is indeed arsenic and Mrs. Dorfman dies as planned. 
But Dorfman does not know that the stuff is arsenic (or that his act sub- 
jects his victim to an unjustifiable risk of death) because: 


The chemist who sold Dorfman the arsenic is a famous liar. As he 
handed over the glassine envelope, he assured Dorfman that it con- 
tained a lethal dose of arsenic, and Dorfman believed him. But given 
the chemist’s well-known track record of selling sugar as arsenic to 
would-be poisoners, Dorfman had no business believing him. Dorfman’s 
pertinent beliefs are true, but they do not amount to knowledge because 
they are based on insufficient evidence. 


Or 


Dorfman had every reason to believe that the chemist was reliable. 
However, unbeknownst to Dorfman, this particular chemist fills his 
orders by choosing a substance at random from the bottles on his 
shelf, most of which contain plain sugar. As a matter of dumb luck, he 
supplied Dorfman with the arsenic he had ordered. Dorfman’s rele- 
vant beliefs are true and (as we ordinarily suppose) adequately justified. 
But they do not amount to knowledge, or so the epistemologists some- 
times say." 


Let us grant that in both cases Dorfman fails to know that his act pos- 
sesses the features that make it wrong. These cases nonetheless differ 
markedly from the paradigm case of action from ignorance. Unlike 
Applebaum, who believes that the stuff is just plain sugar, Dorfman 
is (for all we have said) clearly culpable for his bad act, and it would 
be perverse to make excuses for him on the ground that he did not 
strictly know what he was doing. 


"This is actually doubtful. The cases to be discussed below are cases in which the 
agent fails to know some pertinent fact. But they are not happily described as cases 
in which the agent is ignorant of that fact. 

“The fact that Gettier-style failures of knowledge do not amount to ignorance for 
legal purposes is noted in Douglas Husak and Craig Callender, “Willful Ignorance, 
Knowledge, and the ‘Equal Culpability’ Thesis: A Study of the Deeper Significance of 
the Principle of Legality,” Wisconsin Law Review (1994): 29-69. 
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This suggests a hypothesis. While it may come naturally to say that 
an agent’s culpability depends on what he knew and when he knew it, 
this is never strictly true. Rather: 


Whenever some plausible-seeming principle of moral culpability adverts 
to knowledge or the lack thereof, the relevant mental state is simply true belief. 


In particular, when we say that pertinent ignorance sometimes ex- 
cuses and then try to identify the conditions under which it does, 
the relevant sort of ignorance is simply the absence of true belief. 

This is just a conjecture, and I do not claim to have established it. It 
amounts to-the claim that whenever we start with a case in which the 
agent knows the wrong-making features of his act and then consider 
related cases in which the agent truly believes that his act has these 
features but fails to know that they do (either because his belief is not 
justified or because it lacks some other knowledge-relevant feature), 
the agent will be every bit as blameworthy as he was in the original case. 

This conjecture is an instance of a more general claim, according 
to which the concept of knowledge per se plays no significant role in 
moral philosophy. Set the theory of moral blameworthiness to one 
side and consider the theory of moral wrongness itself. It is natural 
to suppose that if acts of a certain kind are wrong, then it is worse 
to do them knowingly than it is to do them recklessly or in utter igno- 
rance of their wrong-making features. It is natural to suppose, in other 
words, that knowledge of wrong-making features is an aggravating 
factor in ethics, the sort of factor that makes a bad act worse. But now: 
apply the argumentative strategy illustrated above and ask whether 
knowledge is really the operative notion. It may be worse to kill know- 
ingly than to kill recklessly. But contrast the knowing Killer with the 
killer who confidently and correctly believes that his act will result in 
the unjustifiable death of a human being, but who fails to know, either 
because his evidence is insufficient or for some other reason. The 
general conjecture entails that these acts are on a par in every morally ' 
relevant respect, and that seems right. 

These conjectures are moderately interesting if true. As Timothy 
Williamson has stressed, in many parts of philosophy—epistemology 
and the philosophy of language in particular—whenever our princi- 
ples appeal to some valorized doxastic state, the state we really want is 
not true belief or justified belief, or reliably caused belief, or anything 
of the sort, but rather simply knowledge in the everyday sense of the 
word." It would therefore be noteworthy if it turned out that moral 
philosophy had no special use for the notion. 


'8 Williamson, Knowledge and Its Limits (New York: Oxford, 2000). 
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So much for conjecture. It will help in what follows to have a simple 
idiom for “X truly believes that A is Ẹ” so let us reserve the idiom “X 
is aware that A is F” for this purpose. The case can be made that this 
accords with English usage—that a man whose watch has stopped at 
5:00 may be said to be aware that it is 5:00 when he truly believes that 
it is, even though his grounds for belief are defective. But even if this 
is not quite good English, it is close enough. 

At this point, then, we have a provisional account of action from 
ignorance: 


X does A from ignorance iff at the time of action, X is unaware that A 
possesses each of the wrong-making features that it in fact possesses.” 


The next order of business is to specify the conditions under which 
ignorance of this sort constitutes a genuine excuse for morally bad action. 


IV 


Suppose Dr. Epstein prescribes penicillin for a patient with a violent 
allergy to the drug, and suppose that he does so in total ignorance of 
the allergy and with the honest and confident belief that the drug will 
do no harm. We can imagine versions of the story in which the doctor 
would be blameless. But: suppose that the patient’s allergy was clearly 
noted on his chart, which the doctor simply forgot to check, in clear 


‘What if Applebaum has no opinion about whether the stuff in the sugar bowl is poi- 
sonous? Does he then act in ignorance of the wrong-making features of his act? That 
depends on whether he believes that his act poses a serious risk of harm. If he believes 
that, then he does not act in ignorance of every wrong-making feature, and so he does 
not act from i ignorance in our sense, (That is a good thing, since reckless action is often 
culpable, and it is obviously no defense in such cases to say: “But I didn’t believe my 

‘act would cause harm; I was totally undecided on that question.”) Cases of this sort 
are thus consistent with our principle. An alternative principle would cover them more 
straightforwardly: We could say that X does A from i ignorance iff for each wrong-making 
feature Fof A, X believes that A is not F But this approach i is problematic. For example, 
some wrong-making features may be esoteric: a given act may be wrong because the 
maxim that underlies it cannot be willed as a universal law for all rational beings. 
But hardly anyone acts in the belief that his act does not have this feature. So on the 
modified view, it will follow that hardly anyone ever acts from ignorance. The view de- 
fended in the text will have a harder time with cases in which the agent has no opinion 
about whether his act risks harm to others—perhaps because he has not paused to con- 
sider the question. My own inclination is to say that such heedless agents sometimes do 
act from ignorance in the intended sense (which is not to say, of course, that they are 
automatically off the hook). Thanks to Ofra Magidor for pressing this question. 

Note also that this account does not require that X’s ignorance play an operative or 
causal role in bringing about the act. X might act from ignorance in our sense even 
though he would still have done A had he known the facts. This is as it should be. Even 
if Applebaum would have willingly poisoned Botstein had he known about the arsenic 
in the sugar bowl, as it happens, Botstein’s death-was just an accident and Applebaum 
is not culpable for it. Applebaum may be open to moral criticism for his dispositional 
willingness to kill. But he is not culpable for killing Botstein in this version of the case. 
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violation of standard medical procedure. Then as we ordinarily think, 
Epstein is responsible for the harm he causes, even though he was 
unaware of the features of his act that made it wrong.” To be sure, he 
is not as culpable as he would have been if he had been aware of the risk. 
But he is obviously morally responsible both for his conduct and for the 
harm it causes. So we cannot say that ignorance of wrong-making fea- 
tures always furnishes an excuse. That would be to exclude the possi- 
bility of culpable negligence, and that would be a serious mistake. 


V 


In the clearest cases of blameless action from ignorance, the agent’s 
ignorance is not just real: it is justified. It may sound odd to speak of 
justified ignorånce, but the idea is straightforward. We often have 
good and sufficient reason for believing falsehoods or for suspending 
judgment on some issue, thereby failing to believe a truth. When one 
fails to believe a true proposition in either of these ways, one’s igno- 
rance is justified or reasonable. 

We might then consider two questions: Does justified ignorance of 
the wrong-making features of one’s actions always excuse bad con- 
duct? And does ignorance excuse bad conduct only when it is jus- 
tified? Let us take the second question first, since it is easier. 

Suppose Dr. Feldman consults a chart that would lead any compe- 
tent doctor to conclude that her patient is diabetic, but that Feldman 
fails to draw this conclusion and harms her patient as a result. Feldman 
acts from ignorance in our sense: she is unaware that her conduct has 
the features that make it wrong. Moreover her ignorance is not jus- 
tified. Given her evidence and background knowledge, the only rea- 
sonable thing for her to think is that the treatment will harm her 
patient. And yet it does not follow that she is morally culpable for the 
harm she causes. Suppose that Feldman fails to draw the obvious con- 
clusion only because her blood pressure medication has temporarily 
addled her judgment. If the effects of the medication are severe 
enough and in no way foreseeable, we should conclude that Feldman 
is not responsible for her mistake or for the harm it causes. 

The natural thing to say about this case is that Feldman’s igno- 
rance, though unjustified, is nonetheless excusable. It is not her fault that 


5 This may not be obvious. Was Epstein aware at the time that he was prescribing a 
drug without having checked the patient's chart? If so, he was aware of at least one wrong- 
making feature of his act. For our purposes, then, we should consider a case i 
Epstein never considers this question and so has no opinion about whether; sachHas/. iss 
this wrong-making feature. Alternatively, we might consider a version in w i l 





Epstein would conclude (mistakenly) that he must have checked the pati chart,since ` 4 
he normally does that sort of thing. Thanks to Mitchell Berman on this/boin UNIVER srry’ 
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she failed to realize that the treatment might be dangerous. And 
having said this it is natural to add: She is not blameworthy for 
the act because he is not blameworthy for the ignorance from which 
she acted. It does not matter that her ignorance was unjustified. 


VI 


We will have more to say about the conditions under which igno- 
rance is excusable. But before we consider this matter, let us take 
up our second question about the moral significance of justified igno- 
rance: Does justified ignorance of morally relevant features always ex- 
cuse bad conduct? . 

The answer depends, in part, on how we understand the notion of 
epistemic justification. In one sense of the phrase, a belief is justified 
when the subject’s total evidence constitutes a good and sufficient rea- 
son for it. Let us understand the notion of evidence narrowly, so that 
facts of which the subject is unaware do not count as part of his total 
evidence and are thus irrelevant to whether he is epistemically justi- 
fied in believing what he believes. When the notion is understood 
in this way, it is fairly clear that justified ignorance is not always an 
excuse. Take Dr. Epstein, the negligent doctor who failed to consult 
his patient’s chart before prescribing penicillin. He has an abundance 
of evidence from other sources that bears on whether his patient is 
allergic to the drug, and this evidence may support the conclusion 
that his patient is not allergic. His belief that the drug is safe is then 
a justified belief in the present sense: It is well supported by the evi- 
dence he actually has. But clearly, given his negligence, the fact that 
his belief is justified in this way is not enough to get him off the hook. 

The claim is more plausible when the notion of epistemic justifica- 
tion is understood more broadly. We might consider any number of 
proposals, but let me mention only one salient possibility. 

Our épistemic lives have both an active and a passive aspect. The 
active side of epistemic life is inquiry, a process in which we ask ques- 
tions, formulate hypotheses, gather evidence, perform experiments, 
reflect on our results, double-check our calculations, and so on. As 
we take these active measures (some of which involve overt behavior, 
others of which are purely mental), we revise our views in light of our 
findings, and this process of belief revision is for the most part a pas- 
sive matter. After all the active steps have been taken, one simply finds 
oneself believing what one believes; and while one may take active 


„~. Steps to influence the content of one’s opinion, opinion itself is rarely 


a niattér. for decision. Normative epistemology tends to focus on the 
` norms governing belief revision in light of evidence and reflection— 
. the:passive “phase of the process. But active inquiry is also governed by 
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epistemic norms, some of which are deontic in character. Faced with a 
question, it often happens that there are certain steps that one must 
` take if one’s opinion is to be fully justified, and others that one may 
but need not take. Let us call the epistemic requirements that govern 
inquiry one’s procedural epistemic requirements. They vary massively 
from case to case, and it is hard to say anything very general about 
their content. 

An opinion is epistemically justified in the broad sense if (a) the sub- - 
ject has complied with every pertinent procedural requirement in 
developing and assessing his evidence, and (b) his opinion is justified 
by that evidence in the narrow sense. Epstein’s belief that his patient 
will tolerate penicillin is epistemically justified in the narrow sense, 
since it is supported by the evidence he in fact possesses. But it is 
not justified in the broad sense. In failing to check his patient’s chart, 
Epstein: flouted a procedural requirement par excellence. His case is 
therefore no counterexample to the thesis that justified.ignorance 
always excuses—provided that justification is understood in the broad 
sense. So if there are counterexamples to this claim, they will come 
from another direction. 


VII 


Goldberg has been charged with investigating financial impropriety 
at Acme Corp. The evidence so far points to Himmelfarb as the guilty 
party, and it is predictable that things will go badly for him if he is 
named. Goldberg conducts a scrupulous inquiry, which ultimately sus- 
tains the case against Himmelfarb. At this point, Goldberg has done 
everything a responsible investigator ought to do, and his evidence 
amply supports the conclusion that Himmelfarb is a crook. In re- 
sponse to this evidence, he forms a belief to this effect and accuses 
Himmelfarb of embezzlement. In fact, Himmelfarb has been framed 
by a malicious colleague. This means that in filing his report, Goldfarb 
accuses an innocent person of a crime, and that is wrong. But if there 
is nothing more to the story, this is a straightforward case of blameless 
wrongdoing from excusable ignorance. Moreover, if we are asked to 
say why Goldberg’s ignorance is not his fault, it would be natural 
to reply that Goldberg’s ignorance is excusable precisely because it is 
epistemically justified in the broad sense. 

Suppose, however, that there is more to the story. Suppose that 
Goldberg had promised Himmelfarb’s mother that he would spend 
an extra day on the investigation digging more deeply into the evi- 
dence, despite the fact that he (and she) had no reason to believe that 
further inquiry would reveal anything new. Since he was in a position 
to keep his promise without great cost, Goldberg was morally obliged 
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to put in the extra time. But he did not. Out of moral indifference or 
an eagerness to move on to other projects, Goldberg made up his 
mind without going through the file one more time. We may add that 
if he-had kept his promise, he would have discovered the fraud and 
exonerated Himmelfarb. 

The case is complicated and reactions may vary. But my own view 
is that Goldberg is culpable to some extent, not merely for breaking 
his promise but also for falsely denouncing Himmelfarb. It is bad 
to break a promise, much worse to accuse an innocent person of a 
crime. And it seems to me that Goldberg is culpable on both counts. 
When Himmelfarb’s mother says, “I hold you partly responsible for 
what happened to my son,” it is no defense (or at any rate, no com- 
plete defense) for him to say: “I honestly believed that he was guilty” 
or even, “I had sufficient reason to believe that he was guilty given 
my scrupulous investigation.” That is all true and yet it remains that 
Goldberg should have looked harder (because he promised), that he 
is culpable for failing to do so, and that his false accusation is a direct 
consequence of his failure to do what he should have done. 

The harder question is whether Goldberg’s belief was epistemically 
justified in the broad sense. He had complied with his exacting pro- 
fessional obligations, and his belief was epistemically justified in the 
narrow sense relative to his evidence. The question is whether his 
promise to Himmelfarb’s mother created an additional epistemic obli- 
gation. We may agree that it created a moral obligation. But did it 
create the sort of obligation failure to comply with which entails that 
one’s beliefs are not epistemically justified? 

The case for a negative answer is strong. Goldberg’s failure does 
not appear to be a failure of epistemic or theoretical rationality in 
any sense. He might be as devoted to the truth and as scrupulous 
and intelligent in its pursuit as any one can reasonably be expected 
to be. So if the idea behind the broad conception is to build a require- 
ment of epistemic responsibility or distinctively intellectual virtue 
into the account of justified belief, Goldberg’s opinion would appear 
to be compatible with this ideal. . 

One way to bring this out is to imagine that Goldberg was part of a 
team whose other member had made no promise to Mrs. Himmelfarb. 
The partner's belief in Himmelfarb’s guilt is epistemically justified by 
any standard. Goldberg has the same information produced in just 
the same way, and he has reasoned to just the same conclusion. More- 
over the stakes are the same for both: the costs of error are the same: 
the epistemically relevant costs and benefits of pursuing the inquiry 
further are the same, and so on. This strongly suggests that the epi- 
stemic status of their beliefs should be the same, and hence that 
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Goldberg’s belief in Himmelfarb’s guilt should be reckoned episte- 
mically justified in the broad sense. 

If so, we must reject the view that epistemically justified ignorance is 
always excusable. The active side of epistemic life is constrained by a 
range of obligations, only some of which are recognizably epistemic. 
A belief is justified in the broad sense when the agent has complied 
with his procedural epistemic obligations and his opinion is supported 
by his total evidence. But some of our nonepistemic obligations (like 
Goldberg’s obligation to spend the extra day) have something im- 
portant in common with our epistemic obligations properly so called. 
In a somewhat elusive sense, these obligations are grounded in a con- 
cern for truth and the avoidance of error. When one violates such ob- 
ligations, one is reckless or negligent in a familiar sense: one has failed 
to take a precaution against a certain bad outcome—ignorance—that 
one was morally obliged to take in the circumstances.” Since igno- 
rance is a foreseeable (if unlikely) consequence of this sort of neg- 
ligence, one will normally be at fault for any ignorance that results 
from such a failure, even if the resulting ignorance is fully justified in the 
epistemic sense. 


VIII 


In order to round out the picture, we might consider one more case. 
Suppose Itzkowitz has promised her mother that she will read a cer- 
tain third-rate self-help book, not because the book might contain 
useful information, but only because her mother wants to be able 
to tell the author’s aunt that Itzkowitz has read the book. (“I know 
it’s garbage, but do your mother a favor and read it, okay?” “All right 
ma, I promise.”) Suppose that in the end Itzkowitz decides not to read 
the book, but that if she had she would have learned some useful fact, 
for example, that bleach and ammonia produce a deadly gas when 
mixed. When Itzkowitz later mixes the chemicals and inadvertently 
gasses the cat, she acts badly from ignorance. If she has been episte- 
mically responsible in other respects, her ignorance is epistemically 
justified. Is it excusable? 

I think it is. True, she would have known better if she had kept her 
promise. But it sounds odd to say that she should have known better, 
or that it is her fault that she did not. And it is not hard to say in rough 
terms why this might be. Itzkowitz’s ignorance is a consequence of a 


6] assume that Himmelfarb’s mother extracts the promise from Goldfarb in the 
hope that further inquiry will turn up new evidence, or at least, that Goldfarb under- 
stands his promise in this way. Some such assumption is required if we are to be con- 
fident that Goldfarb’s failure to spend the extra day amounts to a failure to take a 
required precaution against relevant ignorance. 
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culpable bad act—her breech of promise. But we are not culpable in 
every case for the bad consequences of our culpable wrongdoing. It 
would be more accurate to say, as the law sometimes does, that we 
are on the hook for the “foreseeable” bad consequences of the wrong 
we do. But as legal commentators routinely note, the term is a mere 
placeholder.” For present purposes, the key idea seems to be this: Any 
given precaution is “designed” to prevent a certain range of harms. 
That is, when a given precaution is required, it is required in part 
because it tends to reduce the likelihood of a certain vaguely specified 
class of bad outcomes. In such cases, the harm to be prevented is said 
to fall within the scope of the risk one takes when one omits the precau- 
tion. Goldberg’s ignorance is culpable because the precaution he 
failed to take was, in the relevant sense, a precaution against the sort 
of ignorance that was potentially relevant to his inquiry. Itzkowitz is 
off the hook because her ignorance of household chemistry, though 
the upshot of a moral failure, was not the result of a failure to take a 
required precaution against such ignorance. 


IX 


According to the proposal presently on the table, when a person acts 
from ignorance of the morally relevant features of his actions, his 
ignorance constitutes an excuse if and only if the ignorance itself is 
excusable. We also have a plausible sufficient condition for excusable 
ignorance, according to which ignorance is excusable when it is non- 
negligent—that is, when it persists despite the fact that the agent has 
taken every required precaution against such ignorance. (Some of these 
requirements are epistemic, in the sense that failure to take them entails 
that one’s resulting beliefs are unjustified; others are merely moral, as 
in Goldberg’s case.) 

It would be neat if we could treat this as a necessary condition as 
well—if we could say that ignorance is excusable when and only when 
the agent has complied with every pertinent procedural obligation 
under which he labored. But we cannot say this, because it is not true. 

Suppose a new test for the allergy to penicillin has become avail- 
able, and that doctors are now standardly required to run the test 
before prescribing the drug. When Dr. Janowitz prescribes the drug 
to an allergic patient without having run the test, he acts from negli- 
gent ignorance, in the sense that his ignorance results from his failure 
to take a required precaution against just such ignorance. But it does 


"See, generally, William Lloyd Prosser, W. Page Keeton, Dan B. Dobbs, Robert E. 
Keeton, David G. Owen, eds., Prosser and Keeton on the Law of Torts, 5 ed. (St. Paul, 
MN: West, 1984), ch. 7. 
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not follow that he is culpable for his conduct, or for his ignorance. 
Suppose his jealous colleagues have mounted an elaborate scheme 
to keep the information from him—bowdlerizing the medical jour- 
nals that come into his office, staging fake continuing medical educa- 
tion seminars at which the information is omitted, and so on. This 
does not change the fact that Janowitz has failed to perform a re- 
quired test, and that he is therefore negligent in the standard objec- 
tive sense of the term. But there is a difference between negligence 
and culpable negligence, and Janowitz’s case is a case of the former 
but not the latter. 

Taken together, our cases support the following view: When a 
person acts badly in ignorance of the morally relevant features of 
his act, he is culpable for the act only if he is culpable for the igno- 
rance from which he acts. Ignorance is culpable when it is the “fore- 
seeable” upshot of culpable negligence in the active management of 
one’s opinion; that is, when it results from the culpable failure to take 
some required precaution against just such ignorance. Epistemically 
justified ignorance is normally blameless by this standard, provided 
justification is taken in the broad’sense, since in the normal run of 
cases, if one has complied with every epistemic requirement, one has 
complied with every requirement governing the management of one’s 
opinion. As Goldberg’s case shows, however, there are exceptions to 
this rule. Moreover, some ignorance, though unjustified, is not the 
upshot of negligence at all, as we saw in the case of Dr. Feldman who 
failed to realize that her patient was diabetic because her judgment 
had been surreptitiously addled by medication. Finally, some igno- 
rance, though negligent, is nonetheless excusable. We saw this in the 
case of Dr. Janowitz, whose ignorance of his patient’s allergy was 
nonculpable even though it was the upshot of manifest negligence. 


X 


We turn now to a class of cases that put some pressure on this sim- 
ple view. Kleinbart and his wife are out to dinner with friends when 
Kleinbart launches into what is meant to be an amusing story about 
domestic life chez Kleinbart. The story is benign enough at first, but 


8 These principles may suggest a regress. Whenever an agent acts from ignorance, if 
we are to assess ‘his culpability we need to ask whether he is culpable for his ignorance; 
and in order answer this question we must ask whether he is culpable for the negligence 
that gave rise to the ignorance. Since the negligent act or omission will itself often be 
an action done from ignorance, the same questions will arise again at this second 
level. I discuss the significance of this regress in “Skepticism about Moral Responsibil- 
ity,” Philosophical Perspectives, xvin (2005): 295-313. The problem is due to Zimmerman 
(op. cit.). 
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it becomes more and more “personal” as it goes on, and Mrs. Kleinbart 
becomes increasingly uneasy. The other guests soon notice this and 
are appalled at Kleinbart’s boorishness. But Kleinbart rattles on, 
oblivious to his wife’s mounting distress, until finally she stands up, 
pours her soup in his lap, and leaves the table. 

We can readily imagine versions of the story on which Kleinbart is 
culpable for his bad behavior: They have been through this before; 
he knows full well that she cannot stand this story, and so on. We 
can also imagine versions in which he is clearly blameless: He has 
no reason: to suspect that she will mind; he is autistic, so it is not his 
fault that he fails to pick up on her distress; and so on. But I want to 
consider a version whose upshot is less clear. 

In the versions that interest me, Kleinbart has no special reason to 
suspect that the story will upset his wife, and he has normal capacities 
for picking up on how people feel. Moreover he exercises ordinary 
care—perhaps even extraordinary care (see below)—during the con- 
versation, glancing around the table periodically to get a sense of how 
he is going over. And yet despite this exemplary competence and cau- 
tion, he simply fails to notice that he is making his wife miserable. 

Why? There are several possibilities. Suppose first that there is no 
special reason for his failure. Our faculties for discerning the emo- 
tional states of others are not infallible. Even the best of us sometimes 
fail to pick up on cues that we are fully capable of interpreting, and 
while there may be a subpersonal explanation for this, this explana- 
tion need say nothing about the agent’s attitudes or capacities. In this 
version of the case, Kleinbart is not at fault for his bad behavior, or 
so I claim. He was not aware that he was making his wife miserable, 
and by hypothesis, it is not his fault that he did not realize this. Given 
his blameless ignorance, his overt conduct was fully reasonable and 
consistent with a decent level of concern for others. And while it may 
be true that Kleinbart both should have and could have noticed the 
effect his story was having on his wife, his failure to notice is none- 
theless altogether innocent—the upshot of a mere glitch. From this 
it follows that what he does in light of his ignorance is not his fault.” 

It is relevant here that whether one notices some feature of one’s 
surroundings is in the end a passive matter. Once one has taken the 


’ According to Michael Smith (“Rational Capacities,” in Sarah Stroud and Christine 
Tappolet, eds., Practical Irrationality (New York: Oxford, 2003), pp. 17-38), cases in 
which the agent fails to discharge a “rational capacity” thanks to a subpersonal glitch 
are paradigm cases of responsibility. It is unclear whether the perceptual capacity here 
at issue constitutes a rational capacity in Smith’s sense. For discussion of Smith’s view, 
see Hieronymi, “Rational Capacity as a Condition of Blame,” Philosophical Books, XLVIII, 
2 (April 2007): 109-23. 
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relevant steps—looking around, focusing one’s attention—one has 
no relevant control over whether one notices what is there to be seen. 
When we bear this fully in mind it is clear that it would be a mistake 
to blame Kleinbart for his cognitive bad luck. And when we bear this 
fully in mind, it seems clearly wrong to blame him for what he does in 
light of it. 

So far this is consistent with the view we have been defending. But 
now consider another version of the case. Suppose that the only rea- 
son Kleinbart fails to notice his wife’s distress is that he simply does not 
care that much about her. He is dutiful enough. He would never know- 
ingly offend her and he takes care not to do so inadvertently. We may 
even imagine that he overcompensates in this regard. Aware that 
indifference dulls the sympathetic faculties, he is somewhat more at- 
tentive to his wife than he would otherwise be. I want to stipulate that 
Kleinbart has compensated adequately in this regard. It was neither 
negligent nor reckless for him to launch into the story in the first 
place, and as the conversation unfolded he complied with the proce- 
dural requirements under which he labored. I want to stipulate, in 
other words, that his ignorance cannot be traced to prior negligence 
or recklessness of any sort. 

In the previous version of the case, Kleinbart’s ignorance was the 
upshot of a simple failure to notice—a failure with no interesting ex- 
planation at the personal level. In this version, his cognitive failure in 
some sense expresses his indifference, as does his act. And so his wife 
may say: “I know you were careful. You’re always careful. But if you 
had cared more about me you would have realized what you were 
doing. So you have no excuse. You’re a pig. Go to hell.” And when 
the indictment is framed in just this way, it can be hard to deny that 
she has a point. 

This response is compatible with one widely held view on these 
matters. According to Strawson and others, the reactive attitudes that 
make for blame are responses to perceived malice or indifference 
on the part of others—to an objectionable “quality of will,” as it is 
sometimes put. Blame is “appropriate” on this view whenever the 
act manifests ill will or an insufficiency of good will, the only excep- 
tions being cases in which the agent lacks the normal capacity for 
moral reflection and self-control, as with children and lunatics. 
Kleinbart is a competent adult, and so he is blameworthy on this view, 
even though he acts from non-negligent ignorance of the morally 
relevant features of his action. 

This Strawsonian view is at odds with the outlook I have been 
defending. I know of no decisive argument against it. But let me try 
to paint it in‘an unappealing light. We may stipulate that Kleinbart’s 
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indifference is a moral failing. He ought to care more about his wife; 
her welfare ought to matter more to him. But this leaves it open 
whether he is culpable for this failing. If he has somehow nursed 
his indifference or negligently allowed it to fester, then he may be 
on the hook for it. But let us suppose that Kleinbart’s indifference 
itself is not his fault. It has come on slowly over the years thanks to 
a local drop in serotonin levels in the vicinity of his neural representa- 
tion of Mrs. Kleinbart, and it has persisted despite some effort to 
revive interest and concern. This can happen. We have little direct 
control over what we care about, and affective drift can be hard to 
manage by indirect means. So, ecce Kleinbart: He does not care much 
about his wife, but it is not his fault that he does not care. 

This entails, trivially, that his wife should not blame him for his 
indifference. When she focuses not on his act, but on this aspect of 
his character or state of mind, she may be frustrated or disappointed; 
but if she fully appreciates that it is not his fault that he does not 
care, it then simply follows that she should not blame him for his 
indifference. (It is not a contradiction to say: Kleinbart’s indifference 
is a fault, but it is not his fault.) 

This does not settle the question we have been discussing all by 
itself. In the example, Mrs. Kleinbart does not blame her husband 
for his lack of concern as such. She blames him for telling the ap- 
palling story and embarrassing her in front of their friends. Of course 
‘she blames him for these acts in part because they manifest indiffer- 
ence. But there is a difference between blaming someone for an overt 
act that manifests an attitude and blaming that person for the attitude 
itself. So we must ask: Given that she should not blame him for his 
indifference, does it follow that she should not blame him for the 
actions that “express” it, provided he has taken every required precau- 
tion against such manifestations? 

It seems to me that this does follow. Again, ecce Kleinbart: blame- 
lessly indifferent to his wife but appropriately concerned to compen- 
sate for the sensibility-blunting effects of his indifference. (He may 
not love his wife; but he loves the moral law and hopes to remain 
on the right side of it.) Through no fault of his own he finds himself 
believing that all iş well, and that it makes good sense for him to con- 
tinue with his amusing anecdote. Viewed in this light, the spectacle is 
pathetic, even tragic. And yet it strikes me that blame is clearly out of 
place.. Kleinbart’s behavior expresses an objectionable attitude in the 
same sense in which his EEG or his facial expression might do so. But 
the attitude is not his fault, and more importantly, he acts in blame- 
less ignorance of the fact that his actions manifest it. Indeed, he acts 
in blameless ignorance: of every moral reason against the actions he 
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performs. As Mrs. Kleinbart is fuming, a friend might remind her of 
these facts. “You shouldn’t blame him; he didn’t realize what he was 
doing and it’s not his fault that he didn’t realize this.” In my view, this 
speech ought to be convincing.” 

This is not so much an argument as it is a vivid restatement of my 
position. It may be possible to give an argument, but the framework 
would require more discussion than I can give it here. The crucial 
premise in the argument would be a controversial thesis about the 
nature of blameworthiness. As noted above (note 3), to say that X is 
blameworthy for A is to say that moral sanctions of a certain sort, 
directed at X, for A, would be appropriate. It is somewhat unclear 
how to understand this normative notion, but according to one com- ` 
pelling view of the matter, moral sanctions are appropriate in the 
intended sense when they are fair or deserved (Wallace, op. cit.). The 
crucial premise in the argument would then be this: It is unfair to 
subject someone to sanctions for an act if, through no fault of his 
own, he honestly believed that his act was right. 


XI 


We have seen a preliminary case for the following package of claims: 


(a) X does A from ignorance when X is unaware of each of the features 
of his act that makes it wrong. 

(b) When X does A from ignorance, X is culpable for A only if X is 
culpable for the ignorance from which he acts. 

(c) X is culpable for his ignorance when it is the “foreseeable” upshot 
of culpable negligence in the management of his opinion. 

(d) Xis negligent in the management of his opinion when X fails to 
take some required precaution against ignorance or error. 


In effect, the position assimilates actions done from ignorance to mere 
events.” I can be responsible for an event that is not an action—my 
victim’s death, for example. The general theory of responsibility for 
mere events is no doubt complex; but one chapter of it is tolerably 
clear. When I culpably omit some precaution against a bad conse- 
quence and that consequence materializes as a result of my omission, 
I am on the hook to some degree for that bad consequence. The view 
presented above follows from this general principle by specification: 
When the bad consequence is an action done from ignorance, the 


” Note that some versions of the quality of will view can accept this verdict. If what 
matters are the attitudes and values that figure in the agent’s practical reasoning 
(Wallace, op. cit.) then Kleinbart’s act does not express an objectionable quality of will 

in the relevant sense. The objectionable attitude does its work by affecting a perceptual 
transition. The values Kleinbart brings to bear in deliberation are unobjectionable. 

*! Holly Smith makes this point, op. cit., pp. 564ff. 
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relevant precautions are precisely the various precautions against 
ignorance that any reasonably prudent person in the agent’s circum- 
stances would have taken. When I culpably fail to take one of these 
precautions, I thereby assume responsibility for the foreseeable con- 
sequences of my negligence, including the dangerous ignorance that 
may result and any actions done in light of it. The crucial claim is that 
this is the only way to be responsible for a mere event, and hence the 
only way to be responsible for an action done from ignorance. If I 
have taken every required precaution against some disaster, or if I 
am blameless for any pertinent failure to take precautions, then I am 
not on the hook for the disaster when it occurs. 

The most important alternative to this view is a version of the qual- 
ity of-will account, according to which a competent agent is culpable 
for any bad act that manifests a morally objectionable attitude, even 
if the agent is blamelessly oblivious to the features of his act that 
make it wrong. Kleinbart’s case is designed to bring out the difference 
between these approaches. 

GIDEON ROSEN 
Princeton University 
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DISAGREEMENT, DOGMATISM, AND BELIEF POLARIZATION* 


The human mind gets creased into a way of seeing things. 
—Antoine Lavoisier, Reflections on Phlogiston 


onsider the phenomenon of belief polarization. Suppose that 

two individuals—let us call them ‘You’ and ‘I’—disagree about 

some nonstraightforward matter of fact: say, about whether 
capital punishment tends to have a deterrent effect on the commis- 
sion of murder. Although neither of us is certain of his or her view, 
I believe that capital punishment is a deterrent while You believe that 
it is not. Perhaps one or both of us has evidence for his or. her view. 
Or perhaps we hold our views on the basis of ideological dogma, or on 
the basis of some admixture of dogma and evidence. In any case, re- 
gardless of why we believe as we do, You and I disagree, in a perfectly 
familiar way.’ . 

Suppose next that the two of us are subsequently exposed to a rela- 
tively substantial body of evidence that bears on the disputed question: 
for example, statistical studies comparing the murder rates for adja- 
cent states with and without capital punishment. The evidence is of a 
mixed character: some studies seem to suggest that capital punishment 
is a deterrent while other studies seem to suggest that it is not. Regard- 
less, the entire body of evidence is presented to each of us: there is no 
piece of evidence that is available to you but not to me, or vice versa. 


* Ancestors of this paper were presented at Dartmouth College, the 2005 American 
Philosophical Association Central Division Meetings (as my contribution to an in- 
vited symposium on the concept of “Evidence”), at the University of Michigan, and 
at meetings of my graduate seminars at Princeton University in the springs of 2005 
and 2006; I am grateful to the audiences present on the occasions. In addition, I 
would like to thank Walter Sinnott-Armstrong, Roy Sorensen, Hilary Kornblith, Daniel 
Garber, Gilbert Harman, Emily Pronin, Adam Elga, Jose Luis Bermudez, Mark 
Budolfson, Isaac Choi, and especially, Marian David, my respondent at the aforemen- 
tioned “Evidence” symposium. 

! Here and throughout, I use ‘disagree’ in a weak sense, according to which you and 
I disagree about some issue just in case we hold opposed views about that issue. In par- 
ticular, as I will use the term, it does not follow from the fact that you and I disagree that 
we are aware that we hold opposed views (or indeed, even that we are aware that the 
other exists at all). Questions about how we should respond to an awareness of disagree- 
ment are ones that I have pursued at some length elsewhere; see “The Epistemic Sig- 
nificance of Disagreement,” in Tamar Szabó Gendler and John Hawthorne, eds., Oxford 
Studies in Epistemology, Volume 1 (New York: Oxford, 2005), pp. 167-96, and “Peer Dis- 
agreement and Higher Order Evidence,” in Richard Feldman and Ted Warfield, eds., 
Disagreement (forthcoming from Oxford University Press). But they will not be on the 
agenda here. 
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What becomes of our initial disagreement once we are exposed to 
such evidence? It is natural to expect—and perhaps, also natural to 
hope—that mutual exposure to common evidence will tend to lessen 
or mitigate our disagreement. Perhaps it would be unrealistic to expect 
a perfect convergence of opinion: after all, we begin with diametrically 
opposed views, and one might expect this fact to find reflection in our 
later opinions. Still, it is natural to expect that our exposure to com- 
mon evidence will ténd to narrow the gap between us and that, indeed, 
as the total ‘evidence which is available to each of us increasingly comes 
to consist of common items, our views will undergo a corresponding 
convergence. (A Bayesian might speak here of the “swamping” or 
“washing out” of our respective prior probabilities.) At the very least, 
one would expect that exposure to common evidence would not 
increase the extent of our disagreement. 

In fact, however, if You and I are typical of subjects who have partici- 
pated in actual experiments of exactly this sort, such natural expecta- 
tions will be disappointed.* Exposure to evidence of a mixed character 
does not typically narrow the gap between those who hold opposed 
views at the outset. Indeed, worse still: not only is convergence typi- 
cally not forthcoming, but in fact, exposure to such evidence tends 
to make initial disagreements even more pronounced. The more I 
am exposed to evidence of a mixed character, the more confident I 
tend to become of my view that capital punishment is a deterrent. On 
the other hand, the more You are exposed to the same evidence, the 
more confident You tend to become of your initial view that capital 
punishment is not a deterrent. As our shared evidence increases, each 
of us tends to harden in his or her opinion, and the gulf between us 
widens. Our attitudes become increasingly polarized. 

The empirically well-confirmed phenomenon of belief polarization 
is, I think, an interesting and potentially important one, and one 
worth attempting to understand better. There are two sets of questions 
that one might consider here. The first set consists of purely descrip- 
tive, psychological questions about how exactly You and I are respond- 
ing to our evidence so as to generate the relevant phenomenon. The 
second set consists of normative questions. Given that You and I are 
responding to our evidence in such-and-such a way, is there any chance 


* The classic study in this area is Charles Lord, Lee Ross, and Mark Lepper, “Biased 
Assimilation and Attitude Polarization: The Effects of Prior Theories on Subsequently 
Considered Evidence,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, xxxvi, 11 (1979): 
2098-109, from which the example of the death penalty is taken. A useful overview 
of relevant literature, including follow-up studies, is Thomas Gilovich, How We Know 
What Isn’t So (New York: Free Press, 1991); see especially chapter 3, “Seeing What We 
Expect to See.” 
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that our doing so is anything other than blatantly unreasonable? What 
is the epistemic status of the beliefs at which we arrive by responding to 
our evidence in this way? How (if at all) should we attempt to counter- 
act or correct for the relevant psychological tendencies? As we will see, 
these normative questions turn out to be considerably less straightfor- 
ward than one might expect. Pursuing them raises a number of rather 
subtle and delicate issues about what is to be objective or open-minded 
(on the one hand) as opposed to dogmatic or biased (on the other), 
and, more generally, about the role that one’s background beliefs 
should and should not play in the process of evaluating and assimilat- 
ing new evidence. 

Although my ultimate concern is with the normative questions, I 
begin by attending to the psychological ones. 


I. KRIPKEAN DOGMATISM 


How then are You and I responding to the evidence with which we are 
presented? One possibility is the following: You and I are dogmatists, 
in something like the sense of Saul Kripke’s “Dogmatism Paradox.” 
At the outset, I believe 


Deterrence: Capital punishment is a deterrent. 
Jt follows immediately from Deterrence that 


Any evidence that suggests that capital punishment is not a deterrent is 
misleading evidence. 


Of course, if I am concerned to believe the truth about a given ques- 
tion, then a policy of ignoring misleading evidence that bears on that 
question would seem to be a sensible policy to follow. Realizing this, I 
treat my original belief in Deterrence as a reason to dismiss evidence 
that suggests otherwise on the grounds that such evidence must be 
misleading. On the other hand, I see no such reason to dismiss sub- 
sequently encountered evidence that seems to support Deterrence. 
(Indeed, my belief in Deterrence might very well dispose me to expect 
that nonmisleading evidence in its favor is likely to be forthcoming.) 
Thus, when I am exposed to a mixed body of evidence; I dismiss that 
portion which conflicts with my original belief while giving weight to 
that portion which supports it. As a result, I become increasingly 
confident that Deterrence is true. On the other hand, You reason in 


Kripke, “On Two Paradoxes of Knowledge,” unpublished lecture delivered to the 
Cambridge Moral Sciences Club. The first published discussion of the paradox is 
Gilbert Harman, Thought (Princeton: University Press, 1973), pp. 148-49. What follows 
is in fact a variant on Kripke’s original puzzle, inasmuch as it employs the concept of 
justified belief rather than the concept of knowledge. 
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a parallel but opposite way, and thus become ever more confident that 
Deterrence is false. The net result is that You and I become increas- 
ingly polarized, as each of us treats his own belief as a license to dis- 
count exactly that portion of our shared evidence which, if taken at 
face value, would seem to support the other’s point of view.‘ 

If this is in fact an accurate description of how You and J are reason- 
ing about our shared evidence, then You and I are unreasonable. That 
is, it is uncontroversial that Kripkean dogmatism is unreasonable. It is 
not immediately obvious why such reasoning is illegitimate, particularly 
if we consider cases in which one’s belief is initially based on evidence 
sufficient to justify it (that is, cases in which one possesses evidence suf- 
ficient to justify one’s belief prior to being presented with the relevant 
Statistical information). After all, if my original belief is justified at the 
outset, then, given a very plausible closure principle about justification’, 
I am also justified in believing that any apparent counterevidence that I 
might encounter will be misleading. But if I am justified in believing 
that any counterevidence will be misleading, why am I not justified in 
ignoring such evidence when I actually encounter it? 

This is a genuine philosophical puzzle. Fortunately, the solution to 
this particular puzzle is relatively well understood, due to the work of 
philosophers such as Gilbert Harman and Roy Sorensen.° Because I 


í Compare the anecdote related by C.S. Peirce in his classic essay “The Fixation 
of Belief”: 


... [remember once being'entreated not to read a certain newspaper lest it might 
change my opinion upon free-trade. ‘Lest I might be entrapped by its fallacies and 
misstatements’, was the form of expression. ‘You are not’, my friend said, ‘a special 
student of political economy. You might, therefore, easily be deceived by fallacious 
arguments upon the subject. You might, then, if you read this paper, be led to be- 
lieve in protection. But you admit that free-trade is the true doctrine; and you do 
not wish to believe what is not true’. 


Peirce remarks that “I have often known this system to-be deliberately adopted.” 
(As reprinted in Justus Buchler, ed., Philosophical Writings of Peirce (New York: Dover, 
1955), p. 11.) i i 

* The principle in question is that if S is justified in believing p, and S recognizes that 
p entails q, then S is justified in believing q. oo 

SI take the essentials of the correct solution to have been provided by Harman 
(op. cit., p. 149), in his original presentation of the puzzle, with much useful elaboration 
and further development provided by Sorensen, “Dogmatism, Junk Knowledge, and 
Conditionals,” The Philosophical Quarterly, xxxvii, 153 (1988): 433-54. 

Roughly, Harman’s solution runs as follows. Suppose that at time ft my total evi- 
dence is such as to justify my belief that p is true. Given a plausible closure principle 
about justification, I am thus also justified in believing, at time tọ, that any subsequently 
encountered evidence against p will be misleading evidence. Why then, when I sub- 
sequently encounter evidence against p at time 4, am I not justified in concluding that 
it is misleading? Answer: Because once I encounter evidence against p at time 4, I may 
no longer be justified in believing that p is true, and (hence) no longer justified in 
believing that any evidence against pis misleading. There is thus no single time at which 
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have little to add to what these thinkers have said about the Dogmatism 
paradox, I will not linger over it here. I mention the possibility that You 
and I are Kripkean dogmatists in order to contrast it with an alternative 
descriptive model of how You and I are responding to evidence that 
seems to tell against our beliefs, a model that I take up in the next sec- 
tion. Before leaving the Dogmatism paradox however, I want to make 
use of it in order to introduce an idea that will be of some importance 
in what follows. 

One route to appreciating the bankruptcy of Kripkean dogmatism 
is the following. Kripkean dogmatism would seem to allow facts about 
what one is justified in believing to depend in an implausible way on 
historical facts about the temporal order in which particular pieces 
of evidence are acquired. Suppose that at time & I have no opinion 
at all about whether some hypothesis His true. (Perhaps I have simply 
never considered the matter before.) Although I have no opinion, I- 
am disposed to reason in the manner of a Kripkean dogmatist: as soon 
as I do form an opinion one way or the other, I will treat that opinion 
as a reason to dismiss any subsequently encountered evidence which 
seems to count against it. (Thus, I am something of an open-minded 
Kripkean dogmatist: at the outset, I am not wedded, or even disposed, 
to either believing or disbelieving the hypothesis in question.) Let Æ 
be a piece of evidence that strongly confirms hypothesis H. Indeed, 
suppose that if E; exhausted my total evidence with respect to H, then 
I would be justified in believing H on its basis. (Perhaps Ł is the testi- 
mony of a highly reliable, though not infallible, authority that H is 
true.) Let Æ be a piece of evidence that strongly disconfirms H. Indeed, 
suppose that if Æ exhausted my total evidence with respect to H, then I 
would be justified in believing that His false on its basis. (Perhaps & is 
the testimony of another, equally reliable authority that His false.) 

Suppose that I am subsequently exposed to both A and Æ but to 
no other evidence that bears on H. Inasmuch as I am a Kripkean dog- 
matist, whether I end up believing that H is true or end up believing 
that H is false will depend crucially on the temporal order in which 
I encounter the two pieces of evidence. If I first encounter j, I will 





I both possess the evidence against p and am justified in concluding that that evidence 
is misleading, although any time at which I am justified in believing that is true is also 
a time at which I am justified in believing that any evidence against p is misleading. 
On the dogmatism paradox, see also Carl Ginet, “Knowing Less by Knowing More,” 
Midwest Studies in Philosophy, v (1980): 151-61; Tom Sorell, “Harman’s Paradox,” Mind, 
New Series, xc, 360 (1981): 557-75; James Cargile, “Justification and Misleading De- 
featers,” Analysis, Lv, 3 (1995): 216-20; and Earl Conee, “Heeding Misleading Evidence,” 
Philosophical Studies, cit (2001): 99-120. ; 
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acquire the justified belief that His true and the justified belief that 
any evidence against H is'misleading evidence; when I subsequently 
encounter &, I will accordingly dismiss it as misleading and end up 
believing H. If, on the other hand, I encounter F first, then I will ac- 
quire the justified belief that His false and the justified belief that any 
evidence which supports H is misleading; accordingly, when I subse- 
quently encounter Æ, I will dismiss iż as misleading and end up believ- 
ing that H is false. I thus end up with diametrically opposed views 
in the two cases, despite the fact that I have been exposed to exactly 
the same evidence in each. If we suppose that E and F; consist of the 
conflicting testimony of two equally reliable authorities, what I end up 
believing will depend upon which of the two authorities I consult first 
and which second. (Even if my decision of whom to consult first was 
based on whose office happened to be closer to my home, or on the 
flip of a coin). Moreover, if I am self-aware of my own practice, I would 
have knowledge of the following form: “Because I came across evi- 
dence F; before I came across evidence Fy, I now believe that hypothe- 
sis His true. But if I had come across evidence Fy before evidence F), 
I would now believe that H is false.” 

It seems implausible that historical facts about the order in which 
evidence is acquired might make such a dramatic difference to what 
one is justified in believing. Indeed, many take it be a criterion of ade- 
quacy on any account of rational or justified belief that the order in 
which pieces of evidence are acquired makes no difference at all to 
what is reasonable for one to believe. This is the frequently endorsed 
requirement that evidence be commutative: 


The Commutativity of Evidence Principle. to the extent that what it is reason- 
able for one to believe depends on one’s total evidence, historical facts 
about the order in which that evidence is acquired make no difference 
to what it is reasonable for one to believe.’ 


In what follows, I will assume that the Commutativity of Evidence Prin- 
ciple is true. As we will see, subtle epistemological issues can arise 


7 Commitment to the principle is exhibited, for example, in the frequently made 
charge that Jeffrey conditionalization fails to respect it and is for that reason inade- 
quate. For this objection, see, among others, Frank Doring, “Why Bayesian Psychology 
Is Incomplete,” Philosophy of Science, xvi (Proceedings) (1999): S379—89; Brian Skyrms, 
Choice and Chance (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 1986, 3°¢ ed.), and Bas van Fraassen, Laws 
and Symmetry (New York: Oxford, 1989). Marc Lange (“Is Jeffrey Conditionalization 
Defective by Virtue of Being Non-Commutative? Remarks on the Sameness of Sensory 
Experience,” Synthese, cxxi (2000): 393-403) also accepts the principle but denies 
Jeffrey conditionalization runs afoul of it. 

The principle is also sometimes endorsed by psychologists; see, for example, 
Jonathan Baron, Thinking and Deciding (New York: Cambridge, 2000), p. 197. 
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about how this Principle should be interpreted and applied in particu- 
lar cases; ultimately, considerable refinement will be needed. For now, 
however, I want to turn to an alternative descriptive model of how 
individuals respond to evidence that seems to tell against their beliefs, 
a model which serves as a rival to Kripkean dogmatism as an account 
of the reasoning which underwrites the polarization phenomenon. 


II. AN ALTERNATIVE MODEL 


It is characteristic of the Kripkean dogmatist to treat apparent counter- 
evidence in a dismissive manner. Indeed, a Kripkean dogmatist need 
not even attend to the specific content of such evidence: as soon as he 
knows that a given piece of evidence tells against one of his beliefs, he 
knows all that he needs to know in order to employ his general policy; 
he thus pays it no further heed. The suggestion that You and I are 
Kripkean dogmatists is no doubt an unflattering one. I am thus happy 
to réport that You and I do not seem to be dogmatists in this sense. 
That is, individuals who have participated in the relevant experiments 
typically do not pay less attention to counterevidence than to support- 
ing evidence. Indeed, the opposite seems to be true: far from paying 
less attention to counterevidence, it seems that we pay more attention 
to it.® 

Why would paying more attention to counterevidence give rise to 
the polarization phenomenon? As a point of comparison, consider 
the way in which one’s disbelieving the conclusion of an argument 
might play a role in one’s uncovering a flaw in that argument—-say, 
a subtle equivocation between the argument’s premises and its conclu- 
sion. Typically, if one believes that p, then one also believes (or at least, 
is disposed to believe) that there are no sound arguments for not-p. 
When one is presented with what purports to be a sound argument 
for not-p, one is thus disposed to view that argument with a greater 
measure of suspicion and to subject it to closer scrutiny. And the more 
one subjects the argument to close scrutiny, the more likely one is to 
find a flaw in that argument if in fact there is some flaw to be found. 
Of course, individuals can, and not infrequently do, recognize that 
particular arguments are flawed even when they agree with the con- 
clusions of those arguments. But in general, there is evidence which 
suggests that our sensitivity to even formal fallacies is not invariant 
with respect to our prior attitude toward the conclusions of the argu- 
ments in which those fallacies are embedded. All else being equal, in- 
dividuals tend to be more adept at detecting fallacies when the fallacy 


` 8 See, for example, the discussion in Gilovich (op. cit.), chapter 3, especially pages 
54—56. - Ss 
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occurs in an argument for a conclusion which they disbelieve, than 
when the same fallacy occurs in an argument for a conclusion which 
they believe.” 

What holds for formal fallacies in arguments holds for methodolog- 
ical problems in statistical studies as well: in the-psychological studies 
which demonstrated the polarization phenomenon, individuals man- 
ifested heightened sensitivity to methodological problems in studies 
when the results of those studies seemed to tell against their beliefs. 
Indeed, psychologists who have discussed the phenomenon some- 
times emphasize the extent to which individuals prove adept in iden- 
tifying genuine limitations or weaknesses in studies that conflict with 
their prior beliefs. Here, for example, is Gilovich: 


The results of this experiment were striking. The participants considered 
the study that provided evidence consistent with their prior beliefs ... to 
be a well-conducted piece of research that provided important evidence 
concerning the effectiveness of capital punishment. In contrast, they un- 
covered numerous flaws in the research that contradicted their initial 
beliefs .... Now consider what the participants in this experiment did 
not do. They did not misconstrue the evidence against their position 
as more favorable than it really was. They correctly saw hostile findings 
as hostile findings. Nor did the participants simply ignore or dismiss 
these negative results. Instead, they carefully scrutinized the studies that 
produced these unexpected findings and came up with criticisms that 
were largely appropriate ... (op. cit., p. 54). 


Of course, all of this might lead one to think that You and I are 
guilty, not of giving too much scrutiny to evidence that seems to tell 
against our beliefs, but rather of giving too little scrutiny to evidence 
that seems to tell in their favor. Or better: perhaps our fault lies in the 
fact that we subject such evidence to different levels of scrutiny. That 
is, perhaps whatever absolute level of scrutiny we ought to devote to 
newly encountered evidence—indeed, even if no absolute level of 
scrutiny is rationally required of us—in any case, the one thing that 
we are rationally required not to do is to devote different levels of 
scrutiny to evidence depending on how well it coheres with our prior 
beliefs. (Here as elsewhere, formal normative requirements, that is, 
ones requiring consistency in some broad sense of that term, might 
seem easier to defend than more substantive ones.) 

I-will take up this natural thought shortly. First, however, I want to 
examine another psychological mechanism that seems to play a role 


’ See, for example, Jonathan St.B.T. Evans, J.L. Barston, and Paul Pollard, “On the Con- 
flict between Logic and Belief in Syllogistic Reasoning,” -Memory and Cognition, x1 (1983): 
295-306, and Evans, Bias in Human Reasoning (Hove, UK: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1989). - 


- 
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in underwriting the- polarization phenomenon, a mechanism ‘that is 
structurally similar to the one we have just considered although some- 
what more subtle in its operation. In fact, it is another manifestation of 
our tendency to devote more thought to evidence which seems to tell 
_ against our beliefs than to evidence which seems to tell in their favor: 


For a given body of data and a given hypothesis which purports to ex- 
plain that data, the extent to which one is disposed to search for alter- 
native explanations of the data is not independent of one’s prior 
attitude toward the hypothesis. 


Thus, suppose that one is presented with evidence E and that hypoth- 
esis His a potential explanation of £ roughly, His the sort of thing which, 
if true, would account for why Fis true.” If one is convinced that H is 
true prior to learning that £E is true, then, all else being equal, upon 
learning E one is disposed to treat H as the actual explanation of E 
and to increase one’s confidence that His true on the basis of E, which 
one treats as confirming evidence for H (at least, provided that one 
does not also already believe some alternative hypothesis which is also 
a potential explanation of £). If, on the other hand, one is convinced 
that His false prior to learning Æ, then, upon learning E, one is more 
likely to search for some alternative explanation H* to account for £. 
And, all else being equal, the more cognitive resources one devotes 
to the task of searching for alternative explanations, the more likely 
one is hit upon such an explanation, if in fact there is an alternative 
to be found. 

To illustrate with reference to the example of capital punishment: 
suppose that You and I are informed that two neighboring states, A 
and B, differ in that 


Fact 1: State A, but not State B, has capital punishment, and 
Fact 2: State A,has a lower murder rate than State B. 


The hypothesis of Deterrence is a potential explanation of Fact 2: it 
is the kind of hypothesis which, if true, would account for why Fact 2 
holds. Given that I initially believe Deterrence, when I learn Fact 2 
I am disposed to conclude straightaway that Deterrence is thé actual 
explanation of that fact and to increase my confidence. that Deter- 
rence is true as a result. On the other hand, given that You initially dis- 
believe Deterrence, You are more likely to search for some alternative 


10-This is somewhat overly simple as a characterization of what it is to be a potential 
explanation, but the complexities need not concern us here. For further discussion, see 
Peter Lipton, Inference to the Best Explanation (New York: Routledge, 1991), especially 
chapter 4. i i - 
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explanation in order to explain why Fact 2 holds. Suppose that as a 
result of your efforts, You do find some plausible alternative potential 
explanation. Having done so, You will increase the credence that you 
give to Deterrence in thé light of Fact 2 to a lesser degree, inasmuch 
as You are aware of a plausible alternative potential explanation of 
which I am unaware. (One way of thinking about what is happening: 
for You but not for Me, the plausible alternative steals some of the cre- 
dence that would otherwise go to Deterrence.) As You and I continue 
to respond to incoming evidence in the light of our prior beliefs in 
this way, the net effect is that we are pushed further and further apart. 
This then, is another aspect of a psychological model that is itself a 
rival hypothesis to Kripkean dogmatism as the mechanism which un- 
derwrites the phenomenon of polarization. 

Let us suppose that this is in fact an accurate description of how our 
prior beliefs sometimes influence hypothesis generation. What nor- 
mative significance (if any) would this have? The normative issues that 
arise here are not completely straightforward. Of course, if one’s con- 
viction that some hypothesis is false leads one to try to explain away 
apparently supporting data by attributing them to some implausible 
and ad hoc alternative hypothesis, then one’s doing so is unjustified. 
On the other hand, suppose that one’s conviction and the search that 
it prompts leads one to hit upon what is in fact a formidable alterna- 
tive explanation of the data, a hypothesis which does warrant serious 
consideration. The key epistemological fact here is the following: 


The Key Epistemological Fact: For a given body of evidence and a given 
hypothesis that purports to explain that evidence, how confident one 
should be that the hypothesis is true on the basis of the evidence de- 
pends on the space of alternative hypotheses of which one is aware. 


In general, how strongly a given body of evidence confirms a hypothe- 
sis is not solely a matter of the intrinsic characters of the evidence and 
the hypothesis. (Nor is it solely a matter of their intrinsic characters 
together with one’s background theory of how the world works.) 
Rather, it also depends on the presence or absence of plausible com- 
petitors in the field. It is because of this that the mere articulation of a 
plausible alternative hypothesis can dramatically reduce how likely 
the original hypothesis is on one’s present evidence." 


"The point was forcefully pressed by Hilary Putnam in the 1960s as a reason for 
doubting that Carnap’s vision for inductive logic was a well-conceived research pro- 
gram. The relevant papers are collected in his Mathematics, Matter and Method (New 
York: Cambridge, 1975). Paul Horwich, Probability and Evidence (New York: Cambridge, 
1982), concedes the general epistemological point but argues that a broadly Carnapian 
confirmation theory can successfully accommodate it. Charles Chihara, “Some Problems 
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Consider an historical example that is often thought to illustrate 
this normative phenomenon. Many organisms manifest special char- 
acteristics that enable them to flourish in their typical environments. 
According to the Design Hypothesis, this is due to the fact that such or- 
ganisms were so designed by an Intelligent Creator (that is, God). The 
Design Hypothesis is a potential explanation of the relevant facts: if 
true, it would account for the facts in question. How well-supported 
is the Design Hypothesis by the relevant evidence? Plausibly, the intro- 
duction of the Darwinian Hypothesis as a competitor in the nineteenth 
century significantly diminished the support enjoyed by the Design 
Hypothesis. That is, even if there had been no reason to prefer the 
Darwinian Hypothesis to the Design Hypothesis, the mere fact that 
the Design Hypothesis is no longer the only potential explanation in 
the field tends to erode (to some extent at least) how much credence 
the Design Hypothesis merits on the basis of the relevant considerations. 

For the sake of explicitness, let us bring the psychological and nor- 
mative considerations together. As a psychological matter, when we 
encounter data that seem to go against what we believe, we are dis- 
posed to devote resources to the project of generating rival hypothe- 
ses to account for that data. To the extent that we are successful in 
generating plausible rivals, apparent counterevidence gets considered 
against a relatively rich space of alternative explanatory hypotheses. 
This fact tends to diminish the extent to which any particular hypothe- 
sis in the field gets confirmed or disconfirmed by the original evidence, 
inasmuch as the competitors tend to divide up the support conferred 
by the novel evidence among them. That is, the support which any one 
of the hypotheses receives is diluted by the presence of the others. (This 
last fact is a normative consequence of the operation of the relevant 
psychological process.) On the other hand, when we encounter evi- 
dence that is plausibly explained by things that.we already believe, 
we typically do not devote additional resources attempting to generate 
alternatives. Data that seem to support hypotheses that are already be- 
lieved thus tend to get considered against a comparatively impover- 
ished or sparse background of alternative hypotheses. As a result of 
the less competitive milieu, the support conferred by the new evidence 
is not siphoned away, and thus tends to go in relatively undiluted form 
to the already accepted hypothesis. Over time, this invisible hand 


for Bayesian Confirmation Theory,” British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, XXXVII 
(1987): 551-60, argues that orthodox Bayesianism founders on the same point. A good 
discussion of the general issue is John Earman, Bayes or Bust (Cambridge: MIT, 1992), 
chapter 7. . pa 
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process tends to bestow a certain competitive advantage to our prior 
beliefs with respect to confirmation and disconfirmation. . 

How do the psychological tendencies considered in this section— 
tendencies which apparently underwrite the polarization phenomenon— 
compare to Kripke-style dogmatism? In one important and salient 
respect, the way that You and I respond to new evidence resembles 
Kripke-style dogmatism, in that both involve treating incoming evi- 
dence differently depending on how such evidence fits or fails to fit 
with one’s prior beliefs. There is an important asymmetry in the way 
that we respond to evidence that seems to tell against our prior beliefs 
and evidence that seems to tell in their favor. In another respect, the way 
You and I respond to our evidence differs significantly from Kripke-style 
dogmatism, in that evidence which seems to tell against our prior beliefs 
typically occasions more thought than other evidence (as opposed to sim- 
ply being dismissed as misleading). 

Still, are not You and I every bit as unreasonable as the Kripkean 
dogmatist? The time has come to pursue this question in more depth. 


II. NORMATIVE IMPLICATIONS 


We should, I think, distinguish carefully between (i) questions about 
the rationality of devoting greater scrutiny to apparent counter- 
evidence in the relevant ways, and (ii) questions about the rationality 
or epistemic status of the beliefs that result from doing so. One might 
think that such circumspection is unnecessary. After all, it is natural 
to think that if the practice of devoting greater scrutiny to apparent 
counterevidence is unreasonable, then the beliefs at which one arrives 
by engaging in that practice are themselves unreasonable, and that, 
on the other hand, if the practice is not unreasonable, then the beliefs 
at which one arrives in this way need not be unreasonable either. 
However, there are good reasons to proceed cautiously here. On what 
I take to be the correct view of these matters, questions about how 
much time or effort one should devote to scrutinizing a given study 
or piece of evidence are practical questions. Thus, whether it is reason- 
able for one to spend additional time pondering a given study, or at- 
tempting to think of some alternative explanation of a given fact, 
might very well depend upon whether one has to leave immediately 
in order to catch one’s flight. Typically, the reasons that one has to 
devote further thought to a given study or piece of evidence (if any) 
compete with other practical considerations. In such cases, rationality 
is always in part a matter of opportunity cost, in the economists’ sense. 
On the other hand, how confident it is reasonable for one to be that 
some proposition is true typically does not depend on considerations 
such as whether one has to leave immediately in order to catch one’s 
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flight. Rather, how confident it is reasonable for one to be that some 
proposition is true is a matter (at least in paradigmatic cases) of how 
well-supported that proposition is by one’s evidence.” In what follows, 
my ultimate focus will be on the epistemic status of the beliefs at which 
You and I arrive when we devote more thought to apparent counter- 
evidence in the characteristic ways described above. I begin, however, 
by making some observations about the practice itself. 

In considering the tendency to devote greater scrutiny to apparent 
counterevidence, we might picture someone who deliberately and 
self-consciously adopts this as a policy, perhaps with an eye toward 
maintaining or further bolstering his or her original views. (One re- 
solves that one will devote more time and effort to searching for alter- 
native explanations of data that seem to support hypotheses that one 
presently disbelieves, and so on.) However, it would be misleading, I 
think, to picture the characteristic tendency of individuals: to devote 
more thought to counterevidence on this model, as the manifestation 
of a consciously adopted policy. On the contrary, the tendency to de- 
vote more thought to that which violates or runs counter to one’s ex- 
pectations would seem to be the natural or default state, which 
prevails unless one deliberately makes a conscious effort to devote 
equal thought to those considerations which seem to support what 
one already believes. I believe that you are an honest person; I thus 
take apparent manifestations of your honesty at face value. In con- 
trast, a seeming deviation on your part from what I expect from you 
gives me pause and becomes an occasion for further reflection on my 
part: Is there some alternative interpretation of what you said or did 
which would allow me to reconcile your behavior with the view of you 
that I have held up until now? Such patterns of reaction are, one sus- 
pects, utterly commonplace, perhaps even pervasive. A norm accord- 
ing to which it is incumbent upon us to devote equal consideration to 
any novel experience, regardless of how well it fits or fails to fit with 
what we believe, would be an extremely demanding one. Indeed, one 
might suspect that it is a norm with respect to which we would be in 
near constant violation. 

Sull, wouldn’t we consistently follow such a norm if we were ideally 
rational? As we have noted, one manifestation of our lack of even- 
handedness in responding to new evidence is our tendency to devote 


!? For development and defense of these ideas, including further reflection on the 
relevant contrast, see my “The Rationality of Belief and Some Other Propositional 
Attitudes,” in Philosophical Studies, cx (2002): 163-96, and “Epistemic Rationality as 
Instrumental Rationality: A Critique,” in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, LXVI, 
3 (2003): 612-40. 
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fewer cognitive resources to searching for alternative explanations of 
a given fact when we already believe some hypothesis that would ac- 
count for that fact than when we do. not. Isn’t this just obviously an 
unreasonable practice? 

Here is a reason for thinking that it is not. Compare the practice of 
science. It is often claimed that the sciences (at least, the mature 
sciences) are to some extent anomaly-driven, in the following sense.” 
At any given time, there is a substantial range of phenomena that is 
well accounted for by currently accepted theory. The phenomena are 
exactly what one would expect given the truth of the accepted theory, 
the theory offers plausible and generally satisfying explanations of 
why particular events occur as they do, and so on. At the same time, 
there are various anomalies: salient phenomena that are not explica- 
ble in terms of the accepted theory, or worse, which stand in at least 
some prima facie tension with it. To this extent then, the anomalies 
seem to disconfirm or tell against the accepted theory. 

Scientists do not treat the anomalous phenomena and the non- 
anomalous phenomena on a par. On the one hand, scientists devote 
relatively little attention and effort to attempting to devise plausible 
alternative explanations of phenomena for which the currently ac- 
cepted theory already offers a plausible explanation. On the other 
hand, scientists devote a great deal of attention and effort attempting 
to generate hypotheses that allow the existence of the anomalies to be 
reconciled with the currently accepted theory (tothe extent that such 
is possible). Assuming that this is in fact a fair characterization of one 
aspect of actual scientific practice, we can ask: Are scientists unreason- 
able for behaving in this way? To what extent (if any) does their pro- 
ceeding in this way impugn the rationality of science itself? 

I do not believe that scientists are unreasonable for devoting more 
resources (intellectual or otherwise) attempting to generate novel ex- 
planations for anomalous phenomena than they do for phenomena 
that are already explained by the theory that they currently accept. 
(Indeed, one might very well think that to proceed in any other way 
would be unreasonable.) If this is correct, then the next question 
would seem to be the following: Why think that what is reason- 
able in the context of scientific inquiry is unreasonable at the level 
of the individual thinker? Perhaps there is some reason for pull- 
ing the two apart. Still, one might be understandably hesitant to 


3 The point is an especially prominent theme in Thomas Kuhn’s The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions (Chicago: University Press, 1962), although it is, I believe, much 
more generally acknowledged than some of the more contentious claims of that work. 
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declare that a practice which seems perfectly reasonable for scien- 
tists gua scientists (and indeed, which might very well be extremely 
conducive to scientific progress) is unreasonable when employed by 
ordinary thinkers. 

In general, the psychology of recent decades has not often shied 
away from claiming that human beings are significantly less rational 
than had traditionally been thought. It is noteworthy then, that some 
of the psychologists who have studied the polarization phenomenon 
have been quite reluctant simply to declare the relevant cognitive be- 
havior unreasonable. Thus, Gilovich cautions as follows: 


At first blush, such uneven treatment of new information strikes most 
people as completely unjustified and potentially pernicious. It conjures 
up images, for example, of close-minded people disregarding a person’s 
individual characteristics in deference to some invalid ethnic, gender, or 
occupational stereotype; it brings to mind examples of individuals and 
groups adhering to outmoded dogma .... On closer inspection, however, 
the question of how impartial we should be in evaluating information 
that confirms or refutes our preconceptions is far more subtle and com- 
plicated than most people realize .... the issue is complicated because it 
is also inappropriate and misguided to go through life weighing all facts 
equally and reconsidering one’s beliefs anew each time an antagonistic — 
fact is encountered ... (op. cit., pp. 50-51). 


Especially notable here is the view of Charles Lord, Lee Ross, and 
Mark Lepper, authors of the original capital punishment study: 


It is worth commenting explicitly about the normative status of our sub- 
jects’ apparent biases.... [T]here can be no real quarrel with a willingness 
to infer that studies supporting one’s theory-based expectations are 
more probative than, or methodologically superior to, studies that contra- 
dict one’s expectations. When an ‘objective truth’ is known or strongly 
assumed, then studies whose outcomes reflect that truth may reasonably 
be given greater credence than studies whose outcomes fail to reflect that 
truth (op. cit., P- 2106). 


t 


Indeed, Lord, Ross, and Lepper suggest that You and I are properly 
subject to criticism only insofar as our initial convictions are held 
more strongly than is warranted by our opia evidence (op. cit., 
pp. 2106-07). `> ; 

Notice that this normative view, namely, that it is appropriate to give 
more weight to studies that cohere with one’s prior opinions provided 
that those opinions are adequately justified by one’s original evi- 
dence, would seem to license a modest form of Kripkean dogmatism. 
(Unlike full-fledged Kripkean dogmatism, one is not entitled to give 
zero weight to counterevidence, but one is permitted to.discount such 
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evidence to some significant extent.) Like full-fledged Kripkean dogma- 
tism, the normative view in question can be shown to be false by appeal 
to the Commutativity of Evidence Principle. For again, let E represent 
some collection of evidence which has the following properties: 


(i) There is some proper subset of E, E*, such that: if E* represented 
one’s total evidence with respect to H, then one would be justified in 
believing that H is true on its basis, and 

(ii) There is another proper subset of E, E**, such that: if E** repre- 
sented one’s total evidence with respect to H, then one would be 
justified in believing that H is false on its basis. 


Suppose that over time, one gradually accumulates evidence that bears 
on H, until one’s total relevant evidence consists of E. Now compare 
two different possible histories of: how one might have arrived at that 
point. In Case 1, one first accumulates the evidence which comprises 
E*, forms the justified belief that His true, and thus gives less weight to 
all of the subsequently considered evidence that counts against H. In 
Case 2, one first accumulates the evidence which comprises £**, forms 
the justified belief that H is false, and thus gives less weight to all of 
the subsequently considered evidence that counts in favor of H. One 
thus ends up more confident that H is true in Case | than in Case 2, 
despite the fact that one has the same evidence in both cases, because 
of purely historical facts about the temporal order in which the ele- 
ments of E were acquired. 

Indeed, one might think that the Commutativity of Evidence Prin- 
ciple can do even more work here. We have emphasized the signifi- 
cant differences between the way in which You and I respond to 
evidence in the light of-our prior beliefs and the way in which the 
Kripkean dogmatist does. Still, one might think that the views at which ~ 
You and I arrive by responding to our evidence in this way can also be 
shown to be unreasonable by appeal to the Commutativity of Evi- 
dence Principle, in a parallel manner. For if the “alternative model” 
outlined above is in fact accurate as a descriptive account, then it 
looks as though purely historical facts about the order in which You 
and I acquire our evidence will often make a difference to what we 
end up believing. Thus, consider some early time t, before I had 
any opinion at all about whether the hypothesis of Deterrence 1s true. 
At time 4, I receive evidence which suggests that Deterrence is true, 
and I take up the corresponding belief in response. I thus respond to 
subsequently encountered evidence.in. the manner characteristic of a 
believer-in Deterrence, as opposed to the manner characteristic of 
someone who disbelieves Deterrence or the manner characteristic 
of someone who neither believes nor disbelieves Deterrence. Thus, 
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when at some still later time tə I encounter evidence which seems to 
tell against Deterrence, I am disposed to respond differently to this 
evidence in virtue of my belief. Among other things, I am disposed 
to generate for consideration alternative explanations of the apparent 
counterevidence. I am thus more likely to consider the bearing of the 
apparent counterevidence to Deterrence against a relatively enriched 
background of alternatives, and this in turn tends to diminish the ex- 
tent to which the apparent counterevidence disconfirms Deterrence 
for me, inasmuch as its probative force is somewhat diluted by the pres- 
ence of the various rivals. On the other hand, suppose that I had en- 
countered the same two pieces of evidence in the reverse order. If I 
had first encountered the evidence that suggests that Deterrence is 
false, then I would have taken up that belief, and I would respond to 
subsequently encountered evidence in the manner characteristic of 
someone who holds it. In particular, when I subsequently encounter 
the evidence that seems to suggest that Deterrence is true, it is this piece 
of evidence which is more likely to get considered against an enriched 
background of competing hypotheses and thereby to have its bearing 
on any one hypothesis lessened. 

The suspiciousness of this is perhaps even greater when we focus 
once again on the interpersonal case of two individuals who have 
been exposed to both pieces of evidence, differing only in the order 
in which they encountered that evidence. If they both reason in the 
way described, the model predicts that they might very well end up 
with different levels of confidence towards the proposition that capital 
punishment is a deterrent, despite apparently having the same total 
evidence. In that case, it looks as though two individuals who share 
the same total evidence end up believing different things because of 
historical facts about the relative order in which they encountered the 
elements that comprise that total evidence. If we say.that each might 
nonetheless be reasonable in believing as he does, then this would 
seem to be a straightforward violation of the Commutativity of Evi- 
dence Principle. 

However, this line of reasoning is mistaken. Initial appearances to 
the contrary, individuals in the above scenario do not violate the Prin- 
ciple when it is properly understood. This is because, when individuals 
reason in the.envisaged way, they do not in fact end up with the same 
total evidence in the relevant sense. Here we should distinguish be- 
tween two different senses of ‘evidence’, a broad sense and a narrow 
sense. Evidence in the narrow sense consists of relevant information 
about the world. Statistical information about murder rates is, per- 
haps, a paradigm of evidence in the narrow sense. As a rough rule 
of thumb: evidence in the narrow sense consists of things that it would 
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be natural to call ‘data’. In the narrow sense of evidence, the individ- 
uals in the scenario described above have the same total evidence. On 
the other hand, we can also speak about evidence in the broad sense. 
Evidence in the broad sense includes everything of which one is aware 
that makes a difference to what one is justified in believing. Clearly, 
evidence in the broad sense includes evidence in the narrow sense, 
inasmuch as relevant data or information of which one is aware typt 
cally does make a difference to what one is justified believing. But 
one’s evidence in the broad sense will include, not only evidence in 
the narrow sense of data, but also things such as the space of alterna- 
tive hypotheses of which one is aware. For (by the Key Epistemic Fact) 
which hypotheses one is aware of can make a difference to what one is 
justified in believing. Now, even if two individuals have exactly the 
same evidence in the narrow sense, they'might have different evi- 
dence in broad sense, in virtue of differing with respect to the set 
of hypotheses of which they are aware. But if they have different evi- 
dence in the broad sense, then they might differ in what they are jus- 
tified in believing, despite having exactly the same evidence in the 
sense of data. (Again, this will be admitted by anyone who accepts 
the Key Epistemic Fact.) . 

On the present view then, the following is true. For any given body 
of total evidence—where total evidence is understood as evidence in 
the broad sense—the order in which the constituent pieces of evidence 
are acquired makes no difference to what it is reasonable to believe. If 
one had arrived at the same body of total evidence by encountering the 
constituent pieces of evidence in a different order, one would be justi- 
fied in believing exactly what one is justified in believing as things actu- 
ally stand. Thus, the Commutativity.of Evidence Principle is respected. 
On the other hand, historical facts.about when one acquires a given 
piece of evidence might very well make a causal difference to which 
body of total, evidence one ultimately ends up with. One acquires a 
given piece of evidence at an early stage of inquiry; this might very well 
influence the subsequent course of inquiry in various ways, by way of 
making a difference to how one subsequently thinks and acts (which 
possibilities one considers, which routes get explored as the most prom- 
ising and fruitful, and so on). And this in turn can make a difference to 
what evidence one ends up with. In such cases, there is an undeniable 
element of path-dependence. It is an interesting question, I think, how 
troubled we should be by the specter of such path-dependence (if we 
should be troubled at all). Is it enough to undermine the reasonable- 
ness of one’s believing as one does, that one. might very easily have ar- 
rived at a different body of total evidence, that one’s having arrived at 
this particular body.of evidence is in various ways a highly contingent, 
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fragile matter? (In some extremely close possible worlds, one’s total 
evidence is significantly different.) lam not convinced that it is: I think 
that if one’s beliefs are ones that it would otherwise be reasonable to 
hold in the light of one’s total evidence, then the fact that it is a highly 
contingent, fragile matter that one has this particular body of total evi- 
dence rather than some other is not enough to undermine the reason- 
ableness of one’s believing as one does. 

However, one might think that there is a special feature with respect 
to the case at hand. Here, not only does one know that one easily could 
have had different total evidence, but one also has some idea about the 
direction in which one’s actual total evidence is likely to be skewed, 
namely, that it is likely to be skewed in the direction of those beliefs 
that one held at the outset. One might then think that one ought to 
correct for the operation of the relevant psychological mechanisms, by 
being less confident of those beliefs that are likely to have been the 
past beneficiaries of the mechanisms. In short, to the extent that the 
invisible hand becomes visible, one ought to correct for its operation. 

I believe that this last thought is correct. Those few of us who are 
aware of the phenomenon of belief polarization—a group which in- 
cludes, presumably, readers of the present paper—ought to be less 
confident of beliefs that are likely to have benefited from the under- 
lying psychological mechanisms. The psychological mechanisms in 
question constitute biasing factors inasmuch as they influence the evi- 
dence which one ends up with in a systematic, directed way. (That is, 
the evidence one ends up with is likely to be a biased sample of the evi- 
dence that one would have had if the relevant psychological mecha- 
nisms were not operative.) 

From this, of course, it does not follow that the average person who 
is presumably unaware of the phenomenon of belief polarization is un- 
reasonable in believing in accordance with his or her total evidence— 
even if her having that body of total evidence rather than some other is 
partially due to the past operation of the relevant kind of biasing fac- 
tors. In general, the fact that distorting or biasing factors played a role 
in One’s-arriving at total evidence E does not make it unreasonable to 
believe in accordance with E, provided that one is unaware of the op- 
eration of those factors; what would be unreasonable would be to fail 
to adjust one’s views upon learning of the role played by those distort- 
ing or biasing factors. Thus, suppose that you are my only source of 
information about what kind of person Leopold is, and I have no rea- 
son to distrust your reports on the subject. Nevertheless, you always 
pass along any information about Leopold that casts him in an unfa- 
vorable light while systematically withholding information that casts 
him in a favorable one. In these circumstances, it is not unreasonable 
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for me to hold a negative opinion of Leopold on the basis of the infor- 
mation available to me; what would be unreasonable would be to fail to 
adjust my view upon learning of your role in biasing my evidence with 
respect to the question. (In this latter case, of course, my total evidence 
would have changed in a crucial way.) 

In general, accurately proportioning one’s beliefs to one’s total evi- 
dence suffices for believing reasonably. But facts of which one is com- 
pletely unaware are not eligible for inclusion among one’s total 
evidence. For this reason, J think that we should admit that the beliefs 
of someone who responds to evidence in the way described here can 
be reasonable, provided that he is completely unaware of the fact that 
his evidence is likely to be biased in this way. In presenting these ideas 
in various forums, I have found considerable sympathy for this verdict, 
but also some resistance, as well as no small amount of ambivalence. I 
will end this section by offering a speculative diagnosis of why many of 
us—for I include myself here—tend to have somewhat soft intuitions 
about this sort-of case. When you pass along information that casts 
Leopold in an unfavorable light, while filtering out information that 
casts him in a favorable one, the evidence which I end up with is in 
effect a biased sample of the evidence that I would have had, had you 
not acted in this way (and no similar distorting factor had operated 
instead). That my belief is nonetheless a reasonable one, despite 
being based on an unrepresentative sample -of evidence, is due to 
the fact that I am nonculpably oblivious to this. But perhaps there 
is also another factor that is relevant here: the biasing factor is com- 
pletely external to me, not only in the sense that it operates wholly 
outside of my ken, but also in the sense that my own agency plays 
no role in the relevant mechanism. Notice -that in this respect, a per- 
son who subjects apparent counterevidence to greater scrutiny (and 
thus tends to arrive at what is in fact a biased sample of the evidence 
that he would have wound up with otherwise) but is nonculpably igno- 
rant of this, seems to constitute something of an intermediate case. 
On the one hand, he is unaware of the fact that a biasing factor played 
a role in his arriving at this body of total evidence. On the other hand, 
his agency is complicit in the fact that he now possesses a biased sam- 
ple of evidence; the biasing mechanism is located in Aim. Perhaps this 
accounts for why intuitions about the status of beliefs arrived at in this 
way tend to be less firm than intuitions about more paradigmatic cases 
of rationality and irrationality. 


IV. A REMARK ON “THE GENETIC FALLACY” 


The following is, I believe, a not uncommon pattern. Relatively early 
on in life, one acquires a view about some controversial matter, a view 
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that is not shared—and indeed, is explicitly rejected—by some who 
have considered the question. Perhaps one even picks up the view 
at One’s Parent’s Knee. Once one first begins to hold the view, one 
retains it thereafter.'* Perhaps at various times one is somewhat more 
confident than at other times, but after one first comes to hold the 
view, one can from then on be correctly described as believing the 
relevant proposition. Over time, however, the reasons for which one 
holds the view evolve. (If pressed to defend one’s view now, the con- 
siderations that one would cite are different from the considerations 
that one would have cited then.) Indeed, perhaps reflection on one’s 
past self would prompt thoughts of the following sort: 


Looking back on it, the reasons for which I first came to hold this view 
were not particularly strong. Indeed, given the considerations available 
to me then, I was probably overly confident. However, this purely bio- 
graphical fact is not relevant to how confident J should be that the same 
belief is true now. For how confident I should be now depends purely on 
the reasons for and against the belief that I currently possess. Thus, even 
if at some point in the past I was overly confident, this is no reason for 
me to be any less confident of the view now, for I currently have stronger 
reasons for thinking that the view is true than J did then, reasons which 
do suffice to justify my present level of confidence. For me to think that 
the quality of the reasons for which my past self held the belief is some- 
how relevant to what I should think now would be to commit a version of 
the Genetic fallacy. 


This line of thought might seem unimpeachable. But for reasons 
that can perhaps be anticipated given the discussion to this point, 
I think that it proceeds too quickly. There are several reasons why 
some measure of suspicion would seem to be in order in such circum- 
stances. The point that I wish to emphasize is the following. Even if 
one can reasonably assume that one is giving due weight to all of the 
. relevant considerations of which one is currently aware, there are still 


‘4 A recent and interesting autobiographical account of this phenomenon by a phi- 
losopher is G.A. Cohen, If Yow re An Egalitarian, How Come You're So Rich? (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 2000). See especially chapters 1 and 2, “Paradoxes of Conviction,” and “A 
Montreal Communist Jewish Childhood.” 

15 In addition to the reason cited in the main text, there is this: to the extent that one 
now judges that one’s past reasons for holding the view in question were not sufficient 
to justify one’s past attitude towards it, one gains some negative inductive evidence 
about how reliable one is in weighing evidence of the relevant sort (presumably, one 
is making a mistake at some point, either now or then). J do not want to press this point 
too hard, however. Among other things: particularly in a case in which one first formed 
the relevant belief relatively early on in life, perhaps one can reasonably assume that 
one’s ability to assess accurately evidence of the relevant sort has improved with greater 
intellectual maturity. 
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reasons for suspicion when the belief has the relevant kind of pedigree. 
For as we have seen, the fact that a belief is held at earlier times can 
skew the total evidence that is available at later times, via characteristic 
biasing mechanisms, in a direction that is favorable to itself. The con- 
cern is not simply the banal point that an individual who has long 
held a given view might easily fall into overestimating how well sup- 
ported it is by the considerations available to him; rather, the very fact 
that he has .this particular body of considerations available, rather 
than one that is significantly less favorable, might very well be due to 
the fact that he has long been a believer. In deciding what level of 
confidence is appropriate, we should take into account the tendency 
of beliefs to serve as agents in their own confirmation. Moreover, inas- 
much as the possibility that the relevant biasing mechanisms played a 
role in skewing one’s total evidence is a cause for concern even when 
one’s original belief was initially based on adequate evidence, the rea- 
sons for concern would seem to be even stronger in a case in which 
one now judges that one’s earlier reasons were not particularly strong. 
Thus, unless one has some special reason to think that one does not 
respond to apparent counterevidence in the way that individuals typi- 
cally do, one should be less confident of beliefs with the relevant kind 
of history. 


V. CODA 


Descartes initiated modern philosophy when he embarked upon an 
intellectual project of immense ambition. According to his own ac- 
count, the project was inspired by his doubts about a view of the 
world that had been built upon opinions uncritically inherited in 
his youth. Concerned that his attempts to achieve anything worth- 
while in the sciences would inevitably be undermined.by the in- 
fluence of such opinions, he set out to begin anew, by suspending 
his commitment to everything that he had previously taken for 
granted. In attempting to determine what is true, he would begin 
with a cognitively clean slate. To do otherwise would be to load the 
dice at the very outset of inquiry, in a ae that would risk tainting its 
subsequent deliverances. 

By the twentieth century, if not earlier, this Cartesian project had 
become a popular target for detractors, including some thinkers of 
the highest rarik: Peirce saw the Cartesian aspiration to begin from a 
cognitively clean slate as naive at best and an invitation to stultifying 


In this respect then, it would seem to make sense for an individual so situated to 
“distrust reason” to a certain extent. See the stimulating discussion in Hilary Kornblith’s 
excellent essay “Distrusting Reason,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy, xir (1999): 181-96. 
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pretense and self-deception at worst.” Quine, following Neurath, 
repeatedly counseled us to think of our cognitive situation as analo- 
gous to the plight of sailors attempting to repair their ship on the open 
sea. Although particular planks might be removed, such change is of 
necessity piecemeal in character. Similarly, although particular pieces 
of the web of belief might be replaced (typically peripheral ones), any 
such change takes place against the unquestioned background pro- 
vided by the rest of the web; we can never stand outside the web of 
belief altogether. We never Start from Scratch. 

Perhaps it is true that the kind of cognitive purity which Descartes 
sought at the outset of his own inquiry is not a state which we can rea- 
sonably hope to attain. Still, even if that is so, we ought not to be cava- 
lier about this fact or to underestimate the potential costs which 
accompany it. And we ought not to despise the Cartesian aspiration 
to attain a kind of strong neutrality and objectivity, a position from 
which future inquiry might be conducted in such a way as to be maxi- 
mally- safe from being compromised by the seemingly inevitable 
weight of past opinion. For from the present vantage point, the radi- 
cal nature of the Cartesian project seems indicative of its author’s 
unusual sensitivity to what is in fact an all too pervasive phenomenon. 

THOMAS KELLY 
Princeton University 


“We must begin with all the prejudices which we actually have when we enter 
upon the study of philosophy. These prejudices are not to be dispelled by a 
maxim, for they are things which it does not occur to us can-be questioned. 
Hence, this initial skepticism will be mere self-deception, and not real doubt..” 
(Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, Charles Hartshorne, Paul Weiss, and A. 
Burks, eds. (Cambridge: Harvard, 1931-58), 2.265). 


And elsewhere: 


“There is but one state of mind from which you can ‘set out’, namely, the very 
state of mind in which you actually find yourself at the time you do ‘set out’—a 
state in which you are laden with an immense mass of cognition already formed, of 
which you cannot divest yourself if you would...” (5.416). 
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ALIEF AND BELIEF* 


n March 2007, 4000 feet above the floor of the Grand Canyon, a 

horseshoe-shaped cantilevered glass walkway was opened to the 

public. Extending 70 feet from the Canyon’s rim, the Grand Canyon 
Skywalk soon drew hundreds of visitors each day, among them New York 
Times reporter Edward Rothstein, who filed the following dispatch: 


A visitor to these stark and imposing lands of the Hualapai Indians on 
the western rim of the Grand Canyon knows what sensation is being 
promised at the journey’s climax. After-driving for a half-hour over 
bone olting dirt roads ... you take a shuttle bus from the parking lot .... 
You deposit all cameras at a security desk, slip on yellow surgical booties 
and stride out onto a horseshoe-shaped walkway with transparent sides 
"and walls that extends 70 feet into space, seemingly unsupported. 


Below the floor’s five layers of glass (protected from scratches by the 
booties) can be seen the cracked, sharp-edged rock face of the canyon’s 
rim and a drop of thousands of feet to the chasm below. The promise is 
the dizzying thrill of vertigo. 


And indeed, last week some visitors to this steel-supported walkway an- 
chored in rock felt precisely that. One woman, her left hand desperately 
grasping the 60-inch-high glass sides and the other clutching the arm of 
a patient security guard, didn’t dare move toward the transparent center 
of the walkway. The words imprinted on the $20 souvenir photographs 
taken of many venturesome souls herald completion of a daredevil stunt: 
“I did it!!!” 


Though some readers may find this story politically or aesthetically dis- 
turbing, none—I take it—find it perplexing.’ While the sarcasm of 


*J am grateful to the Yale University faculty lunch group for comments on a very 
early draft of this paper, and to audiences at Princeton University (March 2007), the 
Central American Philosophical Association meeting in Chicago (April 2007), and the 
Mind & Language Pretense Conference at University College, London (June 2007) for 
excellent questions, comments, objections, and suggestions regarding the talk which 
served as its immediate predecessor. For more recent discussion and comments, I thank 
John Bargh, Paul Bloom, Richard Brooks, Carolyn Caine, David Chalmers, Greg Currie, 
Paul Davies, Andy Egan, Roald Nashi, Elliot Paul, Eric Schwitzgebel, Ted Sider, Jason 
Stanley, Zoltan Gendler Szabó, and Jonathan Weinberg. 

I discuss additional aspects of the notion of alief in a companion article, “Alief in 
Action (and Reaction),” Mind & Language, xxu, 5 (November 2008): 552-85. 

' Rothstein, “Skywalk Review: Great Space, Glass Floor-Through, Canyon Views,” The 
New York Times (May 19, 2007). 

* Indeed, the story is a slight variation on the early modern “problem of the preci- 
pice, P EEEE AONE others—by Hume (Treatise 1.3.13.10, 148), Pascal (Pensées, 
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“venturesome souls” is surely well placed, and the price of the “I did 
itl!” photo is surely excessive, the basic phenomenon—that stepping 
onto a high transparent safe surface can induce feelings of vertigo—is 
both familiar and unmysterious.” 

How should we describe the cognitive state of those who manage to 
stride to the Skywalk’s center? Surely they believe that the walkway will 
hold: no one would willingly step onto a mile-high platform if they 
had even a scintilla of doubt concerning its stability. But alongside 
that belief there is something ‘else going on. Although the venture- 
some souls wholeheartedly believe that the walkway is completely safe, 
they also alieve something very different. The alief has roughly the fol- 
lowing content: “Really high up, long long way down. Not a safe place 
to be! Get off!” : 

In a series of ingenious studies spanning several decades, psy- 
chologist Paul Rozin has demonstrated a widespread tendency for 
well-educated Western adults to exhibit behaviors consonant with a 
commitment to the existence of “laws of sympathetic magic:” that 
“there can be a permanent transfer of properties from one object 

. to another by brief contact” (contagion) and that “the action taken 
on an object affects similar objects” (similarity) ..° 

So, for example, subjects are reluctant to drink from a glass of juice 
in which a completely sterilized dead cockroach has been stirred, 
hesitant to wear a laundered shirt that has been previously worn by 





section 44) and Montaigne (Essays, Donald Frame, trans. (Stanford: University Press, 
1957), p. 250). See Saul Traiger, “Reason Unhinged: Passion and the Precipice from 
Montaigne to Hume,” in Joyce Jenkins, Jennifer Whiting, and Chris Williams, eds., Per- 
sons and Passions: Essays in Honor of Annette Baier (Notre Dame: University Press, 2005), 
pp. 100-15. I discuss precipice cases in more detail in Gendler (op. cit.). 

* The physiological explanation, of course, is that there is a mismatch in input between 
the visual, vestibular and somatosensory systems. For discussion, see Thomas Brandt 
and R.B. Daroff, “The Multisensory Physiological and Pathological Vertigo Syndromes,” 
Annals of Neurology, vii, 3 (1980): 195-203; and Thomas Brandt, Vertigo: Its Multisensory 
Syndromes (New York: Springer, 1999/2003, second edition). 

‘Throughout my discussion, I am using the term ‘content’ in a somewhat idiosyn- 
cratic way, for want of a better term to describe the general notion that I wish to cap- 
ture. As I am using the term, content need not be propositional, and may include—as 
the example above makes clear—affective states and behavioral dispositions. 

5 Cf. J.G. Frazer, The New Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion (abridged) (New 
York: Macmillan, 1959; edited by T.H. Gaster, 1922; original work published 1890); Marcel 
Mauss, A General Theory of Magic, Robert Brain, trans. (New York: Norton, 1972; original 
work published 1902) (as cited in Paul Rozin, Linda Millman, and Carol Nemeroff, 
“Operation of the Laws of Systematic Magic in Disgust and Other Domains,” Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology, L, 4 (1986): 703-12). 

ê Rozin, Millman, and Nemeroff, op. cit. 
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someone they dislike, and loath to eat soup from a brand-new ‘bed- 
pan. They are disinclined to put their mouths on a piece of newly 
purchased vomit-shaped rubber (though perfectly willing to do so with 
sink stopper of similar size and material), averse to eating fudge that has 
been formed into the shape of dog feces, and far less accurate in throw- 
ing darts at pictures of faces of people they like than at neutral faces.’ 

‘How should we'describe the cognitive state’ of those who hesitate to 
eat the fecesshaped fudge or wear their adversary’s shirt? Surely they 
believe that the fudge has not changed its chemical composition, and 
that the shirt does not bear cooties*—just as they believe that that ‘the 
newly purchased bedpan is sterile and that the fake vomit is actually 
made of rubber: asked directly, subjects show no hesitation in endors- 
ing such claims. But alongside these beliefs there is something else 
going on. Although they believe that the items in question are harm- 
less; they also alieve something very different. The alief has roughly the 
following content: “Filthy object! Contaminated! Stay away!” 

Last month, when I was traveling to the APA Program: Committee 
meeting, I accidentally left my wallet at home. I noticed its absence 
when I arrived at the check-in desk at the Hartford Airport, and fully 
expected to be turned away from my flight. Much to my surprise, the 
desk agent simply wrote the words “No ID” on my boarding pass, and 
told me to allow for a few extra minutes at sécurity.’ The various scans 
showed nothing amiss, so I boarded my plane, flew to Baltimore, and 
made my way to the meeting site. 


"The descriptions of the cases make it clear that the experimenters go out of their 
way to avoid the possibility of any sort of confusion. In the fudge study, for example, 
“subjects were offered a piece of high-quality chocolate fudge, in a square shape, on a 
paper plate [and then] ate the piece .... [Next] two additional pieces of the same fudge 
were presented, each on its own paper plate.” Subjects were made explicitly aware that 
the two pieces come from the same initial source, and that the only difference between 
them is that “one piece was shaped in the form of a disc or muffin, the other in the 
shape of a surprisingly realistic piece of dog feces.” Despite recognizing that they con- 
tained identical ingredients, subjects showed a striking reluctance to consume the feces- 
shaped piece. See Rozin, Millman, and Nemeroff, op. cit., p. 705. 

8 For definition, see: http: //en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ Cooties. ApPAreni a ı roughly 
equivalent British term is ‘lurgi’. 

* Legally, one is not required to carry identification in order to fly. Rather, the Trans- 
portation Safety Administration (TSA) requires that airline passengers either “present 
identification to airline’ personnel before boarding or be subjected to a search that is 
more exacting than the routine search that passengers who present identification en- 
counter.” Cf. Gilmore v. Gonzales, 04-15736 D.C No. CV-02-03444-SI Opinion. (Full text at 
http://www.ca9.uscourts.gov/ca9/ newopinions.nsf/A6AE4C85241C517C88257101007 
B72EB/$file/0415736.pdf?openelement.) As a quick internet search for “flying without 
identification” will reveal, however, there is a gap between the law and the practice: there 
were, no doubt, additional features of my particular circumstance that led me to be offered 
this option. 
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Though the TSA may not require identification, restaurants and 
hotels do require payment, so when I got to Baltimore, I arranged to 
borrow money from a friend who was also attending the meeting. As 
he handed me the bills, I said: “Thanks so much for helping me out 
like this. It is really important for me to have this much cash since I 
don’t have my wallet.” Rooting through my bag as I talked, I continued: 
“Its a lot of cash to be carrying loose, though, so let me just stash it in 
my wallet ....” 

How should we describe my mental state as my fingers searched for 
my wallet to house the explicitly wallet-compensatory money? Surely I 
believed that I had left my wallet in New Haven; after all, the reason | 
was borrowing so much money was because I knew I had no credit 
cards or cash with me. But alongside that belief there was something 
else going on. Although I ‘believed that my wallet was several hunded 
miles away as I rooted through my bag, I simultaneously alieved some- 
thing very different. The alief had roughly the following content: 
“Bunch of money. Needs to go into a safe place. Activate wallet-retrieval 
motor routine now.” 


Charles is watching a horror movie about a terrible green slime. He 
cringes in his seat as the slime oozes slowly but relentlessly over the earth 
destroying everything in its path. Soon a greasy head emerges from the 
undulating mass, and two beady eyes roll around, finally fixing on the 
camera. The slime, picking up speed, oozes on a new course straight towards 
the viewers. Charles emits a shriek and clutches desperately at his chair.” 


How should we describe Charles’s cognitive state? Surely he does 
not believe that that he is in physical peril; as Kendall Walton writes 
“Charles knows perfectly well that the slime is not real and that he is 
in no danger” (ibid., p. 6). But alongside that belief there is something 
else going on. Although Charles believes that he is sitting safely in a chair 
in a theater in front of a movie screen, he also alieves something very 
different. The alief has roughly the following content: “Dangerous 
two-eyed creature heading towards me! H-e-l-p ...! Activate fight or 
flight adrenaline now!” 


I. INTRODUCING ALIEF 
I.1. BeliefBehavior Mismatch and Belief-Discordant Alief. In each of the 
cases presented above, it seems clear what the subject believes’: that 


1 Kendall Walton, “Fearing Fictions,” this JOURNAL, LXXV, 8 (January 1978): 5-27, 
see p. 5. 

1! Although belief is clearly one of the central notions in epistemology, the question 
of what belief is has been (with important exceptions) underexplored in this context. 
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the walkway is safe, that the substance is edible or potable, that the 
wallet is in New Haven, that the theater is in no danger of being in- 
vaded by slime, and so on. Ask the subject directly and she will show 
no hesitation in endorsing such claims as true. Ask her to bet, and this 
is where she will place her money. Ask her to think about what her 
other beliefs imply and this is what she will conclude. Look at her over- 
arching behavior and this is what it will point to. At the same time, the 
belief fails to be accompanied by certain belief-appropriate behaviors 
and attitudes: something is awry. 

When else do we find this sort of belief-behavior mismatch? One 
sort of case is that of deliberate deception. If I believe that I have a 
winning hand, but I am trying to mislead you into thinking that I do 
not, I will behave in ways discordant with my belief. But clearly, this is 
not a good model for the cases just considered: Charles is not trying to 
fool the movie-maker; Rozin’s subjects are not trying to mislead the 
experimenters. In contrast to the cases of deliberate deception, the 
beliefbehavior mismatch in our cases is not the result of something 
other-directed and deliberately controlled. 

Perhaps, then, it is akin to a case of self-deception? A self-deceived 
subject believes, say, that her child has committed some terrible crime, 
but somehow brings herself to represent the situation—both to herself 
and to others—as if she believed precisely the opposite, resulting in 





(Of course, there have been extensive discussions of this question in the context 
of philosophy of mind (for an overview, see section 1, of Eric Schwitzgebel, “Belief,” 
The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2006 Edition), Edward N. Zalta, ed., URL = 
http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/ fall2006/entries/belief/).) But (with some impor- 
tant exceptions) this literature has remained largely insulated from the literature in epis- 
temology). One might think a simple characterization would suffice—something like: 
“To believe a proposition is to hold it to be true” (Simon Blackburn, The Oxford Dictionary 
of Philosophy (New York: Oxford, 1996), p. 40). But, for reasons that David Velleman 
brings out nicely (Velleman, “On the Aim of Belief,” in The Possibility of Practical Reason 
(New York: Oxford, 2000), pp. 244-82), this will not quite do (at least, not without a 
careful spelling out of what “hold to be true” amounts to; which just pushes the ques- 
tion one step back). Moreover, the issue is complicated by there being at least two 
apparently different fundamental notions of belief: what H.H. Price calls the “occur- 
rence” or “traditional” view—that to believe a proposition is to be in a mental state 
with a particular sort of introspectively available feature, such as “vivacity” or “liveliness” 
or “solidity” (a view he attributes to, among others, Descartes, Hume, Spinoza, Cardinal 
Newman and Cook Wilson)—and what he calls the “dispositional” or “modern” view— 
that to believe a proposition is to be disposed to act in certain ways (a view he attributes 
to, among others, Alexander Bain, R.B. Braithwaite, and Gilbert Ryle). See Price, Belief 
(London: Allen and Unwin, 1969). I will have more to say about this matter below. In the 
meantime—as the astute reader will have suspected by now—I invoke this legacy as 
much to exculpate as to inform: though I will offer more details in subsequent sections, 
for the time being, I will leave the notion of belief undefined. (For further discussion, 
see section 2 of Gendler, “Alief in Action (and Reaction)” (op. cit.).) 
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the requisite belief-behavior mismatch.” This is an improvement 
on the previous model; it corrects the problem of other-directedness, 
and—to some extent—the problem of deliberate control. But it still 
misrepresents the structure of the situation: it is not that the reluctant 
walker on the Hulapai Skywalk believes that the surface is safe, but has 
somehow deceived herself into thinking that it is risky; it is not that 
Rozin’s subject believes that the bedpan is sterile, but somehow de- 
ceives herself into thinking that there’s some reason not to drink from 
it. The mismatch runs two directions: unlike in cases of self-deception, 
the subjects in our cases show no reluctance to endorse explicitly the 
belief with which their behavior fails to accord. And unlike in cases of 
self-deception, their behavioral responses do not result from some de- 
liberate or quasi-deliberate process of misrepresentation. 

Perhaps, then, the subjects’ hesitation to act on. their beliefs is the 
result of some sort of doubt or uncertainty? In setting out for the day, 
I might dither a bit before leaving my umbrella at home: “it’s not 
going to rain,” I might aver—though I am not completely certain that 
I am right. Though the action-pattern is strikingly similar to some of the 
cases above, the model is still inadequate. Stepping onto the Skyway, 
eating the stool-shaped fudge, or staying seated in the theater is not 
like willing oneself to play Russian roulette: it is not a case of discount- 
ing a low-probability outcome and hoping for the best. Charles does 
not’ leave the theater thinking: “Phew! It’s lucky the slime stayed on 
the screen this time!” Rozin’s subject does not breathe a sigh of relief 
that the dart hitting the photograph did not actually harm her friend. I 
was not rooting around on the off-chance that maybe my wallet really 
was in my bag after all.” 

Perhaps, then, the belief is temporarily forgotten? When I reach for 
my wallet, perhaps it is that I just do not remember that it is not with 
me. When I hesitate before the fudge, perhaps I have just lost track of 
the fact that it is not dog feces. When I step timidly on the walkway, 
perhaps I have just forgotten that it is solid. Perhaps. But I do not 
think this could be the full story. Rozin’s subjects hesitate to eat the 
soup even if they are vividly and occurrently entertaining the thought 


21 discuss these issues in more detail in Gendler, “Self Deception as Pretense,” Philo- 
sophical Perspectives: Mind (2008). 

3 Nor are these cases of what Schwitzgebel (“In Between Believing,” The Philosophical 
Quarterly, L1, 202 (2001): 76-82) calls “in-between beliefs”—attitudes “that are not quite 
accurately describable as believing that P, nor quite accurately describable as failing to 
believe that P” (op. cit., p. 76)—cases such as “gradual forgetting, failure to think things 
through completely, and variability with context and mood” (op. cit, p. 78). They are 
closer to some of the cases that Price calls “half-beliefs” (op. cit., pp. 302-14); I discuss 
Price’s examples in more detail below. 
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“this is a completely sterile bedpan,” fully, consciously and with ex- 
plicit attention to its meaning and implications. I was rooting around 
in my bag for my wallet at the exact moment that I was vividly and 
occurrently entertaining the thought “I left my wallet in New Haven,” 
fully, consciously, with explicit attention to its meaning and implica- 
tions. And certainly the Hulapai-Canyon steppers have not forgotten 
that the platform is safe, else they would do something a good deal 
more dramatic than hesitate before taking the next step. 

But if it is not a case where the subject is deceiving others, or self- 
deceived, or uncertain, or forgetful, then why is stepping onto the 
Skywalk different from stepping onto the back porch? The reason, 
of course, is that each activates a different set of affective, cognitive, 
and behavioral association-patterns. When the subject steps onto the 
wooden porch, input to her visual system affirms her explicit con- 
scious belief that the surface is solid and secure; this sets into motion 
a train of associations and activates a number of motor routines. But 
since these motor routines coincide with those activated by her ex- 
plicit intention to walk across a surface that she believes to be solid, 
there is no belief-behavior mismatch. When she steps onto the glass 
platform, by contrast, input to her visual system suggests that she is 
striding off the edge of a cliff. This visual input activates a set of affective 
response patterns (feelings of anxiety) and motor routines (muscle 
contractions associated with hesitation and retreat), and the visual- 
vestibular mismatch produces feelings of dizziness and discomfort, 
leading to additional activation of motor routines associated with hes- 
itation and withdrawal.'* These motor routines compete with those ac- 
tivated by her explicit intention to walk across a surface that she 
believes to be solid; the result is the beliefbehavior mismatch adverted 
to above. 

Nor do we need anything so dramatic to make the point. The same 
phenomenon occurs when I set my watch five minutes fast. The effec- 
tiveness of the strategy does not depend on my forgetting that the watch 
is inaccurate, or on my doubting that it is really 9:40 rather than 9:45, 
or my deceiving myself or others into thinking that it is five minutes 
later than it is. Rather, as with the glass-bottomed Skywalk, when I look 
at my watch, input to my visual system suggests that I am in a world 
where the time is ¢+5. This visual input activates a set of affective re- 
sponse patterns (feelings of urgency) and motor routines (tensing of 
the muscles, an overcoming of certain sorts of inertia), leading to the 


‘For detailed discussion, see Brandt, Vertigo (op. cit.), chapter 29 (“Visual Vertigo: 
Visual Control of Motion and Balance”), pp. 409-40. 
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activation of behavior patterns that would not be triggered by my ex- 
plicit, conscious, vivid, occurrent belief that it is actually only 9:40." 

The activation of these response patterns constitutes the rendering 
occurrent of what I hereby dub a belief-discordant alief. The alief has 
representational-affective-behavioral content that includes, in the case 
of the Skywalk, the visual appearance as of a cliff, the feeling of fear 
and the motor routine of retreat.'° Similar appeal to belief-discordant 
alief can be made in each of the other cases. The visual appearance of 
the feces-shaped fudge renders occurrent a belief-discordant alief 
with the content: “dog-feces, disgusting, refuse-to-eat”—an alief that 
runs counter to the subject’s explicit belief that the object before 
her is composed of a substance that she considers delicious and ap- 
pealing. The visual-motor input associated with throwing a dart at a 
representation of a loved one renders occurrent a belief-discordant 
alief with the content: “harmful action directed at beloved, dangerous 
and ill-advised, don’t-tthrow”—an alief that runs counter to the subject’s 
explicit belief that damaging a representation has no effects on the en- 
tity represented. The visual-motor input associated with handling cash 
rendered occurrent my belief-discordant alief with the content: “Bunch 
of money. Needs to go into a safe place. Activate wallet-retrieval motor 
routine now’—an alief that ran counter to my explicit belief that my 
wallet was in Connecticut while I was in Maryland. And so on. 

I.2. A Provisional Characterization of Alief. In the remainder of the ar- 
ticle, I argue for the importance of recognizing the existence of 
alief—so-called because alief is associative, automatic, and a@rational. 
As a class, aliefs are states that we share with nonhuman animals; they 
are developmentally and conceptually antecedent to other cognitive 
attitudes that the creature may go on to develop. And they are typi- 
cally also affect-laden and action generating.” I will argue that any 


5 Examples of such cases are manifold. I think, for example, that many of the cases 
of motivation by imagination discussed in David Velleman’s “On the Aim of Belief” are 
actually cases of motivation by alief. Likewise, I think that many of the cases of heuristic- 
based reasoning discussed by Daniel Kahneman and Amos Tversky are cases of decision 
on the basis of alief. Cf. Kahneman, P. Slovic, Tversky, eds., Judgment under Uncertainty: 
Heuristics and Biases (New York: Cambridge, 1982); Kahneman and Tversky, eds., Choices, 
Values and Frames (New York: Cambridge, 2000); cf. also Veronika Denes-Raj and 
Seymour Epstein, “Conflict between Intuitive and Rational Processing: When People 
Behave against Their Better Judgment,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, LXI, 
5 (1994): 819-29; and other work in the “dual processing” tradition. For additional 
discussion, see Gendler, “Alief in Action (and Reaction)” (op. cit.). 

16 Of course, stepping onto the wooden deck also renders occurrent an alief— 
indeed many aliefs—but since those aliefs accord with the subject’s explicit beliefs, 
we do not need to make appeal to them in order to explain her subsequent behavior. 

" An alternative term might be prelief, but this expression is already spoken for (cf. 
J. Perner, S. Baker, and D. Hutton, “Prelief:-The Conceptual Origins of Belief and 
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theory that helps itself to notions like belief, desire, and pretense 
needs to include a notion like alief in order to make proper sense 
of a wide range of otherwise perplexing phenomena. Without such 
a notion, I will contend, either such phenomena remain overlooked 
or misdescribed, or they seem to mandate such a radical reconceptu- 
alization of the relation between cognition and behavior that tradi- 
tional notions like belief seem quaint and inadequate. In short, I 
will argue that if you want to take seriously how human minds really 
work, and you want to save belief, then you need to make conceptual 
room for the notion of alief. — 

Because alief is a novel notion, introduced to make sense of a cluster 
of otherwise baffling cases, most of the paper will proceed by exami- 
nation of specific examples. The heart of the paper lies in that discus- 
sion, and in the claim that consideration of such cases brings to light 
issues of philosophical importance. At the same time, I will tentatively 
offer a more abstract characterization of the concept that I am intro- 
ducing, so that the general claim that I making can be properly assessed. 

The account that follows is explicitly provisional. I have little doubt 
that I have gotten.some of the details wrong—and perhaps a good 
deal more. than the details. But it seems to me better to make an hon- 
est mistake by attempting to be precise than to avoid error by refusing 
to be explicit. With that in mind, I offer the following tentative char- 
acterization of a paradigmatic alief: 


A paradigmatic aliefis a mental state with associatively linked content 
that is representational, affective and behavioral, and that is activated— 
consciously or nonconsciously—by features of the subject’s internal or 
ambient environment. Aliefs may be either occurrent or dispositional. 


Nearly every clause in this characterization merits a quick remark 
or highlighting: 

(1) Alief is a mental state... 
Since I incline towards physicalism, this means that I think alief is also 
a physical state. But it is a special sort of physical state—one that oc- 


curs in the brain of a conscious subject. And it occurs in her brain as 
the result of her (or her genetic ancestors) having undergone certain 





Pretence,” in Charlie Lewis and Peter Mitchell, eds., Children’s Early Understanding of 
Mind (Hove, UK: Erlbaum, 1994), pp. 261-86). And in any case, it lacks the resonance 
of the chosen term. One might also want to leave room for a notion related to desire in 
something like the way that alief is related to belief. Had ‘prelief’ been available, one 
might choose presire, since it is not, a suitable expression is cesive. (I remain utterly 
agnostic about what sort of attitude cesire might be.) 
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sorts of experiences—experiences that result in the creation of clus- 
ters of associations with representational-affective-behavioral content. 


(2) Alief is a mental state... 


Alief is a state and not, say, an attitude. It is (I think) roughly what 
Aristotle would call a hexis. 


(3) ... with associatively linked content ... 


That is, a cluster of contents that tend to be co-activated. The contrast 
here is with discrete contents that fail to be linked through such 
an association. 


(4) ... that is representational, affective, and behavioral ... 


In paradigmatic cases, an activated alief has three sorts of components: 
(a) the representation of some object or concept or situation or circum- 
stance, perhaps propositionally, perhaps nonpropositionally, perhaps 
conceptually, perhaps nonconceptually; (b) the experience of some ae 
fective or emotional state; (c) the readying of some motor routine.” 


(5) Paradigmatic alief is a mental state with content that is representa- 
tional, affective, and behavioral ... 


Notwithstanding the characterization offered in (4), I do not want to 
rule out the possibility of there being aliefs that involve the mental ac- 


'’ Our affective processing mechanisms seem to be fairly insensitive to the question 
of whether the scenario under consideration is real, imagined, supposed or denied. (To 
the extent that there is a difference in the intensity of our responses, this can be largely 
traced to a difference in the intensity of the stimulus.) (Cf., for example, the literature 
surveyed in Anthony R. Damasio, Descartes’ Error: Emotion, Reason and the Human Brain 
(New York: Grosset, 1995), and The Feeling of What Happens: Body and Emotion in the 
Making of Consciousness (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1999).) For discussion of this in 
the context of fictional emotions, see Gendler and Karson Kovakovich, “Genuine Ra- 
tional Fictional Emotions,” in Matthew Kiernan, ed., Contemporary Debates in Aesthetics 
and the Philosophy of Art (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2005), pp. 241-53; Paul Harris, The 
Work of the Imagination (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2000); T. Schroeder and C. Matheson, 
“Imagination and Emotion” in Shaun Nichols, ed., The Architecture of the Imagination 
- (New York: Oxford, 2006), pp. 19-39. 

This gives rise to a potential worry: that alief is not a fundamental mental state, but 
instead an amalgam of several more primitive mental states: those of entertaining con- 
tent R, experiencing affect A, and activating behavioral repertoire B. I reply: the fact 
that our current vocabulary requires us to describe alief-content using three separate 
terms does not show that the state is an amalgam of three others. Indeed, one might 
even argue that it is out of these more primitive association patterns (“Mama, warmth 
and comfort, purse lips to drink”) that the less fundamental differentiated attitudes like 
belief, desire, and imagination are constructed. These are cognitive attitudes that rely on 
the notion of representation (and misrepresentation), a distinction between seeming and 
being, one that is largely absent from the more primitive state of alief. I discuss this issue 
further in Gendler, “Aliefin Action (and Reaction)” (op. cit.). (Thanks to Andy Egan for 
raising this concern.) 
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tivation of a different sort of associative cluster. Perhaps there are cases 
where the activation occurs at a sufficiently low level to render the no- 
tion of representation inapplicable. Perhaps there are states that lack 
an obvious affective ingredient, or that do not include the clear activa- 
tion of a motor routine, but that nonetheless sufficiently resemble our 
paradigm cases that we want to count them as aliefs. Perhaps there are 
cases where the most noticeable associations are not easily subsumed 
under the three categories offered—cases that primarily involve the 
heightening or dampening of certain sorts of attention, or the height- 
ening or dampening of certain perceptual sensitivities. 


(6) Alief is a mental state with ... behavioral ... content. 


That is: alief itself does not involve the execution of these motor rou- 
tines; it merely involves their activation (alief is a mental state). At the 
same time, this activation renders it more likely that the routine will 
actually be performed.” 


(7) Alief ... content ... [may be] activated ... consciously or nonconsciously. 


That is: a subject may (occurrently) alieve something with or without 
being aware of being (put into) in such a state. 


(8) Alief... content... [may be] activated ... via features of the subject’ s internal 
or ambient environment. 


‘That is: the activation of an alief may be the result either of (conscious or 
nonconscious) (quasi-)perception, or of (conscious or nonconscious) 
nonperceptual thought.” 


(9) Aliefs may be either occurrent or dispositional.” 


2 William James calls the principle that “the mere act of thinking about a behavior 
increase[s] the tendency to engage in that behavior” the principle of ideomotor action. He 
writes: “We may then lay it down for certain that every [mental] representation of a 
movement awakens in some degree the actual movement which is its object; and awak- 
ens it in a maximum degree whenever it is not kept from so doing by an antagonistic 
representation present simultaneously to the mind” (James, The Principles of Psychology 
(1890), available on-line at http://psychclassics.yorku.ca/James/Principles/). Or again: 
“Merely thinking about a behavior makes it more likely to occur, even if it is unintended 
... the mere act of thinking about a response, even when the thought involved is meant 
to help prevent the response, has the automatic effect of increasing the likelihood of 
that response” (John Bargh, Mark Chen, and Lara Burrows, “The Automaticity of 
Social Behavior,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, LXXI, 2 (August 1996): 
230-44, see p. 232, discussing work by Daniel Wegner). 

* As Bargh, Chen, and Burrows write: “Recent research has shown that attitudes and 
other affective reactions can be triggered automatically by the mere presence of rele- 
vant objects and events ... without conscious attention or awareness .... [They] then 
exert their influence on thought and behavior” (tbid., p. 230, citations omitted). 

2 For discussion of this distinction in the case of belief, see Price, op. cit; David M. 
Armstrong, Belief, Truth and Knowledge (New York: Cambridge, 1973); William G. Lycan, 
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A subject has an occurrent alief with representational-affective-behavioral 
content R-A-B when a cluster of dispositions to entertain simultaneously 
Rish thoughts, experience A, and engage in Bare activated—consciously 
or unconsciously—by some feature of the subject’s internal or ambient 
environment. A subject has a dispositional alief with representational- 
affective-behavioral content R-A-B when there is some (potential) in- 
ternal or external stimulus such that, were she to encounter it, would 
cause her to occurrently alieve R-A-B.” 


(10) Tentative characterization ... 


Despite all that I have said in this section, I continue to waver on 
whether it would be better to think of the term as two-place (S alieves 
R) rather than four-place (Salieves R-A-B) relation. Had I opted for the 
former, I might have introduced the expression as follows: 


S (occurrently) alieves R when S’s Rrelated associations are activated 
and thereby rendered cognitively, affectively and behaviorally salient. 


In most of the discussion that follows, I will make use of the expression 
in its four-place version, occasionally noting cases where the two-place 
version seems more appropriate. 

I.3. Examples and Usage. How does the terminology just introduced 
help us with our opening examples? Consider, for example, Rozin’s 
subject who shows reluctance to put a piece of vomit-shaped rubber 
in her mouth. When the visual experience as of vomit awakens in the 
subject the entertainment of vomit-related trains of thought, the affec- 
tive experience of disgust, and the activation of motor routines asso- 
ciated with behaviors like retreat and avoidance, Rozin’s subjects 
come to alieve occurrently the representational-affective-behavioral con- 
tent: “Vomit! Disgusting! Stay away!”** And anyone whose inclinations 
to feel disgust and avoidance would be activated by encountering a 
vomit-like visual stimulus (a class which for evolutionary reasons is 





“Tacit Belief,” in R.J. Bogdan, ed., Belief: Form, Content, and Function (New York: Oxford, 
1986), pp. 61-82; John R. Searle, The Rediscovery of the Mind (Cambridge: MIT, 1992); 
and Robert Audi, “Dispositional Beliefs and Dispositions to Believe,” Nots, XXVIII 
(1994): 419-34. (References thanks to Schwitzgebel, op. cit.) 

3 Obviously, there need to be some restrictions on what this causal relation looks 
like: the connection must be nondeviant, and the encounter must not in itself bring 
the dispositional alief into existence. 

Tn fact it is likely that you right now—prompted by the associations set into play 
through imagining such a case—occurrently alieve something with similar (though de- 
cidedly milder) content. 
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likely to include nearly everyone) dispositionally alieves what Rozin’s 
subjects occurrently alieve. 

Of course, occurrently alieving “Vomit! Disgusting! Stay away!” is 
fully compatible with occurrently believing that there is no vomit in 
one’s vicinity. An occurrent alief whose content is Pmay well be accom- 
panied by an occurrent belief whose content includes not-P Indeed, it 
is precisely when they are belief-discordant that aliefs tend to be evi- 
dent to us. It is because Rozin’s hesitating subjects occurrently believe 
something like: “the object in front of me is made of sterilized rubber 
and poses no risk to my health” that we need to explain their reluctance 
in terms of their alief. (Actually, I think that alief plays a major role in 
explaining behavior even when it is belief-concordant, an issue to 
which I return briefly in the closing section. But since the most con- 
vincing cases are those involving belief-discordant alief, I will focus 
primarily on those in making my initial argument.) 

One final remark concerning usage. Given that I have opted for 
the four-place characterization, I need to say that Rozin’s subjects oc- 
currently alieve something like “Vomit! Disgusting! Stay away!” while 
believing that there is no vomit in their vicinity. Had I opted for the 
two-place characterization, I might have said instead: Rozin’s subjects 
believe that that the object before them is a piece of rubber, but they 
alieve that it isa mound of vomit. This usage seems particularly tempt- 
ing in cases where the associational clusters are awakened by the pres- 
ence of a particular object or situation, and where the associations 
awakened tend to be similar across individuals. Indeed, there is a nat- 
ural tendency to loosen usage yet further, saying, for example, that 
visitors to the Skywalk believe that the glass surface is safe, but alieve 
that it is dangerous; that Rozin’s dart-throwers believe that damaging 
the picture will not harm their loved one, but alieve that it will; that 
Rozin’s shirt-avoiders believe that their enemy’s laundered chemise is 
utterly harmless, but alieve that wearing it is ill advised; that Charles 
believes that he is at no risk from the slime, but alieves that it is about 
to attack him. I consider it a live possibility that careful reflection on 
natural patterns of usage will reveal that I have made the wrong deci- 
sion in opting for the four-place characterization. But for the time 
being, I will explore the advantages of employing the term in the way 
that I have characterized it thus far. 

This ends the official introduction of the notion of alief. In the 
remainder of the paper, I do three things. In section 1, I offer some 
brief additional general remarks about the relation between the state 
of alief and propositional attitudes such as belief, desire, and pre- 
tense. In section 111, I offer a series of examples—drawn from recent 
empirical work in psychology—that played a central role in convincing 
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me that appeal to the notion of alief is crucial if we wish to hold on to 
a notion like belief that relates to action in anything like the way phi- 
losophers have traditionally assumed. In section Iv, I close with a few 
speculative remarks about ways that appeal to the notion of alief may 
be help us to make sense of two apparently unrelated phenomena: the 
tendency of examples to affect us in ways that abstract descriptions do 
not; and the role of habit in Aristotelian ethics. 


II. ALIEF AND OTHER ATTITUDES 
II.1. Alief, Belief and Imagination. Why can’t alief be assimilated to one of 
the more familiar cognitive attitudes—belief, for example, or imagining? 
There are a number of reasons that J think that it cannot, which I will 
present in the remainder of this section.” 

Alief differs from both imagining and believing along certain cru- 
cial dimensions. If I believe that P I believe that it is true that P and 
my belief is nondefective only if, as a matter of fact, it is true that P If 
I suppose or imagine or pretend that P I suppose or imagine or pre- 
tend that it is true that P but the actual truth or falsity of Pis explicitly 
irrelevant to my successfully supposing or imagining or pretending it 
to be. Both classes of states, then, involve what Velleman helpfully calls 
accepting a proposition: to believe or imagine or suppose or pretend 
that Pis to regard Pas true (in some way’). But though they coincide in 
this dimension, they differ in another: whereas belief is reality-sensitive, 
supposition and imagination and pretense are explicitly reality-insensitive. 
It is this latter disparity that is typically taken to underlie one important 
difference between belief on the one hand, and supposition, imagi- 
nation, and pretense on the other: whereas (modulo certain compli- 
cations) we can imagine pretty much any content, we can (without 
acrobatics) believe only what we take to be true. 

How does alief fare along these dimensions? Strictly eatin it lies 
in another plane altogether. Believing and supposing and imagining 
and pretending are all (at least on certain uses of the expressions in 
question) propositional attitudes, whereas alieving (as I am provision- 
ally using the expression) is not. But we can, by employing the “loose” 
usage adverted to above, make reasonable sense of the notion of 


3 For additional discussion, see Gendler, “Alief in Action (and Reaction)” (op. cit.). 

*® He writes: “Regarding-as-true [is] ... involved in ... believing ... [in] supposing or 
assuming, and in propositional imagining as well .... To imagine that p is to regard p 
as describing how things are .... Imagining is therefore a way of regarding a proposition 
as true—or, to introduce a term, a way of accepting a proposition” (Velleman, “On the 
Aim of Belief,” op. cit, p. 250). Note that Velleman’s use of the term ‘acceptance’ is some- 
what different than that of L. Jonathan Cohen (An Essay on Belief and Acceptance (New York: 
Oxford, 1992)) and Michael Bratman (“Practical Reasoning and Acceptance in a Con- 
text,” as reprinted in Bratman, Faces of Intention (New York: Cambridge, 1999), pp. 15-34). 
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alieving that F and we can ask—keeping in mind that our usage is 
loose—whether alieving that P involves accepting that P We will need 
to be a bit more careful when we ask whether alief is reality-sensitive or 
reality-insensitive, and whether we are in a position to alieve at will. But 
again, we will be able to draw certain fairly sharp contrasts between 
alief and other attitudes. — . 

Let us begin with the question of acceptance. Does’alieving that P 
involve accepting that P? (That is, does being an alief state with the 
content AA-B involve regarding it as true in some way that R is part 
of one’s real or imagined environment?’’) Interestingly, the answer to 
this question turns out to be: no, and the way in which it turns out to 
be no reveals something important about the nature of alief. Unlike 
belief or pretense or imagination or supposition, alief does not involve 
acceptance. Though the point can be made on conceptual grounds 
alone, it is helpful to begin with a specific example. 

In a 1986 study by Rozin, subjects saw “sugar poured into two bottles, 
and then applied labels of sugar and sodium cyanide, each to one of the 
bottles, making their own choice.” Despite having applied the labels 
themselves, subjects “showed a reluctance to consume sugar from 
the cyanide labeled bottle.”” So far, the case is a familiar one: while 
Rozin’s subjects believed that both bottles contained sugar, considera- 
tion of the second rendered occurrent an alief state with the content 
“cyanide, dangerous, avoid” associated with the second bottle—and 
this beliefdiscordant alief played a role in governing their behavior.” 
Up to this point, there is no reason to posit a case of alief without ac- 
ceptance: in alieving “cyanide, dangerous, avoid” the subject is regard- 
ing as true (perhaps in imagination) that the bottle contains cyanide. 

The interesting case comes from a follow-up study four years later. 
In that study: 


Subjects faced two empty brown 500 ml bottles. In the presence of the 
subject, the experimenter opened a container of “Domino” cane sugar, 


* I am here skating over the difficult question of whether there is a uniform rule for 
stating what one (loosely) alieves when one (strictly) alieves R-A-B. 

* Rozin, Maureen Markwith, and Bonnie Ross, “The Sympathetic Magical Law of 
Similarity, Nominal Realism, and Neglect of Negatives in Response to Negative Labels,” 
Psychological Science, 1, 6 (November, 1990): 383-84, see p. 383, reporting results from 
Rozin and Carol J. Nemeroff, “The Laws of Sympathetic Magic: A Psychological Analysis 
of Similarity and Contagion,” in J. Stigler, G. Herdt, and R.A. Schweder, eds., Cultural 
Psychology: Essays on Comparative Human Development (New York: Cambridge, 1990), 
pp. 205-32. 

* As Rozin reports, subjects “knew this-response was foolish, but felt the reluctance 
anyway. This suggests a ‘low-level’ gut feeling, that can influence behavior in spite of 
countering cognitions” —“The Sympathetic Magical Law of Similarity, Nominal Realism, 
and Neglect of Negatives in Response to Negative Labels,” p. 383. 
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and poured some into each bottle, so that about ⁄4 of each bottle was 
filled. The experimenter informed subjects that she was pouring sugar 
into each bottle. The experimenter then presented the subject with two 
typed labels. One had not sodium cyanide, not poison written. on it, with a 
red skull and cross bones preceded by the word not. The other label had 
sucrose, table sugar typed on it. The subject was invited to put one label 
on each bottle, in any way he or she chose. The experimenter then set 
out two different colored plastic cups, one in front of each bottle, and 
poured unsweetened red (tropical punch) “Kool-Aid” from a glass pitcher 
into both, until they were about half full. Now, using separate, new plastic 
spoons for each bottle, the experimenter put a half spoonful of powder 
from one sugar bottle into the glass standing in front of that bottle, and 
repeated this with the other glass for the other sugar bottle (zbzd.). 


Subjects then faced the choice of drinking from the cup containing 
the sugar that had been labeled “sucrose, table sugar” or from the cup 
containing thé sugar that had been labeled “not sodium cyanide, not 
poison.” Though the effect was somewhat less pronounced than in the 
original study, subjects showed considerable reluctance to drink from 
the latter. ` 

Here again, while Rozin’s subjects believed that both bottles con- 
tained sugar, consideration of the second bottle rendered occurrent 
an alief state with the content “cyanide, dangerous, avoid.” But in this 
case, the label read precisely the opposite: it “had not sodium cyanide, 
not poison written on it, with a red skull and cross bones preceded by 
the word not.” So, although these subjects were in an alief state with the 
content “cyanide, dangerous, avoid,” the content they were prompted 
to imagine was exactly the opposite. They did not—as the acceptance 
condition requires—regard it as true in some way that cyanide is to be 
found in the vicinity; instead, it was the negated presence of the word 
. “cyanide” that rendered occurrent their cyanide-associated aliefs. 

Can we explain this with the resources of only belief and imagining? 
Clearly, belief cannot do the work: it is implausible to suggest that the 
subject believed that the bottle she had labeled “not sodium cyanide, 
not poison” contained cyanide. But what about imagining? Can't we 
say that the source of the subject’s hesitation is that she first imagines 
that the bottle does contain poison, and that she then somehow ne- 
gates this, and that this enables her (perhaps in some special Sartrean 
fashion) to imagine the absence of poison?” 


% As in the following joke. Jean-Paul Sartre was sitting in a cafe when a waitress ap- 
proached him: “Can I get you something to drink, Monsieur Sartre?” Sartre replied, 
“Yes, I’d like a cup of coffee with sugar, but no cream.” Nodding agreement, the wait- 
ress walked off to fill the order, returning a few minutes later. “I’m sorry, Monsieur 
Sartre,” she said, “we are all out of cream—would you like your coffee with no milk 
instead?” (Taken with slight variation from http://www.workjoke.com/projoke70.htm.) 
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Perhaps this is indeed what happens. But how is this supposed to 
explain the subject’s hesitancy to drink the liquid? Is the reason for 
her hesitancy supposed to be that she had been imagining that the bottle 
contained cyanide, though now she is not—and that what she imag- 
ined in the past (though fails to imagine now) somehow explains her 
action at present? Or that her current imagining that the bottle does 
not contain cyanide somehow contains within it (in not-fully-aufgehoben 
form) the antithetical imagining that the bottle does contain cyanide? 
And that somehow this negated semi-imagined content—content that 
she has, throughout the entire process, been fully consciously aware of 
explicitly disbelieving—sneaks into the control center for her motor 
routines and causes her to hesitate in front of the Kool-Aid? 

Really? Is this really what you think imagining is like? Or have you 
just described a case of belief-discordant (and imagination-discordant) 
alief: a case where the subject believes that the bottle does not contain 
cyanide, imagines that the bottle does not contain cyanide, yet has an 
occurrent alief with the content: cyanide, dangerous, avoid? Is it not a 
lot more natural to describe this as a case of alief-motivated behavior 
than as a case of motivation by (past or negated) imagination? And if it 
is alief that is doing the explanatory work here, is it not plausible that 
alief is doing the explanatory work in the cases above as well? 

For those unconvinced by examples or lines of rhetorical question- 
ing, there is a more general argument for why alief can occur without 
acceptance. At its core, alief involves the activation of an associative 
chain—and this is something that can happen regardless of the atti- 
tude that one bears to the content activating the associations. (Indeed, 
since alief may be activated nonconsciously, one may bear towards that 
content no attitude at all.) This means that alief contexts are what we 
might call hyperopaque. they do not permit salva veritate substitution 
even of expressions that the subject explicitly recognizes to be corefer- 
ential.” Even if I believe that the phrases “not poison” and “safe to con- 
sume” pick out coextensive classes of substances, even if I focus on that 
belief and hold it vividly before my mind, even if the synonymy of these 
two terms is crucial to my views about some other matter, still the aliefs 
activated by the two expressions may be wildly dissimilar.” Imagination, 
by contrast, is not hyperopaque in this way. If I explicitly recognize that 
Pand Q are synonymous, and I imagine P while focusing explicitly on 

* Note that they dre not hyperopaque in a stronger sense: they do permit salva 
veritate substitution of expressions with respect to which the subject holds correspond- 
ing patterns of alief. (Thanks to Dave Chalmers for pointing out this stronger reading.) 

Likewise (in a slight variation on a Kantian theme), my triskaidekaphobia may be 


elicited by ‘13’, but not by “7+6’. This feature of alief will turn out to be important in 
the discussion in section 1v below. 
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the co-referentiality of Pand Q, then in imagining PI imagine Q. Alief 
just is not imagination. 

The same features that explain alief’s hyperopacity and the possibil- 
ity of alief without acceptance explain why we are not in a position to 
alieve at will. If I believe that P and subsequently learn that not-F I will 
revise my belief. If I imagine that P and subsequently learn that not-F 
I will make no such revision. But what if I (loosely speaking) alieve 
that P and subsequently learn that not-P? What happens then? At first 
glance, alief seems to behave like imagination and its kin: after all, the 
cases above are all cases where the subject truly and consciously be- 
lieves P while actively alieving not-P But this does not quite capture 
the full story. If I believe that Pand imagine that not-F J am violating 
no norms. But if I believe that P and alieve that not-F something is 
amiss. Learning that not-Pmay well not cause me to cease alieving that 
P—but if it does.not, then (though other considerations may override 
this) J am violating certain norms of cognitive-behavioral coherence. 
No such criticism is possible in the analogous case of imagining. 

To the extent that action is supposed to be responsive to reality, the 
well-functioning aliever is one whose aliefs and beliefs largely coincide 
(or one whose ability to suppress contrary impulse is strong”). But 
alief just is not reality-sensitive in the way belief is. Its content does 
not track (one’s considered impression of) the world. At the same time, 
it is not reality-insensitive in the way that imagination is. For while we 
can (for the most part) imagine at will, we do not seem to have the 
same sort of freedom in alief.* We may be relatively unconstrained 
in which of our dispositional aliefs we render occurrent—at least in 
the case of those aliefs that can be rendered occurrent through con- 
templation ‘alone—but we are far from unconstrained in which dis- 
positional aliefs we have in the first place. Our dispositional aliefs 
depend. on the associational patterns that have been laid down in 
our minds as the result of our. experiences and those of our genetic 
ancestors. We are not in a position to generate such patterns of asso- 
ciation merely at will. 

So it looks like, just as it is (something close to) conceptually impos- 
sible to believe at will, it is practically impossible to alieve at will. Of 


3 As William James writes: “To make our nervous system our ally instead of our 
enemy ... we must make automatic and habitual, as early as possible, as many useful 
actions as we can” (op. cit.). 

-Itis the reality-sensitivity of belief that is typically taken to explain the impossi- 
bility of believing at will. Cf. Bernard Williams, “Deciding to Believe,” reprinted with 
new pagination in Williams, Problems of the Self (New York: Cambridge, 1970/1973), 
pp. 136-51, for a classic articulation of this view. (Thanks to Ted Sider for suggesting 
that I consider this issue in the context of alief.) 
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course, in both cases we might use all sorts of tricks to bring ourselves 
to be in a certain sort of mental state—“roundabout routes” involving 
processes that we ourselves deliberately initiate.” But if we use such 
tricks to cultivate beliefs, we need to cover our tracks;* if we use them 
to cultivate aliefs, we can do so under conditions of full disclosure. 

This concludes the brief survey contrasting alief with attitudes like 
belief and imagining. We now turn to the second issue of this section, 
the relation between these attitudes, and the bringing about of be- 
havior. I will suggest that alief’s special structure—its being a mental 
state with affective, representational, and behavioral content that is 
activated by features of the environment—means that it poses pro- 
blems for behavioral accounts of belief that are especially severe. 

II.2. Alief and Behavior. According to what Velleman has dubbed the 
“purely motivational view of belief,” “all that’s necessary for an atti- 
tude to qualify as a belief is that it disposes the subject to behave in 
certain ways that would promote the satisfaction of his desires if its 
content were true. An attitude’s tendency to cause behavioral output 
is thus conceived as sufficient to make it a belief.”” Or, again: to be- 
lieve that P is to be disposed to act in ways that would tend to satisfy 
one’s desires, whatever they are, in a world in which P (together with 
one’s other beliefs) were true.” 

There are at least three sorts of marginal cases where this sort of 
analysis seems to go awry—two that pose problems for necessity, the 
third for sufficiency. The first sort are cases where (arguably) a subject 


% Cf. Williams (op. cit.); for instructions, see Pascal, for example, “The Wager,” from 
Pensées, reprinted in Gendler, Susanna Siegel, and Steven M. Cahn, eds., The Elements of 
Philosophy: Readings from Past and Present (New York: Oxford, 2007). 

* For traditional discussions in addition to Williams (op. cit.), see Barbara Winters, 
“Believing at Will,” this JOURNAL, LXXVI, 5 (May 1979): 243-56; Jonathan Bennett, 
“Why Is Belief Involuntary?” Analysis, L, 2 (March 1990): 87—107; cf. J.T. Cook, “Decid- 
ing to Believe without Self-Deception,”. this JOURNAL, LXXXIV, 8 (August 1987): 441-46. 
There has been a recent resurgence of interest in these issues: see, for example, Philip 
Pettit and Michael Smith, “Freedom in Belief and Desire,” this JOURNAL, XCIII, 9 (Sep- 
tember 1996): 429-49; Paul Noordhof, “Believe What You Want,” Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, cr (2001): 247-65; Matthias Steup, “Doxastic Freedom,” Synthese, CLXI, 
3 (2008): 375-92; and essays cited therein. 

7 Velleman (op. cit., p. 255). Velleman rejects this view, for reasons related to the ones 
discussed here, but notes that the view has been widely endorsed, by philosophers as 
diverse as R.B. Braithwaite, “The Nature of Believing,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, XKXXHI (1932-33), pp. 129-46; David Armstrong, Belief, Truth, and Knowledge 
(New York: Cambridge, 1973); W.V. Quine and J.S. Ullian, The Web of Belief (New York: 
Random House, 1978, second edition); Robert Stalnaker, Inquiry (Cambridge: MIT, 
1984); Lynn Rudder Baker, Explaining Attitudes: A Practical Approach to the Mind (New 
York: Cambridge, 1995); and Daniel. Dennett, “Intentional Systems,” this JOURNAL, 
LXVIII, 4 (February 25, 1971): 87-106, and “Do Animals Have Beliefs?” in Herbert 
Roitblat, ed., Comparative Approaches to Cognitive Sciences (Cambridge: MIT, 1995), pp. 111-18. 

8 Stalnaker, op. cit., p. 15; cf. Dennett, op. cit. 
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believes that P but where this belief does not bring with it a disposition 
to act in concordant ways because of some feature of the subject. 
(Think, for example, of an immutable omniscient purely contempla- 
tive God, a permanent paralytic, a subject built to act'with utter ran- ` 
domness, a character under an unbreakable spell that causes him to 
act contrary to his first-order intentions, a hopeless akratic, or an agent 
who aims always to deceive.) The second are cases where (arguably) a 
subject believes that P but where this belief does not bring with it a 
disposition to act in -concordant ways because the belief itself has 
no behavioral implications. (Think, for example, of a subject who be- 
lieves in causally-inert invisible goblins, or of a subject who believes 
that she inhabits a space that is distorted but Euclidian (rather than 
undistorted but non-Euclidian).”) The third are cases where, although 
the subject is disposed to act in thë requisite ways, she nonetheless fails . 
to believe that P because she lacks beliefs (either locally or globally). 
(Think, for example, of a super-stoic who acts and has desires but al- 
ways withholds assent, or of a hyper-Van Fraassenite who extends his 
constructivist commitments to the realm of the observable.) l 

Five-finger exercises that they are, these marginal cases do not show 
that there is anything deeply wrong about the motivational view. All 
that is needed to avoid them are a few tweaks to the notion of disposi- 
tion and a reiteration of the irrelevance of mental states. The big guns 
come loaded with a different sort of ammunition: not with the sugges- 
tion that the view is wrong in certain far-fetched contrived cases, but 
` with the assertion that it is problematic through and through because of 
a wide range of attitudes—among them acceptance (Michael Bratman), 
imagination (Gregory Currie, Velleman) and pretense (Tyler OBER 
and Andy Egan, Velleman)—may motivate P-concordant behavior.” 

Even here, I think there is room for the defender of a neo-behaviorist 
account. Restrict yourself to nondeviant subjects, and retreat, say, to 
betting behavior or high-stakes situations. Once again, you can save the 
letter of the view that belief and behavior go hand in hand. 

To some extent, this strategy works for alief as well. (If it did not, it 
would be hard to maintain that the paradigmatic cases above are ones 


9 If you are worried about verbal reports counting as behavior, add the requisite ca- 
veat that they never speak about this particular belief. 

“See Bratman, “Practical Reasoning and Acceptance in a Context,” op. cet.; Currie, 
“XI—Imagination as Motivation,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, cit, 1 (2002): 
201-16; Velleman, “The Aim of Belief,” op. cit; Egan and Doggett, “Wanting Things 
You Don’t Want,” Philosophers’ Imprint, forthcoming. For my own take on these issues, 
see “On the Relation between Pretense and Belief,” in Matthew Kieran and Dominic 
Mclver Lopes, eds., Imagination, Philosophy, and the Arts (New York: Routledge, 2003), 
pp. 125-41, “Imaginative Contagion,” Metaphilosophy, xxxvu, 2 (April 2006): 183—203, 
and “SelfDeception as Pretense,” op. ct. 
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in which the subject believes that P but alieves that not-P.) H.H. Price, 
whose underappreciated discussion of related examples deserves 
more detailed attention than I have space for here, employs such a 
strategy. Defending his account of a case of what he calls “half-belief,” 
Price writes: 


It might be suggested that the man who avoids walking under ladders 
does just believe (however unreasonably) that walking under ladders 
has bad consequences .... After all, these people act as if they believed, 
and they often go to considerable trouble in consequence. They step off 
the pavement into a muddy street or even into a street full of traffic, to 
avoid the ladder .... Moreover they show the emotional symptoms of 
belief, for example, discomfort or unrest if there is... no way of avoiding 
the ladder .... Of course, these people will not admit that they ... believe 
these propositions; not even, to themselves, and still less in public .... But 
one may hold beliefs ... without admitting to oneself that one holds them 


(op. cit., p. 310). 


Price rejects this account—a proposal, he suggests, to “dispense with 
the concept of half- belief altogether’ ’—because, while 


. no doubt there are some who do wholly believe.that their chances of 
suffering misfortunes are increased if they walk under a ladder .... I do 
not think that this is the usual situation, ... the ordinary person who 
avoids walking under ladders does not seriously believe that walking un- 
der ladders does any harm, or at any rate he does not believe it with 
‘complete seriousness. We notice that if it is very important for him to 
get to his destination quickly (for example, if he will miss a train if he 
does not hurry) he does not seem to mind the ladder at all. He sees it— 
there it is, in front of his nose—but he goes straight under it without 
hesitation. He himself, if he thinks about his experience afterwards, will 
be able to notice that he felt no qualms at all about doing the thing 
which he ordinarily avoids so carefully (op. cit., pp. 310-11). 


“A half-belief,” he concludes, is “something which is ‘thrown-off’ 
when circumstances alter.... [IJn some contexts to which the proposi- 
tion is relevant one is in a belief-like state about it, but in other con- 
texts to whiċh it is equally relevant one disbelieves it or disregards it.” 
This is so even though “in both sorts of contexts, the evidence for the 
proposition ... remains the same, and the probability of the proposition 
is as great, or as little, as it was before” (op. cit., p. 312). 

J agree with Price that the ladder case’ might well proceed as he 
describes. But I am not so clear that his analysis will work for the cases 
presented on the opening pages. Suppose it is very important for 
me'to get to my train, but that the station lies across a chasm fifty feet 
wide and 1000 feet deep, bridged by a transparent glass walkway. Even 
if I “will miss a train if [I do] not hurry,” I do not think it is true that I 


y 
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would “not seem to mind the [apparent chasm] at all,” crossing it 
“without hesitation” even though the visual stimulus is “right under 
my nose.” I very much doubt that in “think[ing] about [my] experience 
afterwards,” I would “be able to notice that [I] felt no qualms at all 
about doing the thing which [I] ordinarily avoid so carefully.” (Indeed, 
in my own case, I am not sure I could make it across the bridge at all 
without closing my eyes—which would be, of course, to suspend the 
occurrent alief by suspending the feature that activates it.) 

Suppose we raise the stakes. My child is on the other side of the 
chasm, and I need desperately to reach him to prevent some dreadful 
occurrence. Here I suspect I could make it across the bridge—eyes 
open—to perform the rescue: after all, I believe that he is in danger, 
and I believe that the bridge is safe. But even here, the hesitation 
would not fully dissipate. And not because I doubt in any way that 
the surface is sturdy: I see others walking across it and am about to 
do so myself. Iam 100% certain that I will make it safely—as certain 
as I would be if the chasm were only 5 feet deep, as certain as I would 
be if the bridge were made of opaque material. Still, I hesitate; still, I 
shudder. My behavior reflects something other than my belief. It is my 
alief in action. l 

The reason Price’s explanation fails for our paradigm cases is that 
the mechanisms they exploit are not under our direct control. We 
are not in a position to “throw them off ... when circumstances alter.” 
This is not because we are in doubt about what we believe. There is no 
question in my mind that the fudge has not been transformed into 
dog feces; there are few things of which I am more certain than that 
hurling darts at a photo of my baby will do no harm to the baby itself. 
Still—even in high-stakes situations—there is a hesitation to my belief- 
concordant actions.” 

The problem with the belief-behavior picture is that at its heart lies 
a faulty picture of what makes us act.* I do not doubt that the account 
could be made extensionally adequate: limit the cases that count as 
“behavior” in the relevant sense, fuss with the notion of disposition, 
make the fate of the world depend on the subject’s actions. Belief and 
behavior can be made to match up, so long as one is free to make 


4l Of course, I may become accustomed to performing the alief-averse action, and 
my hesitation may dissipate. But this is a way of changing alief (by creating new patterns 
of representational-affective-behavioral association patterns)—not a way of “throwing 
it off.” 

® A nice recent defense of such an account can be found in Eric Funkhouser and 
Shannon Spaulding’s “Imagination and Other Scripts,” where they defend what they 
call the “BeliefDesire Thesis: For every intentional action, there is a belief-desire pair 
that both causes and rationalizes that intentional action” (manuscript, p. 2). 
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relevant alterations from both directions. But deep down, the account 
misses something very important about human behavior. This is some- 
thing to which both Aristotle and Hume were especially well attuned 
(I will return to this in the final section), and which contemporary 
psychology has begun to explore in detail. It is to cases from the latter 
domain that I turn in the next section. 


HI. AUTOMATICITY 


Recent work on “automaticity” has produced a remarkable series of 
widely publicized results suggesting that alief plays a larger role in be- 
havior than many had thought. Indeed, one of the main projects in 
social psychology over the last two decades has been to document sys- 
tematically the ways that behavior-inducing mental representations 
may be activated by awakening the associative patterns that have come 
to be linked with some object, stereotype, protocol, or mental image.” 
A few examples will suffice for giving a sense of their flavor. But it is 
important for the reader to realize that this is a massive research pro- 
gram and that while it may be possible to come up with alternative 
explanations for one or another of the examples I discuss, the basic 
phenomenon I am describing here has been established beyond any 
reasonable doubt in hundreds of published studies. 

Much of the work in this area has been pioneered by John Bargh 
and his colleagues, who, in a typical task present subjects with some sort 
of association-inducing stimulus. This is often a “scrambled sentence” 
task—a standard technique in psychology used to “prime” particular 
concepts.” In one such study, subjects faced one of three conditions: 
either the collections of words from which they were asked to form 


“I discuss these and related cases in greater detail in “Imaginative Contagion” 
(op. cit.); some of the material in this section draws on the discussion in that essay. In 
the earlier paper, I suggested that these cases were examples of a phenomenon that I 
called “imaginative contagion.” I now think that the phenomenon that J identified there 
is a special case of an alieflike phenomenon. Readers interested in additional examples 
of these sorts of cases may find them in that essay, and in the works cited therein. 

“Yam gliding over many important distinctions about exactly which sorts of primes 
tend to generate which sorts of responses: whether they tend to elicit assimilation or 
contrast, whether they involve goals or nongoals, and so forth. In a full-fledged account 
of alief, it will be important to address these subtleties in proper detail. 

“In such a task, subjects are presented with a list containing a number of five-word 
sets, and asked to come up with a sentence for each set that contains at least four of the 
designated words. So, for example, one such set might contain the words “snow, roof, 
cat, cheerful, red” and the subject might write: “The cat stood in the snow atop the red 
roof.” For original presentation of the scrambled sentence task, see Thomas K. Srull 
and Robert S. Wyer, “The Role of Category Accessibility in the Interpretation of Infor- 
mation about Persons,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, xxxvii, 10 (1979): 
1660-72, and “Category Accessibility and Social Perception,” Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology, xxxvit1, 6 (1980): 841-56. For discussion of priming, see (concept) 
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sentences contained only neutral terms, or they also contained a num- 
ber of terms associated either with politeness (for example, respect, 
honor, considerate, patiently, courteous) or rudeness (for example, 
aggressively, bother, disturb, intrude, brazen). Subjects were instructed 
that, after completing the task, they should come out into the hallway 
and find the experimenter, who would then give them the next task to 
complete. When they emerged, they found the experimenter engaged 
in a conversation with another “subject” (actually a confederate), a 
conversation that continued either until the first subject interrupted 
the conversation, or until 10 minutes had passed. 

The action-patterns of the three groups differed markedly. Of those 
who had been primed with the rudeness concept, most interrupted in 
the allotted time; those in the neutral condition interrupted in less 
than half of the cases; whereas those in the polite condition inter- 
rupted in almost none of the cases.“ 

One might maintain that the various groups differ in their beliefs, or 
that they differ in their desires, or that the subject’s interruption of 
the experimenter is not an action of the sort that belief-desire expla- 
nations are designed to cover. I have no doubt that such a story could 
be told. One might say, for instance, that all three groups share the 
same: desire—to interrupt the experimenter only if doing so would be 
socially acceptable—but that they differ in their belief about whether 
it is. (Note that this would involve attributing to the subjects an odd 
sort of belief—one that is formed as the result of mechanisms that are 
not themselves sensitive to any subject-independent truth attitudes.*’) 





L.H. Storms, “Apparent Backward Association: A Situational Effect,” Journal-of Experi- 
mental Psychology, LV, 4 (1958): 390-95; (term) S.J. Segal and C.N. Cofer, “The Effect 
of Recency and Recall on Word Association,” The American Psychologist, xv (1960): 
451; (discussion) J.H. Neely, “Semantic Priming and Retrieval from Lexical‘ Memory,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: General, CVI (1997): 226-54; (review) J.P. Toth and 
E.M. Reingold, “Beyond Perception: Conceptual Contributions to Unconscious 
Influences of Memory,” in G. Underwood, ed., Implicit Cognition (New York: Oxford, 
1996), pp. 41-84. 

4 Bargh, Chen, and Burrows, “The Automaticity of Social Behavior,” op. cit., p. ‘936. 

‘7 For either there is no fact of the matter whether interruption in such circum- 
stances is socially acceptable (in which case there is no truth for the mechanisms to 
be sensitive to), or there is a fact of the matter, which is either independent of or de- 
pendent on the subject’s attitudes in the situation. If it is independent of those, then 
the beliefforming mechanism is clearly truth-insensitive, for the three groups using 
the same mechanism respond in three different ways to the same scenario. (See next 
note.) And if it is dependent on those attitudes—say: interrupting is socially unac- 
ceptable iff the interrupter takes it to be socially unacceptable—then the belief-desire 
explanation to which we are appealing becomes close to vacuous. (This is not to deny 
that there are all sort of interesting instances of self-fulfilling beliefs and assessment- 
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Alternatively, one might try to explain the phenomenon in terms of 
imagination or pretense. Perhaps engaging in the scrambled sentence 
task causes the subjects to fantasize that the experimenter is rude, or 
polite—or that they themselves are rude or polite—and, carried away 
by this fantasy, perhaps they begin to act as if it were true. Perhaps. 
But why would engaging in the scrambled sentence task cause the sub- 
jects to engage in this sort of fantasy (unless, of course, the explana- 
tion runs through something like the notion of alief)? And even if we 
have an answer to that question, why would engaging in such a fantasy 
make them act as if it were true (again, unless the explanation runs 
through something like alief)? 

Rather, what Bargh and his colleagues have done, I want to argue, is 
to induce in their different sets of subjects different sorts of occurrent 
alief. As the result of the pre- or quasi-conscious activation of the clus- 
ter of affective tendencies and behavioral repertoires associated with 
the notion of rudeness, subjects in the third condition find themselves 
more likely to act in ways that they would act in the presence of rude- 
ness; as the result of the pre- or quasi-conscious activation of the clus- 
ter of affective tendencies and behavioral repertoires associated with 
the notion of politeness, subjects in the second condition find them- 
selves more likely to act in ways that they would act in the presence 
of politeness.” ? 

Nor is this an isolated anomaly. Example after example reveals the 
subtle role of alief in guiding behavior. In another widely publicized 





dependent attitudes. But subliminal primes altering perceptions of rudeness are hardly 
instances of the cogito.) 

8 Actually, there is experimental evidence suggesting that the behavior is not the re- 
sult of any sort of conscious process. “To assess whether the priming-manipulation had 
resulted in different perception of the experimenter’s politeness, Bargh, Chen, and 
Burrows examined the ratings participants made on” a scale where they were explicitly 
asked to rate the experimenter’s degree of politeness. They found “no reliable differ- 
ence in the ratings made-in the three priming conditions”—all three groups ranked 
him as neither especially polite nor especially impolite. They continue: the “fact that 
the behavioral measure showed quite strong effects of the- priming manipulation, 
whereas the effect on the judgment measurement was nonexistent, argues against 
the ... interpretation ... that the priming manipulation affected consciously made judg- 
ments about the experimenter, which then determined behavioral-responses to him. 
‘The results instead point to a direct effect on behavior that is not mediated by con- 
scious perceptual or judgment processes” (Bargh, Chen, and Burrows, op. cit., p. 235). 

® See Bargh, Chen, and Burrows (op. cit.). Of course, subjects in the first (neutral) con- 
dition also have various aliefs rendered occurrent, but none that systematically affects the 
likelihood of their interrupting the experimenter; they are like the visually induced aliefs 
associated with stepping onto the back porch (as opposed to the Skywalk); they are pres- 
ent, but we do not need to appeal to them to explain otherwise discordant behavior. 
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Bargh experiment, subjects performed a scrambled sentence task in 
which one group confronted sentences containing terms associated 
with the elderly (for example, wrinkle, bingo, and retired), whereas 
the second group’s unscrambling task involved only neutral terms. 
After completing the experiment, subjects were surreptitiously timed 
as they walked down the hall to the elevator. ‘Those primed with the 
elderly stereotype took significantly longer to walk to the elevator 
than those who had not been’ so primed.” 

It seems implausible (to say the least) that Bargh’s elderly-primed 
subjects believed that they had suddenly turned into a bunch of geezers 
who needed to dawdle lest they overtax themselves. It is slightly less 
absurd to suggest that Bargh’s elderly-primed subjects imagined them- 
selves as old—or imagined-someone else who is old—and, having so 
imagined, began to act in some ways as if the imagined content should 
govern their own actual behavior. But even this is a rather far-fetched 
explanation.” (Among other things, in well-designed scrambled sen- 
tence tasks, subjects remain unconscious of the fact that a particular 
notion is being primed.”) Rather, I want to-suggest, Bargh’s elderly- 
primed subjects occurently alieved below the level of conscious aware- 
ness something like: “Old. Tired. Be careful walking to that elevator 

..’—and the activation of this behavioral repertoire made them more 
likely to act in accord with it. 

Additional research within this paradigm has reinforced and 
expanded the lessons of these early experiments. So, for example, 
showing suitably primed subjects a picture of a library leads them 
to speak in quieter tones; showing them an image of an elegant din- 
ing room—or exposing them to the smell of soap—leads them to eat 
more neatly.” Subliminal visual priming with an image of an African- 
featured face leads subjects to respond more aggressively to cer- 
tain sorts of provocation.” Priming subjects with thoughts of their 


% For discussion of how these results can be reconciled with neuropsychological evi- 
dence suggesting that simple motor actions are impervious to high-level mental pro- 
cesses such as stereotype activation, see Jane F. Banfield, Louise F. Pendry, Avril J. 
Mewse, and Martin G. Edwards, “The Effects of an Elderly Stereotype Prime on Reach- 
ing and Grasping Actions,” Social Cognition, XX1, 4 (August 2003): 299-319. l 

‘! Though one that I tacitly appealed to in my discussion of this case in “Imaginative 
Contagion” (op. cit.). 

5? In this particular case, “inspection of the responses” to a similar priming task 
“revealed that only 1 of the 19 participants showed any awareness of the relationship 
between the stimulus words and the elderly stereotype” (Bargh, Chen, and Burrows, 
op. cil, p. 237). 

5 Henk Aarts and Ap Dijksterhuis, “The Silence of the Library,” Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology, LXXXIV, 1 (January 2003): 18—28. 

* Bargh, Chen, and Burrows, op. cit. 
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(achievement-oriented), mother leads them to persist longer at word- 
find tasks; priming them with thoughts of a friend makes them more 
likely to help a stranger.” 

Indeed, alief may be activated in even more striking ways. Recently, 
psychologist Lawrence Williams “hypothesized that a simple experience 
of physical, spatial distance would trigger feelings of psychological 
distance and that those.feelings, in turn, allow people to enjoy aversive 
media.” Subjects were first asked to plot a pair of points on a cartesian 
plane: the points were either quite close to one another (occupying 
less than 1/4 of the plane) or quite far apart. 


All the participants then read an embarrassing passage from a novel—in 
which a woman opens a magazine to find that her ex-boyfriend has writ- 
ten an article about her, called “Loving a Larger Woman”—and rated 
how much they enjoyed the story. Just as Williams had expected, the 
participants who drew the dots far apart liked the passage more. 


In his next study, after-the volunteers drew the dots, they read a book 
excerpt in which a man beats his brother with a rock after a car crash. 
When the readers rated their emotional experience, Williams found, 
people who were told to draw the dots close together reported feeling 
more negative emotions.” 


In all of these cases, it is perhaps possible to explain what is going on in 
familiar terminology. Perhaps Bargh’s interruption subjects imagine 
that there is rudeness afoot in their dominion, and adjust their behav- 
ior accordingly. (Really? Even though the priming takes place at the 
unconscious level?) Perhaps his elevator subjects imagine that they 
are old and gray and full of sleep, and consequently slow their pace. 
Perhaps Williams’s subjects imagine that they are far away from the 
stories they hear, and therefore feel their emotional tug less strongly. 

Perhaps. Or perhaps what is happening in each of these cases is the 
activation of a low-level cluster of associations—representational, af- 
fective, behavioral—an activation that renders the subject more likely 
to exhibit behavior of a certain sort. To a reasonable approximation, it 
looks like all depictive representations—even those that we explicitly 
disavow as false—feed into our behavioral repertoires, and that it is 


5 G. hiGeamons and JA. Bargh, “Thinking of You,” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, LXXXIV (2003): 148-63. 

5 Polly Shulman, “Priming the Mind,” seice „Science Careers (March 2007). In addi- 
tion to showing greater enjoyment of embarrassing media and less emotional distress 
from violent media, distant-dot drawers offered lower estimations of calories in un- 
healthy food, and weaker reports of emotional attachments to family members. (See 
Lawrence Williams and Bargh, “Keeping One’s Distance: The Effect of Spatial Distance 
Cues on Affect and Evaluation,” Psychological Science, x1x, 3 (2007): 302-08.) 
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only through a process of conscious or habit-governed inhibition that 
representations whose accuracy we endorse come to play a distinctive 
role in governing our actions. 

If so, there is something deeply wrong about the traditional picture 
of the relation between belief and behavior that we discussed in sec- 
tion I. But of course, this is not the only way philosophers have 
thought about these matters. In the final section, I briefly examine 
one competing philosophical strand. 


IV. ALIEF, PERSUASION, AND HABIT 


Despite certain protestations to the contrary, philosophers have been 
exquisitely sensitive to the ways in which contemplation of an imagi- 
nary particular may have cognitive and motivational effects that differ 
from those evoked by an abstract description of an otherwise similar 
state of affairs.” (Think of Plato’s cave, the ring of Gyges, twin earth, 
the Chinese room, teletransportation, Thomson’s violinist, the veil of 
ignorance, Mr. Truetemp, the fat man on the bridge, and any of the 
myriad other examples). A particularly vivid presentation of this claim 
can be found in Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature, where Hume writes: 


There is a noted passage in the history of Greece, which may serve for 
our present purpose. Themistocles told the Athenians, that he had 
form’d a design, which wou’d be highly useful to the public, but which 
‘twas impossible for him to communicate to them without ruining the 
execution, since its success depended entirely on the secrecy with which 
it shou’d be conducted. The Athenians, instead of granting him full 
power to act as he thought fitting, order’d him to communicate his 
design to Aristides, in whose prudence they had an entire confidence, 
and whose opinion they were resolv’d blindly to submit to. The design of 
Themistocles was secretly to set fire to the fleet of all the Grecian com- 
monwealths, which was assembled in a neighbouring port, and which 
being once destroy’d wou’d give the Athenians the empire of the sea 
without any rival. Aristides return’d to the assembly, and teld them, that 
nothing cou’d be more advantageous than the design of Themistocles 
but at the same time that nothing cou’d be more unjust: Upon which 
the people unanimously rejected the project." 


Hume goes on to note that his contemporary Charles Rollin found it 
astounding that the Athenians would reject—merely on grounds of 


57I discuss this issue in more detail in “Philosophical Thought Experiments, Intuitions 
and Cognitive Equilibrium,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy, Xxx1, 1 (2007): 68-89. The dis- 
cussion in the next three paragraphs draws on the discussion from the opening pages of 
that paper. 

538 David Hume, A Treatise on Human Nature, L.A. Selby-Bigge, ed. (New York: Oxford, 
1978), I.iii.6.4. 
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injustice—a strategy so “advantageous” that it would give them “the 
empire of the sea without any rival.” But Hume himself is not surprised: 


For my part I see nothing so extraordinary in this proceeding of the 
Athenians. ... [T]ho’ in the present case the advantage was immediate 
to the Athenians, yet as it was known only under the general notion of 
advantage, without being conceiv’d by any particular idea, it must have 
had a less considerable influence on their imaginations, and have been 
a less violent temptation, than if they had been acquainted with all its 
circumstances: Otherwise. ‘tis difficult to conceive, that a whole people, 
unjust and violent as men commonly are, shou’d so unanimously have 
adher’d to justice, and rejected any considerable advantage (ibid., IL.iii.6.4). 


Hume’s story brings out the way in which engagement of the cognitive 
mechanisms associated with vivid imagining may lead a subject to re- 
verse a prior commitment, selecting as preferable the option previously 
rejected, and shunning the option previously embraced.” 

For the reader who has gotten this far, it should be apparent what 
lesson I want to draw from this case. Ever sensitive to the .role of habit 
and association—“If any thing can intitle the author to so glorious a 
name as that of an inventor, ‘tis the use he makes of the principle of 
the association of ideas””” —Hume is here pointing out that judgment 
about a particular case may be driven as‘much by alief as by belief. 
Like his K Street counterpart, Hume recognizes the citizen who be- 
lieves that wealth should be redistributed across generations alieves 
that the death tax is unfair; like his Madison Avenue foil, Hume recog- 
nizes that a customer who believes that a $9.99 scarf costs nearly-ten 
dollars alieves that it costs only nine. When the citizen votes against 
the amendment does this show that he really opposes redistribution? 
Or does it show that action is often governed by alief? 

If so, then Aristotle is right: In order to live well, we must work to 
bring our habits in accord with our reflective beliefs: 


Men become builders by building and lyre-players by playing the lyre; so 
too we become just by doing just acts, temperate by doing temperate 
acts, brave by doing brave acts ... states of character arise out of like 


In the paper on thought experiments, I go on to explore how this phenome- 
non might help explain both the effectiveness and the limitations of philosophical 
thought experiments. 

© Hume, op. cit, “Abstract,” pp. 661-62. 

^ For exploration of this connection in a related context, see the final paragraph 
of J. Thomas Cook, “Deciding to Believe without Self-Deception” this JOURNAL, 
LXXXIV, 8 (August 1987): 441—46; cf. also Myles Burnyeat, “Aristotle on Learning to 
be Good,” in Amélie O. Rorty, ed., Essays on Aristotle’s Ethics (Berkeley: California UP, 
1980), pp. 66-92, as well as Bill Pollard, “Explaining Actions with Habits,” American Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, xL, 1 (2006): 56-69. 
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activities .... It makes no small difference, then, whether we form habits 
of one kind or of another from our very youth; it makes a very great 
difference, or rather all the difference.” 


My conclusion should not be a surprising one. I think that alief’ 
governs all sorts of belief-discordant behavior—the cases with which 
I began the paper, and the ones that I have presented along the way. 
But if alief drives behavior in belief-discordant cases, it is likely that it 
drives behavior in belief-concordant cases as well. Belief plays an im- 
portant role in the ultimate regulation of behavior. Butit plays a far 
smaller role in moment-by-moment management than philosophical 
tradition has tended to stress. 

TAMAR SZABO GENDLER 


Yale University 


® Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, J.L. Ackrill, J.O. Urmson, and David Ross, eds. (New 
York: Oxford, 1998), pp. 1103-04. Somewhat simplistically, one might say that Aristote- 
lian ethics is an ethics of alief, whereas Kantian ethics is an ethics of belief. I hope to 
explore this issue in more detail in further work. 
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A DEFENSE OF LUCK EGALITARIANISM® 


uck egalitarianism offers one grounding reason for why distrib- 

utive equality matters (see, for example, the work of Richard J. 

Arneson, G.A. Cohen, and Ronald Dworkin).’ For luck egali- 
tarians, the idea of the moral equality of persons requires that each 
person take responsibility for her choices and assume the costs of 
these choices. Conversely, it holds that no one should be worse off just 
because of bad luck. For some luck egalitarians, the aim of a distribu- 
tive principle is to counter the effects of luck on persons’ opportunity 
for well-being (Arneson and, in a qualified way, Cohen); for others, 
the aim is to mitigate the effects of luck on the social distribution of 
goods and resources among persons (Dworkin). But however differ- 
ent luck egalitarians work out its implication, the intuitive idea that 
they all share is that persons should not be disadvantaged or advan- 
taged simply on account of bad or good luck. As Cohen writes, “there 
is injustice in distribution when the inequality of goods reflects not 
such things as differences in the arduousness of different people’s 


* Many thanks to students in my graduate seminar at the University of Pennsylvania 
in Fall 2005; members of the Queen’s University Political Philosophy Reading Group; 
and Greg Hall, Kate Moran, Margaret Moore, Alistair Macleod, Mark Navin, Doug 
Paletta, Roland Pierik, Kathleen Robel, Christine Sypnowich, Jenny Szende, and Doug 
Weck. Special thanks go to Karen Detlefsen for her comments and numerous discus- 
sions from the start; Samuel Freeman for his criticisms on early drafts and for several 
- discussions that helped shape the arguments here; and Jerry Cohen whose helpful com- 
ments indicated further challenges to be addressed as well as rescuing me from some 
basic mistakes. Finally I am grateful to the readers and editors of this JOURNAL for their 
suggestions and comments. 

“1 Arneson, “Equality and Equal Opportunity for Welfare,” Philosophical Studies, LVI 
(1989): 77-93, and “Luck Egalitarianism and Prioritarianism,” Ethics, cx, 2 (2000): 
339-49; Cohen, “On the Currency of Egalitarian Justice,” Ethics, XCIX (1989): 906—44; 
Dworkin, Sovereign Virtue (Cambridge: Harvard, 2000), and “Equality, Luck and Hierarchy,” 
Philosophy and Public Affairs, xxx1, 2 (2003): 190—206; also Philippe Van Parijs, Real 
Freedom for All (New York: Oxford, 1995); and Will Kymlicka, “Liberal Equality,” in Con- 
temporary Political Philosophy (New York: Oxford, 1990), pp. 50-94. 
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_.. labors, or people’s different preferences and choices with respect to 
.| income and leisure, but myriad forms of lucky and unlucky circum- 
* stance.” Put another way, distributive justice should be fundamentally 
_ choice-sensitive but luck-insensitive. This distinction between luck and 
 --i-@hGice is basic to the luck egalitarian position, and for convenience I 
will refer to it as the luck/choice principle. _ 

A competing account of the value of equality may be broadly 
labeled “democratic equality” (see, for example, Elizabeth Anderson, 
Samuel Scheffler, Samuel Freeman, and John Rawls).? Democratic 
equality holds that the goal of a distributive principle is not so much 
to mitigate the effects of luck on people’s life prospects as to establish 
and secure the requisite social relations that membership in a demo- 
cratic society entails. Democracy presupposes an ideal of reciprocity 
between citizens, which I will refer to as “democratic reciprocity.” 
Among other things, democratic reciprocity holds that citizens may 
support and impose’on each other only those economic, social, and 
political institutional arrangements that all can reasonably accept. Be- 
cause a social arrangement that allows for excessive economic and 
social inequalities between citizens will not be one that all can reason- 
ably accept, democratic reciprocity must require (among other things) 
the regulation of such inequalities among citizens via a distributive 
principle. On this reading, distributive equality matters because of 
the underlying commitment to democratic reciprocity among mem- 
bers of a democratic order. The motivating aim of a distributive prin- 
ciple is to ensure that the gap between rich and poor does not exceed 
that permitted by the ideal of democratic reciprocity.’ 


*Cohen, If You're an Egalitarian, How Come You're So Rich? (Cambridge: Harvard, 
2000), p. 130. 

* Anderson, “What Is the Point of Equality?” Ethics crx, 2 (1999): 287-337; Scheffler, 
“What Is Egalitarianism?” Philosophy and Public Affairs, xxx1, 1 (2003): 5-39, and 
“Choice, Circumstances, and the Value of Equality,” Politics, Philosophy and Economics, 
Iv, 1 (2005): 5-28; Freeman, “Rawls and Luck Egalitarianism,” in Justice and the Social 
Contract (New York: Oxford, 2007), pp. 111-42. Also Rawls, Justice as Fairness: A Restatement, . 
Erin Kelly, ed. (Cambridge: Harvard, 2001), for example, pp. 130-33. Anderson explic- 
itly refers to her alternative to luck egalitarianism as “democratic equality.” Scheffler 
calls his account the “social and political ideal of equality” which treats distributive equal- 
ity as grounded on the more fundamental concern for the equal status of democratic 
citizens (“What Is Egalitiarianism?” pp. 22-23, and “Choice, Circumstances, and the 
Value of Equality,” p. 8). For Rawls, “democratic equality properly understood requires 
something like the difference principle” (Justice as Fairness, p. 49). I thus use the term 
‘democratic equality’ broadly to refer to these accounts of the point of equality. Rawls is 
sometimes perceived as a luck egalitarian (for example, Susan Hurley, Justice, Luck and 
Knowledge (New York: Cambridge, 2003)), but for discussions why Rawls is not a luck 
egalitarian, see Freeman, “Rawls and Luck Egalitarianism”; and Scheffler, “What Is 
Egalitarianism?” pp. 24—31. See also my comments below. 

* As Rawls puts it, one reason for “being concerned with inequality in domestic society” 
is to ensure that the gap between rich and poor “not be wider than the criterion of 
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It is important to note that the difference between luck egalitarian- 
ism and democratic equality is not that the former relies on the luck/ 
choice distinction and the latter not at all. The defining difference is 
in how each invokes this distinction and the purpose for which it is 
invoked. For example, Rawls makes use of this distinction, as evinced . 
by his well-known remarks that distributive justice is concerned with 
“contingencies” that affect persons’ life prospects and that the distri- 
bution of goods in society should not be affected by factors that are 
“arbitrary from the moral point of view.” Yet this does not make Rawls 
a luck egalitarian because the luck/choice principle does not moti- 
vate his commitment to distributive equality. The commitment to 
equality is motivated by the ideal of democratic reciprocity in the 
way explained above. The luck/choice distinction is only subsequently 
appealed to by Rawls for the purpose of working out what the commit- 
ment to distributive equality entails, but it plays no role in explaining 
why such a commitment exists. Luck egalitarianism, on the other hand, 
relies on the luck/choice principle to motivate the commitment to dis- 
tributive equality. This is one important feature of luck egalitarianism 
that I will elaborate on below. The crucial difference between luck 
egalitarianism and democratic equality is properly appreciated only 
if we treat each to be responding specifically to the question “Why does 
distributive equality matter?” 

There is a certain intuitive appeal to the luck egalitarian ideal that 
persons should not be disadvantaged simply because of bad luck. After 
all, if we accept the premise that individuals are equal moral agents, 
then it seems to follow. that individuals can only be held responsible 
for outcomes that are due to their own choices but not those due to cir- 
cumstances over which they exercise no personal agential control. In 
recent debate, however, democratic egalitarians have argued that this 
intuitiveness of luck egalitarianism is only illusory, that on further inves- 
tigation luck egalitarianism is in fact a rather implausible account of dis- 
tributive equality. I will look at two classes of objections that stand out. 

One line of objection is that luck egalitarianism has morally absurd 
implications.’ Three types of cases are commonly forwarded to support 





reciprocity allows” (The Law of Peoples (Cambridge: Harvard, 1998). p. 114; see also Jus- 
tice as Fairness, p. 49 and p. 124). 

5 Rawls, Justice as Fairness, pp. 55, 130; A Theory of Justice, p. 63. 

6 This observation about Rawls has also been made by Andrea Sangovianni, “Global Jus- 
tice, Reciprocity and the State,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, xxxv, 1 (2007): 3-39, pp. 26—28. 

1 Anderson, p. 296. Scheffler calls luck egalitarianism “morally implausible”—see 
“What Is Egalitarianism?” pp. 17ff.; also, “Choice, Circumstances, and the Value of 
Equality,” pp. 14-16. 
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this claim: one is that the luck/choice principle implies that persons 
suffering severely due to unwise choices of their own have no claim to 
social assistance at all; another is that luck egalitarianism has to treat all 
natural misfortunes as matters of justice and so matters for which per- 
- sons should be socially compensated, which is absurd; the third is that 
luck egalitarianism, when it provides assistance to a person who has suf- 
fered bad luck, does so by disparaging the worth of that person’s life. 

The other class of criticism is that luck egalitarians have a mistak- 
enly individualistic understanding of equality. In taking the central 
goal of distributive equality to be that of mitigating the effects of luck 
on people’s life options, luck egalitarians, unlike democratic egalitar- 
ians, fail to appreciate the social dimension of equality and that the 
point of distributive equality is to ensure that persons are able to relate 
to each other as social equals.® The concern of distributive equality, 
which luck egalitarians allegedly miss, is not how persons fare individ- 
ualistically with respect to their own good or bad luck, but how they 
stand in relation to each other as members of a just social order. 

In defense of luck egalitarianism, I will argue that once the limited 
domain, the special subject matter and specific justificatory purpose 
of luck egalitarianism are properly identified, these objections are de- 
flected. I first outline an account of luck egalitarianism with respect to 
these features (section 1); then I elaborate further on these features 
by addressing the objections that luck egalitarianism is morally im- 
plausible (section 11) and wrongly asocial (section m1). I conclude 
by highlighting the ways in which my account of luck egalitarianism, 
even as it departs from some extant accounts, is still significantly a luck 
egalitarian position (section Iv). 

No doubt a complete defense of luck egalitarianism will have to ad- 
dress other possible objections, as well as, very importantly, clarify its 
key idea of luck versus choice. Luck egalitarians are well aware of this, 
and there is a lively ongoing debate among luck egalitarians on what 
luck is and how to place the cut between luck and choice.’ But for the 


* Anderson, pp. 313-14; Scheffler, “What Is Egalitarianism?” pp. 21-22; and Freeman, 
“Rawls and Luck Egalitarianism,” pp. 132-35. 

* See, for example, the debate between Cohen (op. cit.) and Dworkin, Sovereign Virtue, 
chapter 7, on where to draw “the cut” between luck and choice, and (hence) what the 
appropriate metric of equality ought to be. See also Arneson, Equality and Equal Opportu- 
nity, Michael Otsuka, “Luck, Insurance, and Equality,” Ethics, cxix (2002): 40—54; Kasper 
Lippert-Rasmussen, “Equality, Option Luck, and Responsibility,” Ethics, cxx (2001): 548-79; 
Peter Vallentyne, “Equality, Brute Luck and Initial Opportunities,” Ethics, cx1r (2002): 
529-57; and Martin Sandbu, “On Dworkin’s Brute-luck—Option-luck Distinction and the 
Consistency of Brute-luck Egalitarianism,” Politics, Philosophy and Economics, 11, 3 (2004): 
283-312. See Nagel, “Moral Luck,” in Mortal Questions (New York: Cambridge, 1995), 
pp. 24-38, for a nuanced discussion of the problem of luck in moral philosophy as a whole. 
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purpose of getting the luck egalitarian position off the ground, there 
is sufficient agreement among egalitarians in general concerning the 
typical cases with which distributive justice is concerned as to whether 
luck or choice is determinant. For instance, most egalitarians would 
accept that a person who is worse off because she freely squandered 
opportunities presented to her is worse off due to her choice, whereas 
a person who is made worse off because of an unexpected illness or 
accident that she could not have reasonably avoided is worse off on 
account of bad luck. Or, to take another example, most egalitarians 
accept that the social class into which one is born is a matter of luck 
whereas the offices or positions one acquires through ambition and 
hard work under conditions of fair equal opportunity can be credited 
to personal choice and effort. Moreover, it seems to me any plausible 
egalitarian theory must make use of the luck/choice distinction at 
some point in its account of distributive justice. It is hard to imagine 
a defensible theory of distributive justice, particularly one predicated 
on the capacity of individuals to make decisions and to take respon- 
sibility for these decisions, as liberal conceptions are, that does not 
recognize the difference between matters over which persons can ex- 
ercise some meaningful choice and those which are beyond their con- 
trol. As noted above, even though Rawls is not.a:luck egalitarian in 
that the mitigation of luck is not that which motivates his egalitarian 
project, he nonetheless invokes the luck/choice distinction at a later - 
stage in the construction of his theory of distributive justice. The philo- 
sophical responsibility to further-refine and develop the luck/choice 
distinctionis therefore not borne by luck egalitarians alone. ; 
- Still, since luck egalitarians take the luck/choice principle to be fun- 
damental to their position, they have a special responsibility to make 
more precise the divide. between choice:and luck. I do-not deny this. 
My two-fold objective is to clarify other important features of luck 
egalitarianism that are less well examined, and to motivate continuing 
study and development of the luck egalitarian position by defending 
it against objections that it is deeply implausible, objections that, if 
left to stand, would render any effort at refining and developing the 
luck/choice principle moot. i ' 


, I a 
LA. Its Domain: Distributive Justice. First, concerning its operational 
domain, luck egalitarianism should be seen strictly as an account of 
distributive justice, or more precisely as a response to the question 
why distributive equality matters. It should not be seen to be ‘speaking 
for ‘an ‘account of justice broadly conceived, let-alone an account of. 
the whole of morality. Questions of distributive egalitarian justice are 
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distinct from questions of assistance or rescue, and luck egalitarianism 
need not attempt to provide answers to questions about the conditions 
under which a person who is lacking urgent and basic needs is enti- 
tled to social assistance or rescue. Instead of claiming such a broad 
domain, luck egalitarianism should, and can, claim for itself a more 
limited domain of application. Its purpose is to explain and justify why 
distributive equality with respect to economic goods and burdens, over 
and above those that persons need for basic subsistence, is required as a mat- 
ter of justice. 

A social order in which all members’ basic and urgent needs are 
accounted for will still have to decide how fairly to distribute social 
and economic resources among its members beyond what their basic 
needs demand. This is the distinct question of distributive justice, and 
in a productive social order it remains a morally salient one even 
when persons’ basic needs are met, for there are fairer and less fair 
ways of distributing available economic benefits. Limiting luck egali- 
tarianism to the domain of distributive justice therefore does not triv- 
lalize it. A theory of distributive justice aims to justify a particular 
distributive assignment, and egalitarian distributive Justice will set lim- 
its on the inequalities between agents that would be admissible. As an 
account of distributive justice, luck egalitarianism. is primarily con- 
cerned with this question, and it is only with regard to the distribution 
of resources in the space above the threshold of basic needs that the 
luck/choice principle is meant to take effect.” This does not mean that 
luck egalitarianism regards the provision of basic needs as morally in- 
significant. To the contrary, luck egalitarians can accept, as most egali- 
tarians do, that the fulfillment of basic needs takes precedence over 
the commitment to distributive equality." It.only means that their 
luck/choice principle is not meant to provide guidance for cases in- 
volving ‘basic needs. 


t 


- 


” One could argue that duties of humanitarianism are duties of justice of sorts, or 
even duties.of distributive justice given that some distribution of goods is involved in 
humanitarian cases. But I may leave aside this interesting conceptual question about 
the expansiveness of justice. For my present purpose, we need only accept that the duty 
to assist someone out of humanitarian concern has different objectives and impose sub- 
stantially different demands on agents compared with the duty to regulate inequalities 
between.persons. ‘Call these classes of duties what we want, my claim here.is that the 
juck/choice principle is a principle intended for the latter category of duty. Iam grateful 
to G:A. Cohen for helpful questions on this point. m ; 

: "For example, Rawls points out that his'account of social justice presupposes some 
prior principle of basic needs, “at least insofar as their [basic néeds] beirig met is nec- 
essary for citizens to understand. and to be able to fruitfully exercise those rights and 
liberties”— Political Liberalism’ (New York: Columbia, 1993), p. 7; also The Law of Peoples, 


pp.-35,°38, and 65: +) 0 7 
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This division of moral domains (for example, between that of dis- 
tributive justice and that of humanitarian assistance) I am assuming is 
neither eccentric nor arbitrary, but is in fact a commonly accepted 
idea in contemporary moral philosophy. To take an example, Rawls 
in The Law of Peoples makes the distinction within his theory of inter- 
national justice between the duty of assistance and the duty of distrib- 
utive justice, each motivated by different considerations. The former 
(which he endorses) has as its target that of ensuring that all societies 
are able to support decent institutions of their own, and hence ceases 
when that threshold is met; the latter (which he rejects) seeks to regu- 
late economic: inequalities between societies and is thus ongoing.” 
Likewise, Thomas Nagel assumes a similar division when he argues 
that global justice includes a global duty of humanitarian assistance 
but nota global duty of distributive justice.’® My point is that, assuming 
such a division, luck egalitarianism can be understood to apply only 
within the domain of distributive justice. Indeed, as we will see below, 
it is advantageous to understand the domain of luck egalitarianism in 
this limited way. 

I.B. Its Subject Matter: Institutions Not Nature. Rawls writes that natural 
facts in themselves are neither just nor unjust; what is just or unjust is 
“the way the basic structure of society makes use of these natural dif 
ferences and permits them to affect the social fortune of citizens, their 
opportunities in life, and the actual terms of cooperation between 
them.” On this view, social justice is principally concerned with the 
basic structure of society, that is, its main. political and social institu- 
tions, and does not deal directly with natural facts as such. Luck egali- 
tarianism, in my view, can and should accept this important point 
about the subject, matter of social justice. Luck egalitarianism ought 
not:to be in the business of mitigating all natural contingencies (due 
to luck) that people face. As an aspect of social justice, luck egalitarian- 
ism is only concerned with how institutions deal with such natural 
contingencies. ‘Its goal is to ensure that institutions are not arranged 
so as to convert a natural trait (a matter of-luck) into-actual social 
advantages or disadvantages for persons. So, only those natural contin- 


2 Rawls, The Law of Peoples, pp. 38, 65, and 113-15. And recall that Rawls holds 
that some basic needs principle is lexically prior to his two principles of justice, as 
noted above. 

'8 Nagel, “The Problem of Global Justice,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, XXXIII, 
2 (2005): 113-47, p. 118. More generally, see Nagel, “The Fragmentation of Value,” 
in Mortal Questions (New York: Cambridge, 1995), pp. 128-41. 

4 Rawls, “Kantian Constructivism in Moral Theory,” in Collected Papers, Freeman, ed. 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1999), pp. 303-58, on p. 337. 
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gencies which have such an institutional input fall within the scope of 
luck egalitarianism. 

As a simple illustration, it is purely a matter of luck whether one is 
born with blue or brown eyes. Normally in our society, this contin- 
gency in itself does not raise questions of justice because our social 
institutions are not such that the color of one’s eyes determines one’s 
life opportunities. It follows that arbitrariness of eye color is not the 
sort of luck that exercises luck egalitarians. If, counterfactually, social 
institutions are designed such that persons with brown eyes are fa- 
vored with more opportunities or resources and those with blue eyes 
discriminated against, a matter of luck has become a matter of justice. 
This is not, however, because one’s eye color in itself is a matter of 
luck that demands the attention of luck egalitarians; but rather be- 
cause institutions have, in this counterfactual, turned this natural fact 
into a matter of (in)justice. Luck egalitarians can sensibly say, in this 
imagined case, that the luck of people’s eye color is a matter of justice 
and demand that institutions be reformed such that this natural fact 
does not disadvantage or advantage people. But they say this, again, 
because of how existing institutions are treating this contingency.” 

Thus, it is the justice of institutions that remains the primary objec- 
tive of luck egalitarians in that institutions should not be designed in 
ways that turn natural facts about persons into social advantages or dis- 
advantages for them. This institutional focus is still a luck egalitarian 
position because it is fundamentally concemed with how institutions 
respond to matters of luck. ° 

How broadly. should we understand institutionally generated advan- 
tages and disadvantages? Do these include, say, the good luck of 
having good parents and: the converse, the bad luck of having bad 
parents? The key here would be whether societal institutions are de- 
signed such that a personi’s luck with regard to her familial back- 
ground affects her life prospects compared with others. In a society 
in which there is no decent and mandated public education (and as- 
suming therefore that the educational prospects of its children are 
determined and limited very much by their particular familial culture 
and resources), and yet which is also set up such that persons with 
better education are better positioned to compete for better paying 


Some luck egalitarians reject the special institutional focus. See Cohen, If Yow œ an 
Egalitarian, How Come Yow re So Rich? But Cohen’s rejection of the institutional approach 
is not due uniquely to luck egalitarian considerations but to a more general skepticism 
of the view that personal choice within the rules of just institutions is not a direct 
concern of justice. I discuss Cohen’s position in “Justice and Personal Pursuits,” this 
JOURNAL, CI, 7 (July 2004): 331-61. 
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jobs, the luck of familial background effectively results in social advan- 
tages or disadvantages for persons that are institutionally generated. 
This sensitivity to how the luck of family background affects persons’ 
options significantly in a society governed by competitive market insti- 
tutions is one reason why luck egalitarians would call for public educa- 
tion and other policies to ensure equality of opportunity in the public 
domain. Generalizing from the above example, it seems to me that given 
the wide and interconnecting reach of social institutions, many of the 
typical cases of social and economic inequalities that exercise egalitar- 
ians can be revealed to have-an underlying institutional explanation.”* 
I.C. Its Justificatory Role: Why Distributive Equality Matters. Luck egali- 
tarianism is specifically a response to the question “Why does distribu- 
tive equality matter?” It is important to recognize that this is a distinct 
question from the questions “Equality of what” and “How to distribute?” 
Luck egalitarians are not forced to say, for example, that it is equality of 
welfare that is fundamental (which has to do with “Equality of what?”). 
This might be a tempting (though false) inference, because its con- 
cern with making up for a person’s bad luck may suggest to its critics 
that luck egalitarianism is ultimately about making everyone equally 
happy within the constraints of their free choice, or to feel equally 
lucky. But a luck egalitarian could just as well be concerned specifi- 
cally that the social and economic resources that people have to pur- 
sue their ends not be distributed as luck dictates.” It is a further 
and distinct question as to whether luck egalitarians should be wel- 
fare egalitarians of some stripe or resource egalitarians, and so on. 


6 Perhaps one could make the argument that to the extent that all human social 
institutions are set up on some presumptive notion of normal human functioning or 
capability, then persons who unluckily deviate from the ideal of normalcy are, in most 
cases, inévitably disadvantaged by institutions designed for the average person. For ex- 
ample, our society takes stairs rather than ramps to be the operative norm, thereby 
disadvantaging persons in wheelchairs if no alternative arrangements are also put in 
place. Given that disabled persons also have a share in our public space, when the 
majority puts in place an arrangement that limits their mobility, there is an institutional 
injustice against the disabled. I suspect that many kinds of natural ailments affecting 
persons can be shown to have an institutionally derived disadvantage in this way, and 
hence can move luck egalitarians to action. But what about natural disadvantages that 
are not institutionally influenced but still presents a handicap to the unlucky person? 
I will comment on this in section II.B. 

" Amartya Sen, “Equality of What?” in Inequality Reexamined (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1992), pp. 12-30. 

18 Anderson’s discussion in pp. 331-34 seems to me to be a critique of luck egalitar- 
ianism via a critique of equality of welfare. For example, Anderson writes that luck egali- 
tarianism, or “equality of fortune,” has to rely controversially on “subjective measures of 
welfare or the worth of personal assets” (p. 333); and that luck egalitarians would want 
to compensate deaf people for their “less happy” lives (pp. 332-33). Anderson’s target 
luck egalitarian here is Arneson. 
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As mentioned in the opening of this paper, understanding luck egali- 
tarianism specifically as a response to the ‘question of “why equality 
matters” underscores what is really distinctive about it as compared 
to democratic equality. 

To put the above comments in a more general way, the luck/choice 
principle of luck egalitarianism offers a grounding principle for distribu- 
tive equality and not a substantive principle of distributive equality. By a 
substantive principle, I mean the implemented distributive principle 
that formulates the requirements of distributive justice. It specifies how 
to distribute what. To illustrate, Rawls’s difference principle is a sub- 
stantive principle (in my sense) in that it specifies how to distribute 
(that is, choose that arrangement that maximizes the situation of the 
worst off) and presumes a common metric of equality (that is, primary 
goods like income and wealth). The ideal of democratic reciprocity 
under democratic equality, in contrast, provides the grounding princi- 
ple that motivates the commitment to equality that the difference prin- 
ciple is designed to meet. This grounding principle (which holds that 
equality matters because the gap between rich and poor cannot be 
greater than that which reasonable persons in a reciprocal relationship 
can accept) does not by itself specify how to distribute what; the sub- 
Stantive principle does that. Similarly, under luck egalitarianism, the 
luck/choice principle provides the motivating grounds for a commit- 
ment to distributive equality. It holds that some distributive egalitarian 
commitment matters in order to regulate the impact of luck on person’s 
life chances via the interventions of institutions. This would in turn 
require the construction and implementation of some distributive 
principle to specify the form and content of that commitment. But 
this substantive principle is not given immediately by the luck/choice 
principle itself. Rather, it would have to be worked out through 
further interpretation of the luck/choice ideal, as well as considera- 
tions of the different candidates for the metric of ‘equality on their 
own merits.” 

Understanding luck egalitarianism to be primarily a grounding prin- 
ciple for distributive equality is important, as mentioned earlier, be- 
cause it allows us to see what is really distinctive about it. Moreover, 
as we will see later, some of the. challenges against the plausibility of 
luck egalitarianism mistakenly read it as a substantive principle of 


' Thus, see the debate between luck egalitarians like Dworkin, Cohen, and Arneson, 
and also Sen, concerning what Cohen calls the “currency of egalitarian justice.” My 
point is not that there is no right answer to the “equality of what?” question within 
the luck egalitarian perspective, but that the starting premise of luck egalitarianism 
in itself does not directly furbish an answer. 
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distributive equality and thereby unwarrantedly ‘deride it for not doing . 


that which it is not meant-to do. ° ee 
Let.me summarize the three features ofthe luck egalitarian posi- 
tion sketched out above. (a) Luck egalitarianism i is an account of dis- 
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choice principle is meant to apply only withirthe ccl domain of 
distributive justice. (b) Its-subject matter is tHe Dasic structure of society; 
its aim is to ensure that social institutions dg; notconvert matters of luck 
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into social advantages or disadvantages for ‘persons. (c) Luck egalitarian- 
ism provides a grounding principle for distiibutive equality and is not 
itself the substantive distributive principlé. Thatvis, luck egalitarianism 
addresses the question -“Why.does distributive equality matter?” but 


it does not specify by itself how and what: to-distribute. I will elaborate 
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tions against it in the next two sections. ae 


oe 
I turn first to the criticii tiat luck egalitarianism is morally implausi- 
ble. I will consider the three;cases put forward,in‘defense of this charge 
in turn. Along the way,t-will'take the opportunity to note how my ac- 
count of luck egalitarianism ism differs froniy’ ‘Hutt believe improves on, 
some influential standard:accounts. - ena 

ILA. Indifferent to the-Severe Suffering of- “the-Imprudent. According to 
critics, because of its lucky choice principle, Tick egalitarianism is in- 
different to the suffering-of-people whose plight i is due to their own 
poor choices. But surely, ‘the’ objection-goes;-a" person who is in dire 
straits because of herOwn unwise choicé-is-still entitled to rescue or 
assistance from the rest of society. Peoplé should not be left to perish 
just because of their imprudence. As Schéfflet notes, “[m]ost people 
do not insist, as a general matter, that someone who makes a bad deci- 
sion thereby forfeits all claims to assistance. ie 

But my account of luck egalitarianism evades this objection. The 
objection attributes to luck egalitariani$m a more spacious operative 
moral domain than luck egalitarians need to.claim. Luck egalitarian- 
ism is an account of the grounds of distributive equality, and nothing 
about luck egalitarianism so understood rules out other moral consid- 
erations in favor of assisting or rescuing persons in dire straits. The 
luck/choice principle provides guidance for how resources and goods, 
above the basic minimum people need, are to be assigned, but it can 


defer to other principles when the case at-hand falls under the domain 
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0 Scheffler, “Choice, Circumstance, and the Vale“ of” Equality,” p. 15; also Anderson, 
pp. 303-07. es Spe ae) 
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of basic needs. Assuming’ a'division of moral domains, luck egalitarians 
can easily accept arguments based on, say, basic:rights, that persons 
deprived of basic needs retain a principled claim to assistance in spite 
of their own bad choices:.Fhese basic right considerations do not clash 
with the luck/choice principle that persons are to be held responsible 
for their choices becaise they apply within different domains. 

In short, there are moral reasons for assisting persons in distress 
that are distinct from- considerations of distributive justice. Principles 
of basic rights or human-decency can require that a person deprived 
of basic needs be rescuéd:or assisted, even if the deprivation was due 
to her own impruderice: The luck/choice principle, designed for the 
domain of distributive: ee does not kick in here to oppose consid- 
erations in favor of réscue? 

Thus, the objection that: nee egalitarians neglect the imprudent in 
need of rescuing rests ofi“a-Category mistake of sorts. It mistakenly ap- 
plies the luck egalitarian principle to a category of cases (for example, 
cases of urgent and basic needs) .to which it is not designed to apply. 
Not surprisingly, then,.the principle is easily (but wrongly) shown to 
result in absurdity. The'rédiictio objection has to invoke cases of severe 
deprivation (that luck egalitarians allegedly neglect) in order to dem- 
onstrate the alleged absurdity. Yet precisely because of this, the objec- 
tion misses the target entirely. By shifting the discussion from that of 
distributive justice to that of basic needs, it changes the subject. 

It is in fact curious that democratic egalitarians do not think that an 
analogous reductio ad absurdum could be turned against them. Critics 
of democratic equality can charge that democratic equality is counter- 
intuitive because it is nöt, responsive to the severe suffering of non- 
members of a democratic ‘order. For instance, it seems compelled to 
say that foreigners deprived of basic needs are not entitled to any 
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*'It is plausible that a person’s basic needs entitlement be overridden by other con- 
siderations under conditions of abject scarcity where trade-offs have to be made. A 
society may be compelled to provide the absolutely scarce resource to one who has 
suffered bad luck rather than to another who is equally devastated but is so because 
of a poor decision freely made. But contra hard-line luck egalitarians, we do not need 
to say that the person who has made a bad choice has forfeited all claims to social as- 
sistance to justify this particular allocation. We can say that this person is still entitled to 
basic assistance as a matter of principle but under this pressing circumstance, that 
entitlement cannot be met (but is not invalidated). On my limited domain account, 
the maker of a bad choice retains her principled claim to basic needs even if this prin- 
cipled claim cannot always be satisfied. So it is possible to allow choice to play some role 
when basic needs trade-offs must be made, but we do not need to adopt the “hard-line” 
view that the person who has chosen unwisely forfeits as a matter of principle all claims 
to social assistance. I presume here Dworkin’s well-known point that principles can be 
overridden without being invalidated->see his Taking Rights Seriously (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1976), pp. 25-27. ee 
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assistance at all from us since we do not standar reciprocal democratic 
relation with them. To avoid | this embarrassingsiřnplication, democratic 
egalitarians too must presuppose some divisio#y ‘of moral domains, and 
stake the democratic equality principle only within the domain of dis- 
tributive justice. They must accept something along the lines that al 
though distributive equality commitments apply only among members 
of a democratic order, there are obligations-based on other moral 
principles to meet the humanitarian needs.of-all persons. 

It is true that some luck-egalitarians give.the impression that they 
intend the luck/choice principle to have a general across-the-board 
application, consequently implying that society has no obligation at 
all to persons suffering severely because of their own bad choices.” 
To be sure, this “hard-line” version of luck egalitarianism (as Anderson 
labels it—op. cit., p. 298), concedes that luck egalitarianism allows for 
the withholding of any assistance from people in dire straits because of 
their poor choices;.and accepts the onerous burden of explaining why 
this is not an absurdity. My contention is that it is not necessary for any 
luck egalitarian to assume this burden, nor should any want to. The 
core of the luck egalitarian doctrine and its distinctiveness as an ac- 
count of the point of distributive equality can be preserved even as 
we confine the luck/choice principle to the domain of distributive jus- 
tice (thus evading the charge of absurdity). Luck egalitarianism can be 
constructively interpreted in this more’ morally modest way without ' 
losing its important distinctiveness as an*account of why distributive 
equality matters. . = 

My account also deals with the prableni öf severe deprivation differ- 
ently from Dworkin’s luck egalitarianism. Dworkin, responding spe- 
cifically to Scheffler’s challenge, argues that.o1 on his egalitarian theory, 
‘people “deprived of urgent needs” because of their own decisions 
would not be left out in the cold, pace Schéffler, because “equal con- 
cern requires that everyone be given the benefit of a hypothetical in- 
surance regime that would meet the ‘urgent ; needs’ [Scheffler] has in 
mind.” That is, -rational and prudent individuals would want to insure 
themselves against being deprived of urgént needs (even:as a result of 
their own poor choices); and so a just society should replicate the ‘dis- 
tributive allocation of an imaginary society-in- which persons have the 
means and option of taking out such an insurance policy. Thus, for 
Dworkin, a society has the collective responsibility to provide for per- 
sons thus deprived, and so contra Scheffler, a society regulated by luck 


— ae 


2 For example, Eric Rakowski, Equal Justice (New-York: Oxford, 1991), p. 153. 
3 Dworkin, “Equality, Luck and Hierarchy,” p. 192. 
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egalitarian principles’. does not iaie makers of bad choices to their 
dire fates. aries . 

As is clear, Dworkin résponds to Scheffler’s objection not by limiting 
the domain of the luck/choice principle (as my account does) but, on 
the contrary, by showing how the luck/choice principle, aided by his 
ideal of a hypothetical insurance market, can justify social support for 
the severely deprived unwise chooser. While Dworkin’s approach has 
the advantage of unity—his luck egalitarianism aims to account for 
both cases of distributive justice and basic needs—its success turns 
on the success of his argument that his hypothetical insurance scheme 
can provide coverage for persons’ basic needs even when the depriva- 
tion is due to personal choice. 

Yet Dworkin’s argument is contentious on his own terms, it seems to 
me, because on Dworkin’s own understanding and description of the 
hypothetical insurance market, it is not obvious that persons will in- 
deed have the benefit of such a policy. Though it is, plausibly, rational 
and prudent for persons to want to take up an insurance coverage 
against severe deprivation regardless of past choice, it is doubtful that 
it would be rational and prudent for any insurance provider to offer 
such a coverage, for this policy effectively guarantees the basic needs 
of persons with no consideration whatsoever of their personal con- 
duct. Such coverage would be either too costly for insurance providers 
to offer, or, if insurance providers were to`offer this coverage without 
loss, its premiums would be too high for the average rational person 
to want to purchase. Considerations of what insurance policies pro- 
viders in the hypothetical insurance market would find profitable 
and prudent to offer are hugely important to Dworkin’s theory of egali- 
tarian justice, for they are appealed to in order to set the upper limits 
on the levels of coverage that are available to individuals in his i imag- 
inary world. For example, in the hypothetical insurance market, there 
can be no policy guaranteeing a person a “movie star’s wage” and no 
policy for “highly speculative and marginal” healthcare because, 
Dworkin argues, such policies will either be too expensive for rational 
persons to want to buy or too unprofitable for providers to want -to 
sell.” Because these kinds of coverage would not be available for 
any rational person to purchase in the hypothetical insurance market, 
individuals in the real world will have no claim against society for such 
guarantees. Analogously, one can argue that an insurance policy guar- 
anteeing people their basic needs without regard for their habitual 
conduct would not be available under Dworkin’s hypothetical insurance 
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** Dworkin, Sovereign Virtue, pp. 88-98; p. 345. 
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market, and so in the real world individuals cannot have any claim 
against society to cover their basic needs without regard for their 
own past conduct. His insurance l cheme, invented originally for the 
purpose of protecting persons against bad luck, cannot be extended 
to protect persons against their own detrimental bad choices, and hence 
does not successfully deflect Schefifler’s challenge. My account of luck 
egalitarianism, even if not all-encompassing in the way that Dworkin’s 
aspires to be, is able immediately and economically to deflect Scheffler’s 
objection by appealing noncontroversially to the"background division of 
moral domains and limiting the luck/choice ideal to the domain of dis- 
tributive justice.” | 

II.B. Must Compensate for All Natural Misfortunes. Consider, next, the 
charge that luck egalitarianism is absurdly in the business of compen- 
sating individuals for any of their natural deficiencies. For example, 
Anderson argues that luck egalitarians will have counterintuitively to 
compensate ugly people who find their bad looks distressing, “perhaps 
in the form of publicly subsidized plastic surgery” (op. cit., p. 335). 

But luck egalitarianism need not be committed to this kind of ab- 
surdity. First, as mentioned, luck egalitarianism is not necessarily a 
welfarist position. So, just because a person scores poorly on a welfare 
scale because of his (real or perceived) bad luck of, say, being born 
ugly does not mean that luck egalitarians must compensate him for 
his lower welfare. A luck egalitarian who is an egalitarian about re- 
sources, for instance, will not be fazed by the person’s ugliness so long 
as that person does not get less than his fair share of resources on 
account of his ugliness. So, at best, the objection strikes only luck egali- 
tarians who are also welfare egalitarians. 

In addition, a luck egalitarian need not be a resource egalitarian to 
escape this charge of absurdity.” There is a more generic point about 





3 In a recent paper, Shlomi Segall defends luck egalitarianism against Scheffler-type 
objections by presenting the luck/choice principle as a defeasible principle, that is, as a 
principle that can be overridden by other moral principles—“In Solidarity with the Im- 
prudent,” Social Theory and Practice, XXXII, 2 (2007): 177-98. On Segall’s account there 
is no need to limit the luck/choice principle to the domain of distributive justice; it can 
still apply across the board to cases of basic needs as well as distributive justice so long as 
it can be overridden also across the board. But this approach rescues luck egalitarian- 
ism by weakening its status throughout, and so is a Pyrrhic victory. The significance and 
distinctiveness of luck egalitarianism as an account of equality is eliminated, if even in 
the domain of distributive justice, the luck/choice principle is defeasible. Indeed one 
can imagine the trumping principle being that of democratic reciprocity, in which case 
Segail’s defeasible luck egalitarianism simply collapses into democratic equality. My 
. approach, to the contrary and advantageously, maintains the primacy of the luck/ 
choice principle within the domain of distributive justice. 

32 Thus though I am partial to resource egalitarianism, my defense of luck egalitari- 
anism in this paper is ultimately agnostic on the currency of equality. 
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luck egalitarianism that immunizés it against this charge indepen- 
dently of how luck egalitarians undérstand the currency of distributive 
equality. As mentioned, luck egalitarianism i is not in the business of cor- 
recting for every natural misfortune that comes along; rather it can 
accept the institutional approach to social justice. Accordingly, what 
luck egalitarianism is concerned With is ‘how institutions deal with 
matters of luck, not with luck per se. A person who is ugly may truly 
be unlucky, but luck egalitarians have nothing to say about this unless 
it were the case that soCial institutions were such that ugly people were 
in fact put at a social disadvantage. 

We accept Anderson’s intuition that it would be absurd to compen- 
sate people who are ugly because, or so we hope in any case, ordinary 
ugliness is not a natural trait that institutions in our society turn into 
actual social disadvantage for persons. Such people may be less happy, 
but this is not necessarily an issue of justice for distributive egalitarians. 
It would indeed be absurd if society were obliged to provide those who 
deem themselves ugly with publicly funded plastic surgery. On the 
other hand, our consideration of the matter would surely change if 
it were the case that society did disadvantage ugly people. In this case, 
luck egalitarians would take ugliness as a concern of justice and this 
would be far from absurd. They would want institutions and social 
norms about appearances to be reformed (through education, legisla- 
tion); or if (counterfactually) social institutions could not help dis- 
advantaging somewhat people perceived to be ugly, then they would 
want existing institutions to be supplemented by additional arrange- 
ments to compensate the ugly for their institutionalized disadvantage. 
Under this scenario, a matter of natural luck has, because of institu- 
tional intervention, become a matter of actual disadvantage and luck 
egalitarians would, and not absurdly so, be exercised by this, because 
of how institutions or background norms are treating this brute natural 
fact, and not because of people’s ugliness per se. Yet this is still a 
staunchly luck egalitarian position because the concern is with how in- 
stitutions handle the natural fortunes or misfortunes of persons. 

Unlike Arneson’s version of luck egalitarianism, which explicitly 

“rejects the idea that nature is not the concern of social justice,” my 
account holds that it is how institutions handle nature that is the con- 
cern of social justice. On my approach, it is not “the natural fact that 
people are susceptible to disease, accident, and natural catastrophe” 
that social justice is concerned with, pace Arneson (ibid.), but the fact 
that social institutions are (often) designed such that diseases, accidents, 


*” Arneson, “Luck Egalitarianism and Prioritarianism,” p. 346, my emphases. 
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or natural catastrophes translate into significant disadvantages for 
persons. It is not, for example; the fact that a coastal city has been 
unluckily devastated by a hurricane that is unjust; what is unjust is 
‘the lack of appropriate governmental anticipation, response, and reac- 
tion to the situation, which is an institutional failing.” My version of 
luck egalitarianism which ties natural facts to institutions preserves 
the attractive central intuition of luck egalitarians, like Arneson ’s, that 
the social disadvantages faced by, say, the unfortunate disabled person 
constitute an objectionable social injustice. Pace-Arneson, however, 
the locus of this injustice lies not in nature or the cosmic order but 
in institutions—that is, in what institutions make of people’s disabili- 
ties. My account, by maintaining an institutional focus, advantageously 
side-steps: the charge that luck egalitarians absurdly treat the’natural 
order as a subject of social justice while preserving the core intuition 
of luck egalitarianism, namely that persons should not be socially dis- 
advantaged because of bad. luck. i 

Some luck egalitarians will object that, by limiting the 'range-of luck 
egalitarian concerns to those cases of bad luck that have converted by 
institutions into advantages or disadvantages for persons, I have ren- 
dered luck egalitarianism insensitive to instances of bad luck that most 
luck egalitarians would find intuitively troubling.” But this challenge 
will have to present a case of bad luck that has no institutional influ- 
- ence but that is also not so devastating to the unlucky person such that 
it falls under-the domain of basic needs, on the one side, and on the 
other, that is intolerable enough that egalitarians should be moved by 
it. For example, even if we can say that a person who has been unluckily 
blinded is now at a serious disadvantage independently of any institu- 
tional cause, my institutional account of justice can nonetheless accept 
that this person ought to be assisted on humanitarian grounds. 

One might offer an example of a less debilitating misfortune, say, 
that of a person who is unluckily slightly shortsighted and so is at a 


8 One might object that the failing here is the failure of institutions not rectifying or 
responding to a natural calamity, rather than that of institutions turning a natural event 
into a disadvantage, and so is not institutional in the’ way I am proposing. In reply, I 
would say that the injustice in this case is the injustice of institutions not responding 
adequately, and this is an institutional injustice because members of a society have 
the legitimate expectation that the state respond adequately within reason to such 
events. To fail to do so in a particular case is to allow a natural bad luck, the hurricane 
in this example, to affect people’s lives adversely through an institutional neglect con- 
trary to expectation, and this is an institutional injustice because we hold that institu- 
tions should not fail persons in society in this arbitrary way. I thank G.A. Cohen for 
raising this challenge. 

2 The following is due to a question posed by Cohen. The eyeglasses example below 
is his. 
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slight disadvantage compared to others with normal sight. It is plausible, 
or at least grantable, that this person’s disadvantage is not due to any 
institutional input; and it is plausible to hold that his misfortune is not 
SO severe as to demand humanitarian assistance. So is my institutional 
luck egalitarian view defective becausé it seems unable to address this 
and other similar types of natural bad luck? Not necessarily, I would ar- 
gue, for we have to ask: Is the slight handicap so intolerable that any 
egalitarian view that cannot account for it is thereby obviously flawed? 
In the case of shortsightedness, for instance, I do not think that it is im- 
mediately counterintuitive from the perspective of distributive justice to 
say that a society has no obligation of justice. to provide corrective eye- 
glasses for people (who are not legally blind but simply have less than 
perfect eyesight). Now if it were the case that the afflicted person would 
go blind without special care, humanitarian considerations for assisting 
her would kick in. But it is far from obvious that the bad luck of having 
marginally poorer eyesight than others in society must entail some form 
of special social compensation, when eyeglasses are not so prohibitively 
expensive such that they would be out of reach for persons with the re- 
sources or opportunities that they ordinarily would have in an otherwise 
just society. 

Indeed, finding a case of a disadvantage arising from bad luck that 
is pre-institutional, but which is not so severe as to tip over into the 
domain of basic needs and yet bad enough to intuitively move egali- 
tarians may be harder to do than it seems. Still I am prepared to grant 
that there might be such cases (so I am not denying that such cases 
can exist, but suggesting that they are possibly exceptions rather than 
the rule). Ultimately, the question for luck egalitarians proposing a 
transinstitutional approach (as I will call the approach that says natu- 
ral bad luck in itself can be a matter of justice) is this: What is the 
alternative? Even if my institutional account leaves certain cases of 
bad luck outside the purview of justice (because there is no identifiable 
institutional cause), it seems to me preferable over trans-institutional 
approaches because the latter will have a hard time evading the Anderson- 
type challenge that luck egalitarians have to be absurdly compensating 
persons for all of their natural misfortunes.” In other words, the trade- 
off is between an institutional account like mine that potentially 


2 The trans.institutional luck egalitarian might say that ugliness need not be a social 
disadvantage at all, unlike myopia, and so need not be a concern of distributive Justice, 
thus avoiding the alleged absurdity. But it seems to me that we cannot properly under- 
stand how a condition is a social advantage or disadvantage without reference to how 
institutions handle these conditions, in the same way we do not know what persons’ 
natural talents are worth without reference to existing economic institutions that deter- 
mine the “economic rent” of particular natural talents. 
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ignores some cases of bad luck but is immune to Anderson-type objec- 
tions, on the one side, and, on the other, a trans-institutional approach 
that aspires to cover all instances of bad luck (independently of institu- 
tional influence) but precisely because of this also stands exposed to 
Anderson-type objections. Given that Anderson’s objection would 
‘ fatally convict luck egalitarianism of absurdity if it were to hit the 
mark, my institutional approach seems preferable overall. 

. H.C. Disrespectful of Victims of Bad Luck. Finally, consider the worry 
that luck egalitarianism is disrespectful of victims of bad luck. Accord- 
ing to this worry, when luck egalitarians come to the aid of the unfor- 
tunate, the motivating premise is’that the victim is living a life that is 
less worthwhile (due to. her misfortune). Rather than expressing 
equal respect for persons, ie reflects some kind-of contempt, pity, 
or disrespect for the unlucky.” 

From the preceding paragraphs, we have a ready response to this 
challenge. The objection falsely assumes that: luck egalitarians, must 
necessarily be egalitarians about welfare, and so has to impute to 
the unlucky a life that is going so poorly (perhaps even in spite of 
her own perception) as to be less worthy. If luck egalitarianism takes 
the form of a resource egalitarian position, however, then it need not 
make such judgments about the quality of a person’s life. Rather, its 
concern is with persons’ legitimate resource entitlements. Conceived 
as a form of resource egalitarianism, luck egalitarianism’s central 
point is that persons’ legitimate resource entitlement, as this is deter- 
mined institutionally, should not be distorted by good or bad luck. 
This commitment to secure for persons their legitimate entitlements 
is a mark of equal respect for persons rather than a show of disrespect 
or contempt. ; 

More fundamentally, the objection treats.Juck egalitarianism as 
if it were merely a theory of remedial justice, as about giving hand- 
outs and compensation to the unlucky. For example, Freeman argues 
that a basic problem with luck egalitarianism is that it is only a prin- 
ciple of redress and hence is a “truncated conception” of distributive 
. justice. Distributive justice, Freeman notes, aims to regulate the back- 
ground norms and rules of society that determine ownership and 
rightful entitlements; yet the luck/choice principle does not appear 
to do any of this but functions only to reallocate resources or goods 
from the lucky to the less lucky.” If luck egalitarianism is indeed only 


3! Anderson, pp. 302-07; also Jonathan Wolff, “Fairness, Respect and the Egalitarian 
Ethos,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, xxvii, 2 (1998): 97—122, pp. 109-12. 

3 Freeman, “Rawls and Luck Egalitarianism,” p. 135; see pp. 132-35. See also Freeman, 
Justice and the Social Contract, pp. 305-08. 
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a principle of compensation or redress, a form of reallocation to the 
unlucky to help her weather her bad luck, one can understand why 
critics would think that it risks undermining the self-worth and self- 
respect of the unlucky recipients of assistance. It would seem that 
the assisted is not getting her due as a matter of distributive justice 
but is simply getting some aid out of compassion in nee of her un- 
lucky circumstance. : 

On the institutional account, kowae luck egalitarianism is by de- 
sign concerned with the institutional ‘riorms and background rules of 
society that establish who owns what. On the institutional reading, 
luck egalitarians do not want persons’ distributive entitlements to be 
determined by institutions that assign resources to individuals accord- 
ing to natural and arbitrary facts about them. For example, institutions 
should not be structured such that persons born into wealth continue 
to gain social advantages, or that persons born disabled are socially dis- 
advantaged because of certain institutional barriers. This is fundamen- 
tally a distributive concern and not merely a concern with redress. It is 
a commitment towards securing what Rawls refers to as “background 
justice,” that is, the justness of “the background social framework 
within which the activities of associations. and its individuals take 
place.”* Thus luck egalitarianism does not judge an unlucky person’s 
life to be less worthy and then proceed to compensate her for her 
poorer life out of pity, much less out of contempt. Rather it seeks to 
determine (and to protect) persons’ rightful entitlements as a matter 
of justice. A just distributive arrangement, on its view, should reflect 
persons’ efforts and choices but not their good or bad luck. Pace 
Freeman, the realization of this luck egalitarian commitment must re- 
quire addressing all the complex questions of institutional design and 
background justice that Freeman rightly says distributive justice is 
concerned with, including “the specification of property rights and 
permissible economic relations, control of capital, limits on concentra- 
tion of wealth, permissible uses of property” and so on.* Any realloca- 
tion of resources to the unlucky (who are disadvantaged under a given 
institutional arrangement) is really a case of adjusting the distributive 
assignment to better meet what justice antecedently requires. 

The claim that luck egalitarianism only offers a principle of redress 
not only neglects the possibility of luck egalitarianism adopting an insti- 
tutional focus. It is also, more basically, fueled by the tendency of treating 
the luck/choice principle, meant as a justificatory or grounding principle 


* Rawls, Justice as Fairness, p. 10; Freeman, “Rawls and Luck Egalitarianism,” p. 131. 
“Freeman, “Rawls and Luck Egalitarianism,” p. 135. 
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of distributive equality, as a substantive principle of distributive equality. 
As mentioned earlier, luck egalitarianism is specifically a response to 
the question, “Why does distributive equality matter?” Its luck/choice 
principle is meant to motivate and ground the commitment to distrib- 
utive equality and is not offered as a complete expression of what that 
commitment entails. What substantive principle of distributive justice 
the luck/choice principle does ground will be distinct from the 
grounding principle itself but has to be developed from the luck/ 
choice principle, and this can take different forms depending on 
how the luck/choice divide is defined as well as how different egalitar- 
ians interpret the various desiderata of equality. Luck egalitarians such 
as Dworkin, Cohen, and Arneson have offered different attempts at 
developing a substantive theory of distributive justice from the luck/ 
choice principle. Whatever the independent merits of each of these 
attempts, they do each propose a systematic regulation of the distribu- 
tional institutions of society, as is rightly expected of any theory of dis- 
tributive justice. It is hardly surprising that the luck/choice principle on 
its own seems woefully incomplete, if it is wrongly expected to provide a 
substantive principle of distribution when it is not meant to do so. 

It is worth noting that the ideal of democratic reciprocity too does 
not spell out who is to own what, what the proper terms of ownership 
and rightful transfers should be, nor other matters of background jus- 
tice. All the ideal of democratic reciprocity tells us is that inequalities 
in society must be regulated so as to be reasonably acceptable to mem- 
bers of a democratic order and why this matters. Like luck egalitarians, 
democratic egalitarians must derive their substantive distributive prin- 
ciple from their ideal of reciprocity. Rawls’s difference principle is only 
one proposed derivation from the ideal of reciprocity. Anderson, on 
the other hand, proposes a different substantive distributive ideal call- 
ing for “equalities across a wide range of capabilities” (op. cit., p. 377). 
Since the difference principle is a substantive principle, and the luck/ 
choice principle a grounding principle, it isa category mistake to com- 
pare the two.” The appropriate comparison would be between the 
luck/choice principle and the ideal of democratic reciprocity, and 
here luck egalitarianism is no more incomplete than democratic 
equality. If luck egalitarianism is incomplete on this count, then so 
too is democratic equality. 


I 


According to the second line of criticism, luck egalitarians fail to ap- 
preciate the social aspect of equality and so have “lost touch with the 


3 Freeman offers this comparison in “Rawls and Luck Egalitarianism,” p. 131. 
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reasons why equality matters to us.” Luck egalitarians are allegedly 
fixated on the notion of the equal moral worth of persons, failing thus 
to see that equality has to do crucially with the “structure and character” 
of personal relationships (ibid., p. 33). Yet the “purging of the influence 
of brute luck from human relations,” Scheffler argues, is not the 
motivating point of distributive equality. The point of equality is to ensure 
that relations among persons are of the sort that ought to be expressed 
in a society of equals. Similarly, Anderson argues that democratic equality 
is a “relational theory of equality: it views equality as a social relationship” 
(op. cit., p. 313). Unlike luck egalitarianism, Anderson points out, dem- 
ocratic equality has the objective of ensuring that relations between per- 
sons are nonhierarchical and nonoppressive. 

But luck egalitarianism is not blind to the inherently social and rela- 
tional quality of equality. On the contrary, it recognizes that the moti- 
vation of distributive justice is to secure the relationship among persons 
that best reflects their equal status vis-a-vis each other. Its luck/choice 
principle is not meant as an (asocial) alternative to the social account 
of equality but is rather an alternative interpretation of what social 
equality demands. Luck egalitarianism holds that to relate to each 
other as equals is to, among other things, hold one another account- 
able for our choices but not for our luck in matters of distributive jus- 
tice. It is precisely because of the importance of maintaining a 
relationship of social equality among persons that luck egalitarians hold 
that a distributive arrangement should not be affected by luck. Indeed, 
if luck egalitarianism takes the institutional form I am recommending, 
and its task is acknowledged to be that of regulating the background 
social conditions of ownership, it cannot but have a social dimension. 

Accordingly, we can see why the related criticism, that luck egalitar- 
lanism is unable to address pressing issues of social justice having to do 
with race, gender, and ethnicity because of its asocial character, is base- 
less.” First, in as far as luck egalitarianism (as I have suggested) is also 
primarily concerned with the basic institutions of society—the norms 
and background rules of society—it will have something to say about 
race, gender, and ethnicity in situations where the institutions of 
society discriminate against or privilege members of particular racial 
or ethnic groups or gender in the distribution of social and economic 
goods. Luck egalitarianism as an account of distributive justice surely 
can have something directly to say about such arbitrary advantaging 
or disadvantaging of persons on account of their race, gender, or 
ethnicity through institutional design. So in'as far as oppressive social 


*° Scheffler, “What Is Egalitarianism?” p. 23. 
” See Scheffler, “What Is Egalitarianism?” p. 38; Anderson, pp. 312-13. 
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relationships are supported by riorms of the basic structure of society 
which distribute goods and resources on the basis of arbitrary factors, 
luck egalitarians can directly criticize such oppressive relationships. 

Second, luck egalitarianism as an account of distributive justice 
does not deny that issues of race, gender, and ethnicity can raise im- 
portant questions of political justice, distinct from the impact of such 
political injustices on the justness of economic distribution. Luck egali- 
tarians focus on distributive equality not because they think “equality 
is inherently a distributive notion,” contra Scheffler,” or that distribu- 
tive equality exhausts the entire domain of equality and. nothing else 
matters, but because social equality has an inherent distributive dimen- 
sion that has to be addressed. Indeed, it is this specific dimension of 
equality that luck egalitarianism is designed to address. As mentioned, 
luck egalitarianism is best seen‘as a claim about the grounds of distributive 
justice, not about the whole of justice (which includes political justice). 
Luck egalitarians, on my account, can agree with its critics, like Scheffler 
and Anderson, that “the basic reason it [equality] matters to us is be- 
cause we believe that there is something valuable about human rela- 
tionships that are, in certain crucial respects at least, unstructured by 
differences of rank, power, or status.” What luck egalitarianism, as I 
understand it, offers is an interpretation of what such a relationship 
ought to consist in with respect to economic or distributive justice. 
That its luck/choice principle is designed to deal mainly with issues 
of distributive justice does not mean though, that luck egalitarians 
must treat political justice as secondary or unimportant. 

There -is.a sense, however, in which democratic equality is social 
where luck egalitarianism is not. A democratic society is understood 
as a fair system of social cooperation between free and equal mem- 
bers, and for democratic egalitarians it is in this context of fair social 
cooperation that the ideal of democratic reciprocity applies and 
where distributive egalitarian considerations can take hold.” Only 
persons engaged in fair social cooperation are in the position rightly 
to demand from one another certain classes of commitments, includ- 
ing the commitment of distributive equality. That is, only persons thus 
reciprocally related can ask that inequalities between themselves be 
those that all can reasonably accept, and that a distributive principle 


8 Scheffler, “What Is Egalitarianism?” p. 28 n26. 

8 Scheffler, “Choice, Circumstances, and the Value of Equality,” p. 17. 

“For discussion on the idea of a democratic society regarded as a fair system of 
social cooperation and how fair social cooperation grounds distributive commitments, 
see Freeman, Justice and the Social Contract, pp. 319-20; Scheffler, “Choice, Circum- 
stances, and the Value of Equality,” p. 18; and Rawls, Justice as Fairness, p. 133, also p. 6. 
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be collectively endorsed to regulate inequalities in light of this criterion. 
Thus, for democratic egalitarians, the value of distributive equality ap- 
plies only among persons who see themselves as participants in a fair 
system of social cooperation, which is‘how a democratic society is to be 
conceived. Luck egalitarians, on the;other hand, disengage the value 
of distributive equality from that of social cooperation in that they do 
not take social cooperation to be a necessary condition of distributive 
Justice commitments. On my institutional approach, the existence of 
social engagement via institutions, when these institutions have the ef- 
fect of transforming natural facts about persons into social advantages 
or disadvantages, is sufficient to trigger distributive egalitarian commit- 
ments. That these are not institutions based on social cooperation is 
beside the point. _ | 

What is important to note is that this ‘denial that distributive equal- 
ity matters only in the context of social cooperation is not a denial 
that distributive equality is a social ideal. Certainly it does not mean 
that distributive justice cannot have as its end that of regulating social 
relations between persons through the institutional structures of a so- 
cial order against which they interact. It does not even mean that social 
cooperation is insignificant for luck egalitarians, for they can very well 
accept that fair social cooperation is a necessary means of realizing the 
ends of distributive equality, and demand that cooperative social institu- 
tions be established for this sake. Social cooperation is only one form of 
social engagement, and luck egalitarians deny that distributive equality is 
of value only among persons already participating in fair social coopera- 
tion. Rather than suggesting a mistakenly asocial conception of equality, 
this rejection of social cooperation as a necessary precondition of dis- 
tributive justice shows that luck egalitarians have a more inclusive view 
of the “social” to which distributive justice commitments apply. 

That luck egalitarianism takes distributive equality to be of value in- 
dependently of the practice of fair social cooperation is not by itself 
a mark against it, for this is the very point of the debate: Why does 
equality matter, and in what social context does it matter? Does it 
matter only among persons engaged in fair social cooperation, or 
does it matter independently of the fact of social cooperation? Of 
course, I have not settled this issue here; my aim is only to preserve 
luck egalitarianism as a serious contender in this ongoing and impor- 
tant debate on the value of distributive equality. 


IV 


The luck egalitarian position I have outlined, even though it departs 
in some respects from well-known extant accounts, is still significantly 
a luck egalitarian position and distinct from democratic equality. First, 
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even though it is limited to the domain of distributive justice, within 
that specific domain it takes the luck/choice principle to be funda- 
mental. Second, even though it takes the subject matter of distributive 
justice to be social institutions rather than natural facts, it is still a luck 
egalitarian position in that it holds that institutions ought not to turn 
natural contingencies into social advantages or disadvantages. Third, 
it offers a different grounding for distributive equality from demo- 
cratic equality, and hence specifies the conditions under which dis- 
tributive equality matters quite differently. For convenience, I will label 
my account institutional luck egalitarianism. 

The elementary difference between democratic equality and luck 
egalitarianism is preserved on my institutional account. As mentioned, 
democratic equality takes distributive equality to matter only when 
democratic reciprocity also matters. Institutional luck egalitarianism, 
in contrast, takes distributive equality to matter whenever there are com- 
mon institutional arrangements that confer differential advantages to 
persons on account of arbitrary facts about them. That is, distributive 
egalitarian commitments are.activated, on the institutional luck egali- 
tarian view, when there are affective institutions that convert natural facts 
about persons into disadvantages for them. It is immaterial whether or 
not these are institutions based on democratic ideals. 

A consequence of this difference lies in how each position under- 
stands the scope or reach of distributive equality. For democratic egali- 
tarians, distributive equality is by definition confined to the social 
setting where the ideal of democratic reciprocity applies. Thus, while 
distributive equality clearly matters within the borders of a democratic 
society, it is not immediately the case that it also matters beyond these 
borders. For the luck egalitarian, distributive equality has potentially 
wider application in that it is not confined to the context of a demo- 
cratic order but can take hold wherever there are affective institutional 
arrangements in place. 

One obvious arena where this difference over scope has potentially 
important normative implications is in international relations. For 
democratic egalitarians, the case for global distributive equality, if it 
can be made at all, is going to be indirect. It will depend on a success- 
ful demonstration that the ideal of democratic reciprocity applies 
globally among persons across state boundaries even in the absence 
of a democratic global political society. It is not coincidental that in 
the current debate on global justice, many democratic egalitarians 
tend to be skeptical of the ideal of global distributive justice.” 


4l For example, Rawls, The Law of Peoples, Nagel, “The Problem of Global Justice”; 
Freeman, “Distributive Justice and the Law of Peoples,” in Justice and the Social Contract, 
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Luck egalitarians, on the other hand, can argue for global distribu- 
tive equality more directly. If matters of luck such as a person’s place 
of birth and the distribution of the world’s natural resources result 
in differential life chances for persons, then there ought to be some 
global distributive commitment to offset the effects of such arbitrary 
factors. Conversely, it is not surprising that many defenders of global 
distributive equality subscribe to some luck egalitarian premises.” To 
be exact, on my institutional account, the luck egalitarian will have 
to refer not just to natural facts about the world and its inhabitants 
as such, but also point out how global institutions have pervasively 
turned these facts into actual advantages for some and disadvantages 
for most. But the case for global distributive equality is still direct, 
even on the institutional view, in this sense: there is no need to justify 
global distributive equality by appealing to another value such as the 
ideal of democratic reciprocity. It is enough to show that there is a 
global institutional order that impacts persons’ lives profoundly and 
pervasively, specifically by translating natural arbitrary conditions of 
the world into highly differential life chances for individuals. 

How we understand why equality matters. has important real world 
normative ramifications (and the reference to global justice is just one, 
though very poignant, example). Luck egalitarianism, if it is a correct 
account of why equality matters, will provide a very powerful case for 
global distributive equality. Some critics of global distributive equality 
have proceeded by exposing the luck egalitarian premises in some 
prominent arguments for global egalitarianism.” But if luck egalitar- 
lanism is a plausible account of why equality matters, as I have aimed 
to show here, and is therefore worthy of further philosophical exami- 
nation and engagement, then its potential as a grounding for global 
distributive equality should also be further explored and developed 
and not be too quickly dismissed. 
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INTRINSICALLY/EXTRINSICALLY’ 
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Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me: the 

brain of this foolish-compoundediclay, man, is not 

able to invent anything that tends to laughter, more 

than I invent or is invented on me: I am not only 

witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other 

men. 

—Sir John Falstaff, in Henry IV Part 2, Act I, Scene 2 


hakespeare recognized a distinction between something’s hav- 

ing a property in and of itself, and something else’s having 

the same property only when certain external conditions hold. 
So do we all. Plato distinguished between a fire’s being hot by its nature 
and another thing’s being hot because of the fire in it.’ Some basketball 
fans claim that Michael Jordan is a world-class player in and of himself, 
while Scottie Pippen plays world-class basketball only when he is on the 
court with Jordan. Many people would agree that Paris, France, is in- 
trinsically worth living in, but McMurdo Station, Antarctica, is not. And 
Lawrence Summers, the former president of Harvard University, sug- 
gested (to his eventual dismay) that while‘men have an aptitude for 
science intrinsically, women do not have this aptitude in the same 
way (assuming they have it at all). In short, in both philosophical and 
everyday contexts we recognize that things have some of their proper- 
ties intrinsically and others extrinsically, and also that the same prop- 
erty can be had intrinsically by one thing and extrinsically by another. 
The primary goal of this paper is to outline an approach to distin- 
guishing the ways in which things have properties along the “had 
intrinsically”/“had extrinsically” dimension. 


*I would like to thank audiences at the Long Island Philosophical Society, the 
Claremont Colleges, University of Iowa, College of William and Mary, and Oklahoma 
State University for very helpful comments and discussion; particular thanks to Andrea 
Borghini, James Cain, Stephen: Davis, Richard Fumerton, Paul Hurley, Amy Kind, Peter 
Kung, Alex Raczji, Peter Thielke, Masahiro Yamada, and Charles Young. 

| Plato, Phaedo (102b8-105c7), translated by H. Tredennick, in E. Hamilton and°H. 
Cairns, eds., The Collected Dialogues of Plato (Princeton: University Press, 1961), pp. 83-87; 
see also Charles Young, “A Delicacy in Plato’s Phaedo,” The Classical Quarterly, New Series 
XXXVII, 1 (1988): 250-51. Michael Jacovides (“Cambridge Changes Color,” Pacifit Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, LXXXI (2000): 142-63), interprets John Locke (An Essay concerning Hu- 
man Understanding, Peter H. Nidditch, ed. (New York: Oxford, 1700/1975), Book II Ch. 8, 
19) as arguing that the changing color of porphyry in different lighting conditions is 
not a “real alteration” in the porphyry because it has its color extrinsically. 
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I will call the target of my discussion the intrinsically/extrinsically 
(I-ly/E-ly) distinction, to contrast it with the intrinsic/ extrinsic (I/E) 
distinction. The latter is a distinction between properties. The former 
is a distinction between ways in which particulars have properties; 
roughly, it registers the relative independence of a characteristic of 
an object from relevant changes in that object’s environment. The 
second goal of this paper is to show that we can and should explain 
the Ty/E-ly distinction apart from how we classify properties under 
the I/E distinction. For this reason, I will avoid terms like ‘intrinsic 
properties’ (which is ambiguous between the two distinctions) and 
even ‘intrinsic properties of objects’ in favor of the precise, albeit 
sometimes awkward, ‘properties had intrinsically’. The third goal is 
to show the impact of this analysis of the Lly/E-ly distinction on its 
relation to the I/E distinction. The result is a unified framework that 
illuminates the way we use the [-ly/E-ly distinction and explains the per- 
vasive but philosophically puzzling phenomenon of cross-classification, 
in which properties classified as extrinsic can be had intrinsically and 
properties classified as intrinsic can be had extrinsically. 

The structure of this paper is as follows. In section 1, I motivate an 
explanation of the I-ly/E-ly distinction. In section 1, I distinguish 
intrinsicness and extrinsicness from those notions captured in the 
essential/accidental, internal/external, and other nearby distinctions. 
In sections I1, Iv, and v, I offer an analysis of the I-ly/E-ly distinction 
and a basic framework that explains its relation to the I/E distinction. 
My discussion proceeds from well-known a priori analyses (Jaegwon 
Kim, Rae Langton, and David Lewis) in section m1, to an a posteriori 
analysis (Brian Ellis) in section Iv, to a hybrid analysis that draws on 
psychological research in counterfactual reasoning in section v. I also 
suggest how this model applies to other distinctions that have moti- 
vated philosophical interest in the I/E distinction: the distinctions 
between real and mere Cambridge change, intrinsic and instrumen- 
tal value, qualitative and numerical identity, and strong and global 
supervenience. In section vı, I elaborate on the basic model in the 
light of some puzzling cases. 


I. MOTIVATING AN I-LY/E-LY DISTINCTION 


Philosophical discussion of the I/E distinction often begins with an 
intuitively compelling difference that the subsequent formal analysis 
is intended to capture. Here is a representative sample of the motivat- 
ing intuitions: 

Intuitively, a property is intrinsic just in case a thing’s having it (at a 
time) depends only on what that thing is like (at that time), and not 
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on what any wholly distinct contingent object (or wholly distinct time) 
is like.” Pa 


- You know what an intrinsic property is: it’s a property a thing has (or 
lacks) regardless of what may be going on outside of itself.” 


A thing has its intrinsic properties in virtue of the way that thing itself, and 
nothing else, is. Not so for extrinsic properties, though a thing may well 
have these in virtue of the way some larger whole is. The intrinsic proper- 
ties of something depend only on that thing; whereas the extrinsic prop- 
erties of something may depend, wholly or partly, on something else. 


Properties considered typical of each side of the distinction are then 
listed: for example, being an uncle or being six miles from a rhodo- 
dendron, as opposed to having mass or being square. 

‘Tt is not at all obvious, however, that the distinction motivated by 
these platitudes is the I/E distinction. A property that a thing has 
regardless of what is going on outside itself is simply a property that 
it has intrinsically. Whether the property itself is intrinsic is logically a 
separate question. For example, one might have a Platonic model of 
properties as universals that exist independently from particulars, in 
which the properties are classified a priori as intrinsic or extrinsic, and 
the distinct ways in which particulars may instantiate these properties 
is another matter. The idea that the I/E distinction simply reflects the 
distinct ways in which properties are had by particulars requires a 
theory that connects the two distinctions in this way, for it is a theory 
which, unlike the Platonic theory, makes the distinction between the 
properties dependent on the distinction between the ways in which 
properties are had. 

This non-Platonic theory is implicit in the way we think of essential 
properties and innate properties: each property-level distinction is just 
reflection of a distinction in the ways properties are had.’ One thing 
can be a mathematician essentially and another accidentally, and that 
is all; there is nothing further to be said in this regard about the prop- 
erty of being a mathematician. Because of this implicit policy, we are 
not tempted to think that something has a property essentially or in- 
nately because the property is essential or innate (tout court). For there 


? Peter Vallentyne, “Intrinsic Properties Defined,” Philosophical Studies, LXXXVIU 
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is simply nothing more to being an essential property than being a 
property that'is had essentially by some individual.’ 

If we treated the I/E distinction this way, an intrinsic property would 
just be a property that is had intrinsically by some individual and an 
extrinsic property just one that is had extrinsically by some individual. 
We would say that Falstaff is witty intrinsically and Prince Hal is witty 
extrinsically, and that Mr. Smith is an uncle extrinsically and has his 
mass intrinsically, and there would be nothing further to say about 
the properties of being witty, being an uncle, or having mass. We could 
remain neutral as to the-best way to draw a distinction between proper- 
ties, and even be agnostic as to whether it is useful to do so, since the 
distinction we would be drawing does not depend on the drawing of a 
property-level distinction. And there would still be philosophical work 
to do, since we would have the L-ly/E-ly distinction to explain. 

But we do not treat the J/E distinction this way. We think the defini- 
tion of a property determines whether the property is intrinsic or ex- 
trinsic, whereas the definition plays no such role in whether a property 
is essential, accidental, innate, or acquired. Asa result, the intuitive dis- 
tinction expressed in the platitudes and our policy for clarifying it are 
at odds. The platitudes-reflect an a posteriori distinction, but the anal- 
yses that are supposed to illuminate this distinction are a prion. 

We can diagnose the: problem more precisely. There already exists 
widespread recognition. of the I/E and Lly/ E-ly distinctions, called the 
“global” and “local” distinctions.’ It is also widely recognized that the 
relation between these distinctions cannot be straightforward. For ex- 
ample, we can start from the I/E (“global”) distinction, and hold that 
if a property is intrinsic, then all of its instances have it intrinsically; or 
we might start from the Lly/E-ly (“local”) distinction, and hold that 
if anything: has a property intrinsically, the property is intrinsic. The 
same would hold for extrinsicness.* The usual cases used to illustrate 


°I do not mean to imply that essentialism is false; I am neutral on that issue. My point 
is simply that the locution ‘essential property’ is not ambiguous in the way ‘intrinsic 
property’ is; properties are essential (or not) relative to individuals that have them. 

"LL. Humberstone, “Intrinsic/ Extrinsic,” Synthese, cvir (1996): 205-67 (see p. 206). 
I avoid this well-known terminology because, as will become clear below, the I-ly/E-ly 
distinction is not just the I/E-distinction applied to instances, nor is the I/E distinction 
just the I-ly/E-ly distinction applied to properties. 

* The first option is called-deriving a local notion from a global one, the second de- 


- riving a global one from a lacal one (Humberstone, ibid.; Brian Weatherson, “Intrinsic 
..'» vs: Extrinsic Properties,” The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2007 edition), 


‘Edward N.-Zalta, ed., URL= http:/ /plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2007/entries/ 
intrinsic-extrinsic/). Weatherson claims the first is “undoubtedly true” but doubts the 
second’due to disjunctive properties. I think both are false, for reasons explained in 


the text. `i 
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the lack of a straightforward relation are disjunctive properties, such 
as being made of tin or next to something made of tin, or being 
square and accompanied or red and lonely. Such designer properties 
are typically introduced as counterexamples to particular analyses of 
the I/E distinction. They are used to show, for example, that proper- 
ties whose definitions are such that they count as intrinsic by the anal- 
ysis have instances that intuitively are had extrinsically, and so therefore 
the properties should be classified as extrinsic, pace the analysis 
in question. 

But the possibility is not even considered that any classification of 
how properties are had that is based purely on property definitions is 
inadequate. This possibility will not become evident by focusing on 
disjunctive properties that are designed by definition to’act as coun- 
terexamples. It becomes immediately evident when we look at the 
practices that give rise to the motivating platitudes. For suppose one 
claimed that being witty is extrinsic because it means, or one stipulates 
that it means, ‘makes other people laugh’. It does not follow that 
Falstaff is not witty intrinsically. Shakespeare knew what “being witty’ 
meant when he distinguished Falstaff’s wit from everyone else’s in this 
way. Or suppose one claimed that shape is intrinsic because, given its 
definition, there is no logical inconsistency in something’s having the 
shape it does in’an otherwise empty world; it does not follow that a 
stretched rubber band does not have its shape extrinsically.” The ob- 
vious feature these cases share with many disjunctive properties is 
that, intuitively, some particulars have these properties intrinsically 
and others have them extrinsically. But what these cases reveal, and 
many disjunctive properties do not, is that property definitions are 
not invariably determining whether we think a property is had’ intrin- 
sically or else extrinsically: Yet these are the practices that are used to 
motivate I/E analyses based on property definitions. 

It is unlikely that we will understand the puzzling relation between 
any I/E distinction and the ways in which properties are had until we 
examine the I-ly/E-ly distinction more closely. We can start this task by 
expressing the original motivating intuitions as perhaps they always 
ought to have been: ` i i oe 

You know what it is to have a property intrinsically: it’s for a thing to 

have (or Jack) a property regardless of what may be going on outside 

of itself. 


3 The example is from Brian Ellis, The Philosophy of Nature (Montreal: McGill-Queen’s, 
2002), pp. 51-54; see also Humberstone (op. cit.) and Bradford Skow, “Are Shapes Intrin- 
sic?” Philosophical Studies, cxxxi1 (2007): 111-30. I discuss Ellis below. 
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This claim unambiguously motivates an explanation of the Lly/E-ly 
distinction. Representative examples of what we want to explain 
would include Mr. Smith’s being an uncle and Mr. Smith’s having 
mass, not being an uncle or having mass. It does not follow that the 
I-ly/E-ly distinction will be wholly a posteriori. For the definition of a 
property presumably plays some role in determining whether its 
instances are had intrinsically or else extrinsically. The burden of this 
paper is to explain what else must be going on. 


II. A BRIEF INTERLUDE: OTHER DISTINCTIONS 


Before analyzing the I-ly/E-ly distinction, it may be worthwhile to take 
a moment to clarify how having a property intrinsically or extrinsically 
differs from some of the other ways of having them: essentially or 
accidentally, internally or externally, or innately or by acquisition. 
Falstaff is not claiming that he was born witty, nor that he would cease 
to exist if he ceased being witty, nor is he locating his wit spatiotempo- 
rally—although he might have done any or all of these things too." If 
we think of a property heuristically as a standard that all its instances 
meet, then ways of having a property are different ways of meeting 
that standard. We distinguish how an individual came to meet the 
standard to begin with (innately or via acquisition), whether it would 
still exist if it no longer met the standard (essentially or accidentally), 
whether it is met in virtue of something located inside the individual 
(internally or externally), and whether it would still be met in relevant 
counterfactual circumstances (intrinsically or extrinsically). A prob- 
able reason for highlighting when a thing has a property intrinsically 
is because properties had this way are considered dependable: they are 
not vulnerable to loss due to factors beyond the thing’s control—often, 
factors literally beyond the thing, many of which tend not to be in its 
control." Put the other way around, a property had intrinsically is one 


Many of those discussing the I/E. distinction take care to distinguish it from the 
essential/accidental distinction, although they may hold that essential properties are 
a subset of the intrinsics (for example, Ellis, op. cit, p. 50)—more precisely, that the 
properties a thing has essentially are a subset of the properties it has intrinsically. 
This is not universal; Lynne Rudder Baker, in Persons and Bodies: A Constitution View 
(New York: Cambridge, 2000), p. 30, fn. 10, remarks that she “departs from the tradi- 
tion in holding that not all essential properties are intrinsic.” 

" Christine M. Korsgaard (“Two Distinctions in Goodness,” The Philosophical Review, 
XCII, 2 (April 1983): 169-95), while discussing G.E. Moore’s view of intrinsic value 
(“The Conception of Intrinsic Value,” in Philosophical Studies (New York: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1922); Ethics (New York: Oxford, 1912), ch. VII), explains on p. 175 that 
on that view intrinsic goodness “is dependent only on the thing’s intrinsic nature and 
is just as constant: so long as the thing remains what it is it has the same value: and the 
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4 

that is highly impervious to the impact of novel circumstances; from 
this point of view, having a property intrinsically implies an unfortu- 
nate inability to adapt. 

Of course, in ordinary contexts we often use terms like ‘essentially’ ; 
‘internally’, ‘innately’, and ‘intrinsically’ interchangeably (mutatis mutandis 
for ‘extrinsically’ and the other contraries) even if the terms pick out 
different distinctions. For example, comedian Richard Pryor, who died 
on December 10, 2005, was eulogized as follows: 


Paul Mooney, a longtime friend and a frequent wale collaborator, said 
Mr. Pryor’s skills “came from God.” “It was innate,” said Mr. Mooney, 
who called himself Mr. Pryor’s “black writer” and lent the comic his first 
car, a 1952 Ford, during his early days. “He could have been born in 
Japan and it still would have been there. Geniuses just are. Pa 


A property can be had innately in that one is born with it, and yet 
not had intrinsically in that in relevant counterfactual circumstances 
one might lack it. Otherwise there would be no wasted natural talents. 
But however the terms might be used or confused in ordinary conver- 
sation, we are asking different questions when we want to know 
whether or not a thing acquired a property, whether or not it would 
cease to be what it is if it lost a property, whether or not a thing has 
a property by virtue of what is currently located inside itself, and 
whether or not it would still have a propery in relevantly different 
counterfactual circumstances. 

That said, there is a sense of ‘in and of itself in which it is used to 
denote an internal/external (or interior/exterior) distinction, rather 
than a claim about independence. The two senses are distinct. The 
internal/external sense involves spatiotemporal claims, whereas the 
independence sense is essentially modal. A part can be had intrinsi- 
cally by a whole in the internal sense, but not had intrinsically in the 
independence sense; similarly, a sniper’s bullet is had intrinsically in 
the internal sense, but not the independence sense, by her victim. 
The interior/exterior distinction is arguably prior to the indepen- 


5, 


pay 


ay 





value is the same, of course, for everyone and so also objective.” Young (op. cit., P- 250) 
describes Socrates as seeking an explanation, of when an object has,a property “its title 
to which is insecure, in the sense (to judge from 102b8-c8), that thë Object’ s having the 
property is not guaranteed by its being what it is.” 
The New York Times (December 13, 2005). 

8 There is also a sense of ‘internal’ that may be understood as ‘included in a thing’s 
nature’, which is roughly the same as the independence sense. I will discuss this sense of 
‘internal’ in section v1. 
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dence sense, since many standard analyses of the I/E distinction es- 
sentially involve reference to objects’ that are distinct from, in that 
they share no parts with, the object that has the property in the way 
it does.” . a 

In this paper, I will focus on the sense more widely associated with 
‘In and of itself’—that of independence from relevant external cir- 
cumstances. This is the sense that is of most concern in discussions 
of intrinsicness and extrinsicness. For example, when we want to know 
whether something has its value intrinsically, we are asking whether it 
would still be valuable in relevant counterfactual circumstances, not 
where its value is spatiotemporally located (assuming the latter question 
even makes sense). 


II], EXPLAINING THE I-LY/E-LY DISTINCTION: DEFINITIONS 


An adequate account of the I-ly/E-ly distinction must explain what 
kinds of factors determine whether a property is had intrinsically or 
else extrinsically in any given case, and how they do. It is helpful to 
consider an ordinary example to see what this task involves. When a 
basketball fan tells me that Jordan is a world-class basketball player in 
and of himself, I am not being told that this is so because he would 
still have that property at a:world in which he exists in complete iso- 
lation. Such worlds are irrelevant.” I am not told that Pippen is a 
world-class basketball player extrinsically because there are necessary 
existents; if there are any, they are irrelevant. Most importantly, the 
role of the nature of being a basketball player—which by definition 


4 Most also consider the intrinsic/extrinsic distinction distinct from the nonrelational / 
relational distinction (but see Robert Francescotti, “How to Define Intrinsic Properties,” 
Nots, Xxx, 4 (1999): 590-609), even though the two relations are often conflated 
in other contexts (for example, Marc Lange, in An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Physics (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2002), on p. 18 characterizes the properties a thing 
has intrinsically as those which “depend only on itself, not on its relations to other 
things,” while “a typical non-intrinsic (“extrinsic”) property is the property of standing 
in a certain relation to something else”). However, the n6nrelational/relational dis- 
tinction is distinct from both senses of intrinsic. Every object is identical to itself, but 
an object stands in this relation in and of itself; the property of containing a spinal column 
is one a vertebrate has in and of itself, yet it involves a relation. Humberstone (op. cit., 
pp. 212-13) argues persuasively that the nonrelational/relational distinction is best un- 
derstood as a distinction between predicates: since we can change 1-place predicates into 
2 (or n) -place predicates at will (and vice versa), it is imple to make a property “involve a 
relation” or not. 

* Experimental social psychologists have identified consistent constraints on the al- 
ternative possibilities that people normally entertain in counterfactual reasoning about 
events. I discuss these constraints in section v; at this point, I ask the reader only to 
imagine herself in an ordinary context in which an [-ly/E-ly distinction, such as this 
one about Jordan, might be drawn. 
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involves a team of five people—in determining how this property is 
had is not at all clear, since Jordan and Pippen are indistinguishable 
in this regard. There are, in short, implicit constraints on the coun- 
terfactual possibilities we normally consider when making J-ly/E-ly 
classifications, both in terms of the relevant sorts of objects and the 
relevant class of possible worlds. An adequate account must explain 
these relevance parameters and how they are applied. 

Standard I/E analyses provide a useful point of departure, since they 
aim to capture the notion of independence involved in intrinsicness 
and extrinsicness, and the I-ly/E-ly distinction shares this core idea.” 
To fix ideas, we can begin with Kim’s influential I/E distinction: 


(KE) Fis extrinsic = df. Necessarily any object x has F only if some con- 
tingent object wholly distinct from x exists. 

(KI) Fis intrinsic = df. Possibly some object x has F although no con- 
tingent object wholly distinct from x exists.”® 


It is presupposed that the question of whether or not a property can 
be had by a thing that exists in an otherwise empty world depends 
entirely on the property’s definition and what logically follows from 


"It is also likely that properties may be had I-ly or E-ly in degrees, as some recent 
analyses of the innate/acquired distinction also allow (for example, Andre Ariew, “In- 
nateness and Canalization,” Philosophy of Science, Lx111, supplement (September 1996): 
S19-S27). I set this question aside here. 

"I set aside definitions of intrinsicness in terms of duplication, whereby (roughly) 
an intrinsic property of a thing is one shared by all of its duplicates (for example, Lewis, 
“Extrinsic Properties”). Any mention of the I/E distinction in this paper can be ana- 
lyzed in the idiom of duplication if the reader desires. 

'8 Kim, “Psychophysical Supervenience,” Philosophical Studies, x1 (1982): 51—70, re- 
printed in his Supervenience and Mind: Selected Philosophical Essays (New York: Cambridge, 
1993), pp. 175-93. I use Lewis’s (“Extrinsic Properties”) version of Kim’s original dis- 
tinction, which Kim expressed as follows: 


(i) Gis rooted outside the objects that have it = df. Necessarily any object x has G 
only if some contingent object wholly distinct from x exists; 

(ii) Gis internal = df. Gis neither rooted outside times at which it is had nor 
outside the objects that have it. 


Vallentyne also provides a more concise version of Kim’s definition: 
Pis intrinsic = df. Px is compatible with ~Ax, 


where A is the property of being accompanied by at least one distinct contingent object; 
and what is not intrinsic is extrinsic. (See also Humberstone, op. cit., p. 229). Vallentyne 
explains the intuition behind Kim’s definition of intrinsic as follows: “The intuitive 
idea is that P can be had by an object even in a world with no other distinct objects.” 
That may be true of Kim’s or Vallentyne’s intuitions; it is unlikely to be true of Shake- 
speare’s or Summers’s. At the very least, none of the intuitions expressed in the plati- 
tudes requires it to be true that a property I have intrinsically is one that I would have 
in an otherwise empty world. 
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it. This assumption ensures that the notion of independence at the 
heart of the [/E distinction is logical (or conceptual) independence. 
We can swiftly obtain an L-ly/E-ly distinction by modifying Kim’s distinc- 
tion as follows: 


(KE-ly) x has Ff extrinsically = df. x has Æ and necessarily x has F only if 
some contingent entity wholly distinct from x exists. 

(KI-ly) x has Fintrinsically = df. x has F and it is possible both that x has 
Fand no contingent entity y wholly distinct from x exists.’” 


(KI) and (KE) do an admirable job of classifying many properties, but 
Kim’s analysis is widely considered vulnerable to a counterexample 
raised by Lewis involving the property of being lonely.” A thing is ac- 
companied iff it coexists with some wholly distinct contingent object, 
and lonely iff it is not accompanied. Lewis objects that being lonely is 
just as extrinsic as being accompanied, but (KI) classifies it as intrinsic. 
Intuitively, a thing’s being lonely depends on what the world is like; 
since the core idea of intrinsicness is contextual independence, the 
property ought to be classified as extrinsic. 

However, it is not clear that being lonely is a counterexample to 
(KI), as opposed to (KI-ly). The definition of being lonely is such that 
it gets classified as an intrinsic property by (KI). To consider this clas- 
sification wrong and (KI) inadequate on the basis of how things have 
their properties is to assume, inconsistently, that we do not apply (KI) 
and (KE) based entirely on property definitions. It may not be a mark 
in (KI)’s favor that it yields intrinsic properties that are had extrinsi- 
cally, but (KI) is not contradicted by this fact given how the I/E distinc- 
tion is drawn. (KI-ly), in contrast, classifies a thing’s being lonely as a 
property it has intrinsically, and this does seem incorrect. (By analogy: 
S’s being an only child does not just depend on S.) (KE-ly) is also in 
trouble. (KE-ly) says that if a thing has a property extrinsically, it can- 
not be the only contingently existing thing. But anything that is lonely 
can be the only contingently existing thing. We can consistently take 
Lewis’s counterexample as an objection to (KI-ly) and (KE-ly) because 
differences in how things have their pene are precisely what these 
analyses are meant to capture. 


Derk Pereboom, in “Why a Scientific Realist Cannot Be a Functionalist,” Synthese, 
LXXXVIII (1991): 341-58, offers a local version of Kim’s definition: Fis an extrinsic 
property of x iff x’s having F logically entails or rules out there being a contingent thing 
wholly distinct from x; otherwise a property is had intrinsically. However, this definition 
is closer to (LLE-ly), described below, rather than (KE-ly). 

® “Extrinsic Properties,” pp. 198-99. 
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In response to the alleged counterexample to (KI) and (KE), how- 
ever, Langton and Lewis” propose an influential alternative I/E analy- 
sis based on Kim’s: 


(LLI) Fis intrinsic = df. Fx is compatible with Ax and with ~Ax, and so 
is ~Fx, 


where A is the property of being accompanied and ~A is the property 
of being lonely, defined as above; and what is not intrinsic is classified 
as extrinsic. By this definition, an intrinsic property is one that is in- 
dependent of accompaniment or loneliness, and to be independent 
of accompaniment or loneliness is for these four cases to be logically 
possible as determined by the property’s definition: there can be an 
accompanied individual that has F a lonely individual that has & an 
accompanied individual that lacks Fand a lonely individual that lacks 
F Being lonely comes out extrinsic by this analysis, since its definition 
entails that there cannot be an accompanied individual that has it or a 
lonely individual that lacks it. 

Unfortunately, the success of this I/E distinction does not carry 
over entirely to the corresponding I-ly/E-ly distinction: 


(LLEly) x has Fintrinsically = df. x has F and x’s having Fis compatible 
with x’s having A and with x’s having’ ~A. 

(LLE-ly) x has F extrinsically = df. x has Ẹ and x’s having Fis not com- 
patible with either x’s having A or else x’s having ~A. 


(These analyses are simplified because in I-ly/E-ly judgments there is 
no need to consider how other objects might have the property.) By 
these definitions, a thing’s being lonely is correctly classified as a 
property it has extrinsically. (LLE-ly) also avoids the problem that 
beset (KE-ly), for an object’s being the only existing thing is plainly in- 
compatible with its also not being the only contingently existing thing. - 
Nevertheless, these analyses fail to capture many of the [-ly/E-ly clas- 
sifications we make. If Falstaff is witty in and of himself and Prince Hal 


*! Langton and Lewis, “Defining ‘Intrinsic’,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
LVIII, 2 (June 1998): 333-45; see also Lewis, “Redefining ‘Intrinsic’,” Philosophy and Phe- 
nomenological Research, LXIII, 2 (2001): 381-98. In the text I use Vallentyne’s version of 
(LLI); Langton and Lewis express this conception, but do not display the definition in 
this (or any) form. Their analysis is subject to two restrictions: it does not apply to im- 
pure, or nonqualitative, properties (praperties that contain reference to particular ob- 
jects, places, or times) nor to disjunctive properties. Langton and Lewis also distinguish 
between basic intrinsics, which are natural properties, and nonbasic intrinsics, which 
are disjunctive properties or their negations. These are property-level restrictions on 
the application of (LLI) or (LLE) which do not affect my analysis of the I-ly/E-ly dis- 
tinction; disjunctive properties are (often) just properties that can be had either way. 
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is not, this is not because we judge that Falstaff would have this prop- 
erty in an otherwise empty world and Prince Hal would not: by incor- 
porating A and ~A in the definitions, (LLI-ly) and (LLE-ly) require us 
to consider worlds that are irrelevant to the distinction Falstaff drew 
between himself and Prince Hal. Nor does it explain how he did draw 
the distinction given what is required by definition to be witty, since 
Falstaff and Prince Hal are alike in this regard. In short, using (LLE) 
we may (correctly) classify the property of being witty as extrinsic 
based on its definition, but (LLE-ly) gives us no clue as to how this 
extrinsic property might coherently be had intrinsically. The cross- 
classification problem remains as puzzling as ever. 

But we can begin to address the problem with slight revisions of the 
definitions of being lonely and being accompanied: one is lonely if 
one is the only relevant contingently existing thing at a relevant world, 
and one is accompanied if one co-exists with the relevant contingently 
existing object(s) at a relevant world. In nearly all cases (we will see 
degenerate cases below), relevantly lonely worlds are those that lack 
relevant external objects. These revisions explicitly raise the issues of 
how we determine which objects must go missing for something to be 
relevantly lonely (as opposed to lonely tout court, which we may call 
Lewis-lonely) and how we determine which worlds are relevant if we 
do not (or almost never) consider the logically possible worlds where 
an object is Lewis-lonely. We can make these relevance parameters ex- 
plicit in a set of revised definitions: 


(I-ly) x has Fintrinsically = df. x has &.and x’s having Fis compatible, 
in the relevant set of possible worlds, with x’s having Ag and with 
xs having ~Ap; 

(E-ly) x has Fextrinsically = df. x has F and x’s having Fis not compati- 
ble, in the relevant set of possible words: with x’s having A z or else 
xs having ~Ap, 


where Ap is the property of being relevantly accompanied and ~Ar 
that of being relevantly lonely.” This analysis does not yet explain, 
but only makes room for explaining, how Falstaff can be intrinsically 
witty and Prince Hal extrinsically witty, and how a stretched rubber 
band can have its shape extrinsically and a hardened steel band can 


# Some recent analyses of the I/E distinction build relevance implicitly into their I/E 
definitions (Vallentyne, op. cit; David Denby, “The Distinction between Intrinsic and 
Extrinsic Properties,” Mind, cxv (2006): 1-17), but do not explain what determines 
relevance. Such analyses are roughly analogous to (LLI) and (LLE) when ‘relevantly- 
lonely’. and ‘relevantly-accompanied’ are substituted into the original formulas and 
left unexplicated. 
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have the same shape intrinsically. But what determines the relevance 
parameters in (I-ly) and (E-ly)? 


IV. EXPLAINING THE I-LY/E-LY DISTINCTION: RELEVANCE, STEP ONE 


Consider again the claim that Michael Jordan is a world-class basketball 
player in and of himself, while Scottie Pippen is a world-class player only 
when he is on the court with Jordan. An ordinary fan may coherently 
make this claim even though both men are alike (at times) in being 
world-class basketball players; even though she knows that no one can 
play basketball without four other people; even though what is needed 
for Jordan and Pippen to exist implies that many other things exist at 
every possible world she considers; and even though she does not even 
consider a Lewis-lonely world as relevant to her distinguishing them.” 
How does she do this? How do we In what follows, I will argue that the 
relevance parameters in (I-ly) and (E-ly) follow the same heuristics that 
constrain the relevant alternatives considered in ordinary counterfactual 
reasoning. This is because the Hy/E-ly distinction serves an explanatory 
purpose that depends on such reasoning for its success. Since these 
constraints reflect our empirical knowledge, empirical facts, not just 
property definitions, play an essential role in drawing this distinction. 

Before explaining the Jordan/Pippen (or Falstaff/Hal) examples, 
consider the superficially simpler case of Mr. Smith’s being an uncle. 
We judge that Mr. Smith has this property extrinsically; his being an 
uncle is not compatible with his being relevantly lonely. In this case it 
seems clear that the definition of being an uncle determines the rele- 
vant external objects. If offspring of Mr. Smith’s sibling or siblings did 
not exist, he would not have the property. Although this case seems 
straightforward, if not trivial, there are two unexplained features that 
bear emphasis. First, when making our judgment we do not consider 
those worlds where Mr. Smith is female, even though these are also 
worlds where he would not have the property. But the definition did 
not require us to restrict our counterfactual reasoning to those worlds 
where Mr. Smith is just as he is (and everything else is just as it is) except 
the relevant external objects are absent. So what determines the class of 
relevant worlds? Second, our judgment about Mr. Smith’s being an un-. 
cle may seem trivial because it is not logically possible for any male who 
does not have siblings with offspring to be an uncle. Anyone who knows 
the definition knows this immediately—it just follows from the defini- 
tion that he has this property extrinsically, one might say. But when con- 
sidering the I-ly/E-ly distinction, our concern is only with whether 


3 The latter claim is supported by empirical research on counterfactual reasoning 
discussed in section v. 
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Mr. Smith would be an uncle in the relevant counterfactual circum- 
stances; it is not with what we think we can infer about how other objects 
have a property just from the definition of the property. If such infer- 
ences were always valid, there would be no distinction between Falstaff 
and Hal to explain. So why does the inference fail generally? And why 
does it go through in this case? I will return to these questions below. 

Now consider a physical object’s shape. Shape is usually classified as 
an intrinsic property, but most physical objects (unlike the shapes of 
some abstract objects) have their shapes extrinsically.* The actual 
shapes of physical objects partly depend on the external physical 
forces acting on them. A stretched rubber band illustrates this clearly, 
but even unstretched bands are subject to external stresses. So if shape 
is an intrinsic property, it is an intrinsic property that is had extrinsi- 
cally in many actual cases.” Resistance to this claim does not stem from 
lack of basic familiarity with physical theory, since it is common to clas- 
sify mass as intrinsic and weight as extrinsic, presumably because the 
latter depends in part on gravitational forces. Instead, it seems symp- 
tomatic of the assumption that property definitions determine not just 
whether a property is intrinsic or else extrinsic, but also how properties 
are had. It is quite true that (for example) being a square is being a 
plane figure with four equal sides and four equal angles, and that 
based on this definition being a square will be classified as an intrinsic 
property by standard I/E definitions. But the present discussion is 
about actual squares, and the problem with actual squares having their 
shapes the way we know they do is that it confounds a purely a prion 
approach to the I-ly/E-ly distinction.” 


“Itis possible that in classifying shape as intrinsic, the intended interpretation of 
‘intrinsic’ is the “internal” sense. For example, Lewis (“Extrinsic Properties”) declares 
that “some properties of things are entirely intrinsic, or internal, to the things that have 
them: shape, charge, internal structure.” However, this would at best be an equivocation, 
since the subsequent definition motivated by the case of shape explicates intrinsicness in 
terms of logical independence of external circumstances (or duplication), not spatio- 
temporal location. 

* So apparently is molecular structure, in a molecular model consistent with both 
quantum mechanics and observation (R. Wooley, “Must a Molecule Have a Shape?” 
Journal of the American Chemical Society, c (1978): 1073-78, and “The Molecular Structure 
Conundrum,” Journal of Chemical Education, Lx11 (1985): 1082-84; Pierre Claverie and 
Simon Diner, “The Concept of Molecular Structure in Quantum Theory: Interpretation 
Problems,” Israel Journal of Chemisiry, x1x (1980): 54-81; Steven Weininger, “The Molecu- 
lar Structure Conundrum: Can Classical Chemistry Be Reduced -to Quantum Chemis- 
try?” Journal of Chemical Education, Lx1 (1984): 939-44; Robin LePoidevin, “Space and 
the Chiral Molecule,” in Nalini Bhushan and S. Rosenfeld, eds., Of Minds and Molecules: 
New Philosophical Perspectives on Chemistry (New York: Oxford, 2000), pp. 129-42). 

% This may explain Ellis’s complaint (op. cit., p-51) that philosophers “have not suc- 
ceeded in explicating a concept [of intrinsic]:that is of much relevance to the theory or 
practice of science.” 
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To address this problem, Ellis proposes an I/E distinction based on 
what he calls causal independence, rather than logical (definition- 
based) independence. Stated in terms of an I-ly/E-ly distinction, the 
essence of his proposal is as follows: 


(Cl-ly) x has F causally-intrinsically iff x has Æ Fis posited by physical 
theory T, and Fx is compatible with the absence of relevant prop- 
erties and laws posited by T; | 


and what is not had Cl-ly is had CE-ly.”” The idea is that while a physi- - 
cal object typically has its actual shape in a way that depends in part 
on external forces acting on it, the way in which they have these 
shapes is distorted from the point of view of our theoretical models. 
Within these models, the theoretical analogues of actual things have 
their shapes in an undistorted way—that is, in a way not dependent 
on the relevant forces. This is the way actual things would have their 
shapes if they were not subject to the forces posited by the model. In 
short, to have a shape causally-intrinsically is to have a shape in an 
undistorted way, where what is undistorted is determined by the model. 

Actual physical objects can have their shapes causally-intrinsically, 
although simply having a shape like that of the relevant model theoretic 
analogue is not sufficient; it must have that shape in an undistorted 
way. To use Ellis’s example, a strip of hardened steel shaped the way 
a given rubber band is shaped when stretched “would have this shape 
naturally, independently of any accidental forces. Therefore, in the 
causal sense of ‘intrinsicality’, the actual shape of a body may or may 
not be the same as its intrinsic shape.” That is, the steel band, but not 
the rubber band, has its shape in an undistorted way, because if the 
relevant forces were removed the steel band would still have its shape 
but the rubber band would not.” Again, we need not consider the steel 
band’s shape in a Lewis-lonely world, only in a relevantly lonely world. 

The importance of Ellis’s proposal in this context is that it provides 
a model of how the relevance parameters in (I-ly) and (E-ly) can be 
determined other than by definitions. In other words, (CI-ly) is just a 


” Ellis does not display a definition, so (ClI-ly) is based on his remarks. This L-ly/E-ly 
form may best express Ellis’s intent, since he claims: “Intrinsicality in the causal sense is 
therefore not a property of properties, as many of those who have tried to explicate a 
logical concept of intrinsicality have supposed. It has more to do with the role that the 
property has in physical theory.” He also applies his model to rest mass (the mass the 
object would have were it not in motion relative to us) and a particle’s spin. 

2 Its having its shape in an undistorted way also depends on the relevant forces not 
being present; so the steel band would have to have the shape its theoretical analogue 
has both when the forces are present and when they are not in order to have it causally- 
intrinsically. (CI-ly} would need to be modified for this. 
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special case of (I-ly) in which the relevant external objects are fixed by 
physical theory. It is still the case that the definition of being square 
determines what is necessary and sufficient for being square; by this 
definition, and (LLI), being square counts as an intrinsic property. But 
the definition does not determine what is relevant to a thing’s being 
square intrinsically or else extrinsically. In the case of physical objects, 
physical theory tells us what is relevant to whether a thing has its shape 
in one way or the other. In general, the relevant external objects may 
be-determined by a theoretical model of the system’s behavior, includ- 
ing but not limited to the models of basic physical theory.” 

This insight will not yet get us out of the woods. For consider again 
the case of Michael Jordan. Being a world-class basketball player, un- 
like having a particular shape, is not a property that is posited by physi- 
cal theory or any other theoretical model, so Ellis’s proposal seems 
inapt. Yet the definition of being a world-class basketball player, unlike 
that of being an uncle, also. does not determine which objects or 
worlds are relevant to drawing the distinction between Jordan and 
Pippen. For the fan who draws this distinction can surely infer from 
its meaning, as we do, that no one could be a basketball player in a world 
that lacks at least four other people. But she does not thereby infer that 
no one can have this property intrinsically. She—like Shakespeare, like 
Summers, like all of us in many ordinary contexts—draws the distinc- 
tion in spite of this logical fact. But if what is relevant to drawing her 
distinction is not determined by a definition nor by a theoretical model, 
we still Jack an adequate explanation of how the I-ly/E-ly distinctions 
are drawn. 

Since the Jordan/Pippen case was presented as a typical example of 
the Hy/E-y distinction, one may be tempted to think that that the 
I-ly/E-ly distinctions we make are either too vague or unsystematic 
or even incoherent to theorize about. If so, then the fact that the 
I/E distinction is a priori is a relief—although it would still follow that 
we should not necessarily judge a candidate I/E distinction by 
whether it captures intuitions about how properties are had. But this 
pessimistic conclusion about the J-ly/E-ly distinction is unwarranted. 


V. EXPLAINING THE I-LY/E-LY DISTINCTION: RELEVANCE, STEP TWO 


Turn again to the case of Falstaff and Hal, which is parallel to the 
Jordan/Pippen case. Suppose being witty is defined as ‘makes other 
people laugh’. How can Falstaff be intrinsically witty and Prince Hal 


* It is worth emphasizing the fact that Ellis’s proposal can be incorporated naturally 
into my account. In the literature on the I/E distinction, his contribution is either 
ignored or mentioned briefly only to be set aside. 
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not? How can Falstaff be intrinsically witty at all, given what is neces- 
sary for being witty? 

There is a very simple explanation. What would distinguish their 
wittiness is a quality of Falstaff—a disposition—that is the source of 
his wittiness and the-cause of wittiness in others. Falstaff’s being witty 
would be compatible with his being relevantly lonely, because Falstaff 
would have this disposition even if other people did not exist.” In the 
relevantly lonely worlds he would still be witty, but his wittiness would 
not be manifested. We may not accept his boast,.but we certainly. un- 
derstand it: we understand the distinction that Shakespeare is drawing 
and how it is possible for Falstaff to be witty even at the relevantly 
lonely worlds. Similarly, the sports fan might say Jordan is a world-class 
basketball player intrinsically because he would still have the disposition 
to play as he does at a relevantly lonely world—where, for example, he’s 
alone on the court—even though it would not be manifested. In short, 
having a property intrinsically is, in some cases, having another prop- 
erty intrinsically—in this case, a-disposition—that explains why the ob- 
ject has the first property at all.” : 

But is this simple explanation the right one, in these ordinary cases? 
Plausibly, yes. It is standard procedure to seek explanations of observ- 
able phenomena in terms of other, usually more basic, phenomena. 
This explanatory tendency is not limited to scientific pursuits. The 
same approach is reflected in the thought that Jordan has some 
underlying cause of his talent; the fan merely adds that this source 
is something he possesses in and of himself. It is also revealed in 
Summers’s distinction between those who have an intrinsic aptitude 
for science from those who do not: he drew the distinction to explain 
why there are relatively few women in the upper reaches of science. 
We need not posit dispositions. We do not think Paris, France, has a 
disposition that makes it worth living in intrinsically. But to someone 
who distinguishes Paris from McMurdo Station in this way, some inef- 
fable je ne sais quoi explains why Paris is worthwhile being in indepen- 
dently of any further reasons we might have for being there. 

The important point is that I-ly/E-ly distinctions are typically drawn 
in order to provide explanations, however rudimentary or proleptic, 


© In effect, Falstaff himself is the relevant object for being or not being witty. He can 
both co-exist with the relevant object, and so be relevantly accompanied, and be the 
only relevant object, and so be relevantly lonely. In this degenerate case, the distinction 
between being relevantly accompanied and being relevantly lonely collapses, since 
being accompanied just by oneself is equivalent to being lonely. Relative to Hal, Falstaff 
is the relevant external object, and the usual accompanied/lonely distinction revives. 
Since this is the usual case, I will typically write of ‘relevant external objects’ in the text. 

3! This is not circular: dispositions can also be had I-ly or E-ly. See also section v1. 
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of how a thing has its properties. By an explanation, I mean nothing 
more fancy than an answer to a why-question.” Such explanations 
may involve positing an additional property (or properties), of which 
dispositions are just a well-known type, that are not required by defini- 
tion for having a property but which serve the purpose of explaining 
how the property is had. In such cases it is the way in which the ex- 
planans property is had, or is thought to be had, that determines 
whether an explanandum property is had intrinsically or else extrinsi- 
cally, whether the explanandum property itself is classified as intrinsic 
or else extrinsic. In these cases, the inference from what is required 
by definition for having a property to the way in which any individual 
has that property can fail. It is also plausible that when no further ex- 
planation can be given—for example, when we have explained how 
the disposition that explains Falstaff’s wittiness is had—the ultimate 
explanans property is had intrinsically or else extrinsically as deter- 
mined by its definition or by a theoretical model, likely in physics. 
So in principle there is no need to list further ways of determining 
the relevant objects in (Hy) and (E-ly). However, that analysis does re- 
quire the following revision: 


(I-ly*) x has Fintrinsically = df. x has Æ and (i) xs having Fis compat- 
ible, in the relevant set of possible worlds, with x’s having Ag and 
with xs having ~Ag, or (ii) x has G intrinsically, and x’s having G 
explains x’s having F 

(E-ly*) x has Fextrinsically = df. x has Ẹ and (i) x’s having Fis not com- 
patible, in the relevant set of possible worlds, with x’s having Ar 
or else x’s having ~Aj; or (ii) x has G extrinsically, and x’s having 
G explains x’s having F 


With this analysis, plus the claim that the L-ly/E-ly distinction plays an 
explanatory role, we are in a position to explain the J-ly/E-ly distinction 
and its relation to the I/E distinction in a way that solves the puzzle of 
cross-classification. 

First, the idea that the J-ly/E-ly distinction is drawn for explanatory 
purposes allows us to explain how the relevant sets of possible worlds 
are determined. As with the I/E distinction, the core of the I-ly/E-y 
distinction is the idea of independence from the environment, cashed 
out in counterfactual terms. But because of its explanatory function, 


* In particular, the explanations I have in mind need not satisfy models of scientific 
explanation, and they are typically incomplete relative to scientific or philosophical 
standards of completeness. For example, Summers’s suggestion regarding the scientific 
aptitude of women was an answer to the following question: Why are there so few 
women in the highest ranks of science? The why-questions that motivate the other 
I-ly/E-ly examples (or answers) I have used throughout the text are similarly straightforward. 
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the counterfactuals that support the Lly/E-ly distinction will be con- 
strained to those alternatives that are relevant to the proposed expla- 
nation: Moreover, we can explain these constraints if we recognize 
this reasoning as just a special case of ordinary counterfactual reason- 
ing, which follows robust constraints on which counterfactual possibili- 
ties are entertained. These general constraints can explain how we 
limit the set of worlds to a contextually relevant class in the special 
case of drawing I-ly/E-ly distinctions. 

Following Daniel Kahneman and Amos Tversky, psychologists have 
sought to isolate the parameters that govern and constrain everyday 
counterfactual reasoning and develop cognitive models that explain 
these regularities.” The constraints concern which alternative possibili- 
ties are considered, which facts are more easily mutable, and which are 
more likely to be mutated. One source of constraint appears to be the 
purpose the reasoner has for reasoning counterfactually.“ A primary 
purpose is to explain how and why something occurred. By enter- 
taining alternative possibilities, we may seek to isolate necessary causes 
(John’s father’s stopping to chat with neighbors on the way to pick 
ing John up from school) and sufficient causes (a drunken driver’s 
hitting John while he was waiting to be picked up). Other goals include 
assigning responsibility and blame, providing consolation to others and 
oneself, amplifying negative and positive affective responses, and guid- 
ing future behavior. (These need not be mutually exclusive.) 

Besides the conscious purposes we may have, there are constraints 
that operate automatically in. that without conscious effort they sharply 


3 Kahneman and Tversky, “The Simulation Heuristic,” in Kahneman, Paul Slovic, 
and Tversky, eds., Judgment under Uncertainty: Heuristics and Biases (New York: Cambridge, 
1982), pp. 201-08; Kahneman and Dale T. Miller, “Norm Theory: Comparing Reality to 
Its Alternatives,” Psychological Review, xcii, 2 (1986): 136-53; Ruth M.J. Byrne, “Mental 
Models and Counterfactual Thoughts about What Might Have Been,” Trends in Cognitive 
Sciences, v1, 10 (October 2002): 426—31;-Eric P. Seelau, Sheila M. Seelau, Gary L. Wells, 
and Paul D. Windschitl, “Counterfactual Constraints,” in Neal J. Roese and James M. 
Olson, eds., What Might Have Been: The Social Psychology of Counterfactual Thinking 
(Mahwah; NJ:~Lawrence Erlbaum, 1995), pp. 57-79; Ahogni N’gbala and Nyla R. 
Branscombe, “Mental Simulation and Causal Attribution: When Simulating an Event 
Does Not Affect Fault Assignment,” Journal of Experimental Sociai Psychology, XXXI 
(1995): 139-62; Gary L. Wells and Igor Gavanski, “Mental Simulation of Causality,” 
Journal of Personality and Soctal Psychology, v1, 2 (1989): 161-69. The experimental social 
psychological research focuses on counterfactual reasoning about events (often those 
that evoke regret or other affective responses); quite plausibly, the same constraints ap- 
ply to counterfactual reasoning about objects. Kahneman and Miller explicitly link their 
concept of mutability—a modal notion referring to that feature of some aspects of rea- 
lity under which these aspects are more or less easily altered in counterfactual reasoning 
than others—to Lewis’s analysis of counterfactuals (Counterfactuals (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1983)), in which some possible worlds are “closer” or involve “smaller” changes. 

* Here I largely follow Seelau et al., “Counterfactual Constraints.” 
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restrict the infinite range of alternative possibilities that could be enter- 
tained to a very small set. The naturallaw constraint includes (“folk”) 
knowledge of basic physical, chemical, and biological laws and facts. 
Possibilities with mutated natural facts are almost never considered 
in normal discourse. For example, when mutating the event of a plane 
crash, we never consider “if only it had fallen up.” (This possibility 
would also violate the purpose constraint, on the assumption that we 
are trying to isolate a sufficient cause of the crash or assign fault.) On 
the other hand, when we seek to explain the 1986 Challenger disaster, 
subjects commonly consider “if only the O-rings had been checked.” 

The availability constraint involves factors that make certain muta- 
tions more likely than others. For example, we are more likely to mutate 
exceptions rather than normal events (for example, Tom’s taking a 
new route home when he got into a crash, rather than his usual route), 
actions rather than inactions (for example, subjects judge that Dick, 
who is unhappy after havmg transferred to a new college, feels more 
regret than Harry, who is unhappy after not having transferred), as- 
pects of reality over which we may have control rather than those that 
we do not (for example, the O-rings), and more recent events rather 
than those earlier in a series (for example, the last missed field goal in 
a football game that was lost by two points). In general, an event or 
aspect that is contextually salient is more available for mutation. 

The natural-law, availability, and purpose constraints can always be 
violated, and regularly are in science fiction and philosophical dis- 
cussion. But we see clear evidence of them in the ordinary Lly/E-ly 
distinctions discussed abave. In the case of Mr. Smith’s being an uncle, 
we do not bother to consider the world where he is female, as this 
would violate the natural-taw constraint; our omission also makes sense 
if we are consciously focusing on the definition in order to identify 
the external objects that might affect his having the property. We also 
do not to consider being an uncle the sort of property that calls for 
further explanation. Jordan’s talent, on the other hand, does cry out 
for explanation: Why is his level of play so extraordinary? Yet when the 
sports fan distinguishes Jordan from Pippen, she does so in-a way that 
. also follows the constraints. For example, she does not consider worlds 
where everyone else is ten feet tall. Such worlds would not only violate 
the natural-law constraint; they would obviate her attempted explana- 
tion of Jordan’s talent and her attempt to assign him full credit for his 
success. The same goes for Falstaff when he seeks to credit himself for 
his wittiness: worlds where he could not be witty, for whatever reason, 
are simply not relevant. Inall these cases, the person drawing the dis- 
tinction can be wrong; the I-ly/E-ly distinction is not subjective (at least, 
that claim goes beyond what J have argued for here). But the distinc- 
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Figure 1: A Framework for the I/E and Hy/E-ly Distinctions” 


tion that is drawn reflects the purposes of the person drawing it, even if 
it can be challenged. 

Second, we have a natural explanation of the puzzle of cross- 
classification, when a property classified as extrinsic (such as being witty) . 
can be had intrinsically, and a property classified as intrinsic (such as 
being square) can be had extrinsically. Cross-classification arises when 
something’s having a property that counts as intrinsic by definition is 
explained by its having another property extrinsically; mutatis mutandis 
for extrinsic properties that are had intrinsically. Figure 1 (above) illus- 
trates this relation between the J/E and [ly/E-ly distinctions. 


* Being Escher-shaped is having the shape of an Escher-drawn object that cannot be 
had by an actual physical object. Although I use Langton and Lewis’s I/E distinction to 
illustrate, the reader may plug in her favorite analysis. For example, Gene D. Witmer, 
William Butchard, and Kelly Trogdon (“Intrinsicality without Naturalness,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, LXX, 2: (March 2005): 326-50) propose a two-tiered 
account of the I/E distinction—superficially similar to this element of the present 
I-ly/E-ly account—to eliminate Langton and Lewis’s reliance on the natural/unnatural 
property distinction. 
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The overall account of the L-ly/E-ly distinction remains fairly simple, 
however: (i) definitions and empirical theory each can determine the rel- 
evant external objects in (Ely*) and (E-ly*); (ii) empirically-determined 
constraints on ordinary counterfactual reasoning reliably determine the 
relevant worlds in (I-ly*) and (E-ly*); (iii) cross-classification between 
the I/E and [-ly/E-ly distinctions can arise when something’s having 
one property is explained by its having another; (iv) because of (iii), 
we cannot invariably infer from what is required by definition to have a 
property to how it is had in any particular case.” The Hly/E-ly distinction 
is, of course, metaphysical. It is a more fine-grained distinction than 
that between having a property and not having it, and so it can account 
for more fine-grained differences in behavior. For if two things have 
the same property but behave differently, or would behave differently 
in altered circumstances, this may be because one has it intrinsically, as 
part of its nature, while the other does not. The explanation relation 
itself—whether one thing explains another—may itself be metaphysical 
or epistemic, or a complex relation with elements of both; on that issue, 
the account is neutral. 

The account does not require us to change how we draw the I/E 
distinction (should we want to draw one). We may still classify proper- 
ties as intrinsic or extrinsic depending on their definitions, as current 
I/E analyses do, although in this case single-case cross-classifications 
are not necessarily counterexamples to a proposed J/E analysis. Never- 
theless, we might consider a better analysis to be one that yields fewer 
cross-classifications, or that best distinguishes those cases where cross- 
classification is very rare or nonexistent. Note that the cross-classification 
issue is just the problem (not always recognized as such) of how to clas- 
sify what have been called “mixed” cases in the literature. Kim’s J/E 
‘analysis classifies a property as intrinsic if it is logically possible for it to 
be had intrinsically (that is, it can be had’in a Lewis-lonely world). 
Most other analyses classify a property as extrinsic if it is logically pos- 
sible for it to be had extrinsically; disjunctive properties with “mixed” 
instances, such as being square or (Lewis-) accompanied, are routinely 
classified as extrinsic. But in the absence of arguments that the I/E dis- 
tinction must satisfy a kind of law of excluded middle, and that there is 


‘Tf divine power were invoked to explain Jordan’s prowess, the distinction be- 
tween him and Pippen would not be an Jy/E-ly distinction, but a divinely-inspired/ 
not divinely-inspired distinction. But while Jordan would have his prowess extrinsically, 
it would not be because of the definition of being a world-class basketball player, but 
because of his dependence on God (Pippen might still have this property extrinsically 
because-of his dependence on Jordan). So two individuals can have the same property 
extrinsically, and both. because of an explanatory factor had extrinsically, but the ex- 
planatory factors need not be the same. 
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a nonarbitrary reason to classify properties with “mixed” instances on 
one side of the distinction rather than the other, it is hard to see which 
side, if either, is correct. An alternative solution would be to allow that 
the I/E distinction comes in degrees, such that a property is intrinsic 
(extrinsic) if most of its instances are had intrinsically (extrinsically), 
assuming some way of counting instances. But this solution would tie 
the IAE distinction to the I-ly/E-ly distinction in a way that would mark 
a sharp departure from the a priori methods used so far. 

Before elaborating on the empirical element of this model in the 
following section, I should note briefly how it applies to disjunctive 
and conjunctive properties and to the philosophical tasks for which 
the I/E distinction has been used. 

In the case of disjunctive properties, the relevance parameters are 
those that hold for each disjunct when it is had individually (not as a 
disjunct). For example, a relevantly-lonely red square can have the 
property of being red or relevantly-accompanied either intrinsically 
or extrinsically, depending on whether colors can be had intrinsically 
or extrinsically (which in turn depends ultimately on our best expla- 
nation of color). A: relevantly-accompanied blue square presumably 
would have this disjunctive property extrinsically, depending just on 
the property’s definition (assuming, reasonably, that no further expla- 
nation is wanted). For conjunctive properties, the relevance param- 
eters for how a conjunctive property is had are not so reducible. 
The property of being red and relevantly-accompanied would be 
had extrinsically by a relevantly-accompanied red square (on the as- 
sumption that no further explanation of how it has this property is 
wanted). What is crucial to keep in mind, in both cases, is whether 
there is a reason to posit an additional explanatory property, and, if 
so, how that property is had. As noted, it is a consequence of the model 
that we cannot invariably infer from a property’s definition whether it 
is had intrinsically or else extrinsically in particular cases. 

As for how this model affects the philosophical tasks to which the 
I/E distinction has been put, its use in clarifying the real versus mere 
Cambridge change distinction will serve as an illustration. According 
to Peter Geach, Cambridge changes are changes in the predicates 
true of a thing.” All changes are Cambridge changes, but some are such 
that (a) there is a change of predicates true of a thing and (b) there isa 
real change in the thing. A change that satisfies (a) and (b) is a real 
change, while a change that satisfies only (a) is a mere Cambridge 
change. For example, when Socrates dies, there is a real change in 


3! Geach, God and the Soul (New York: Routledge, 1969), pp. 70-72. 
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Socrates but a mere Cambridge change in Xanthippe, who becomes 
a widow. 

The I/E distinction has been used to explain this difference: real 
changes are changes in-intrinsic properties, while mere Cambridge 
changes are changes in extrinsic properties. However, this explana- 
tion is too quick: some properties that may: be classified as intrinsic 
by their definition, such as shape, may be had extrinsically. The above 
model provides the means for a more precise understanding of the 
real/mere Cambridge change distinction. The model allows us to dis- 
tinguish between two claims: real changes are those that involve 
changes in properties had intrinsically, or real changes are those that 
involve physical changes in a thing. The first option seems unjustified 
except insofar as it is implicitly assumed to be a variant of the latter. 
The latter option makes the real/mere Cambridge change distinction 
compatible with what physical theory tells us about how things have 
their physical properties_For whether physical changes are changes in 
properties a thing has intrinsically or else extrinsically depends on 
physical theory, not on property definitions.” The upshot is that we 
can no longer strictly identify real change with change in intrinsic 
properties, but we can say that real change is typically (but not by 
definition) a change in the properties a thing has intrinsically. The 
I/E distinction would remain a reliable indicator of the real/mere 
Cambridge change distinction. 


VI. ELABORATING THE BASIC MODEL: CAUSES AND CONDITIONS, 
CONSTANCY AND MUTABILITY 


It may seem that by using dispositions as an illustrative case of explan- 
atory properties, I have made the I-ly/E-ly distinction dependent on the 
I/E distinction, since dispositions are widely considered to be intrinsic 
properties. But there is mo circularity here, because dispositions—and 
any other explanatory property—are subject to the L-ly/E-ly distinction 
too. A disposition can be had intrinsically or else extrinsically even if 
they are all classified asintrinsic properties.” One way a sports fan 


2 Jacovides suggests that real change involves a change in fundamental explanatory 
properties, Carol E. Cleland, “The Difference between Real Change and Mer Cambridge 
Change,” Philosophical Studies, Lx (1990): 257-80, argues that they involve changes in 
dispositions posited by physics- 

3 There may well be extrinsic dispositions (for example, see Jennifer McKitrick, “A 
Case for Extrinsic Dispositions,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, LXXXI (2003): 155-74), 
although that is an I/E claim about which I remain neutral. But well-known counter- 
examples to a simple conditional analysis of dispositions also may be considered cases 
where a disposition that is classified as intrinsic is had extrinsically (for example, the 
finked wire in C.B. Martin, “Dispositions and Conditionals,” The Philosophical Quarterly, 
XLIV (1994): 1-8, or the gold chalice in Mark Johnston, “How to Speak of the Colors,” 
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could be wrong about Michael Jordan is if it turns out that he has his 
disposition, or the physical properties that explain it, extrinsically. The 
basic model could be elaborated to distinguish between the ways in 
which properties are had according to our “folk” intuitions about 
the natural world and the ways in which they are had according to 
our best physical theories. I have not done so for two reasons: first, 
“folk” intuitions are updated in the face of physical theory, although 
not always or immediately; second, the role of explanatory propernes 
in the Iy/E-ly distinction would not change. 

It also seems that we are-willing to allow some slippage when draw- 
ing Ily/E-ly distinctions. For example, if we are willing to say that 
some physical -objects‘are square, then we also ought to be willing 
to say that some physical objects have their squareness intrinsically. 
That is, if being square is a property that can be had by physical ob- 
jects, then a physical object’s being square intrinsically will be accept- 
able to a similar extent. Ellis seems to take this for granted in his steel 
band example. This vagueness does not undermine the Lly/E-ly àc- 
count any more than it forces us to deny that some physical objects. 
are squares. 

However, bringing empirical theory into the picture raises other 
problems, nicely illustrated by hydrangeas.” A difference in soil pH 
determines the flowers’ color by affecting the aluminum content in 
the plant. If the soil is acidic, the flowers are blue, and if it is basic they 
are pink—the opposite of litmus paper. So do a hydrangea’s flowers 
have their color extrinsically, or are they just caused to have their color 
by the soil pH? In general, given that empirical theory can determine 
whether a property is had intrinsically or else extrinsically, how do we 
distinguish an external cause of a thing’s having a property and an external 
condition that determines whether it has the property intrinsically or 
extrinsically? I will address this problem in steps. 

To begin with, the problem is not that of the well-known context- 
relativity or vagueness between a cause and a condition.” It is relative 


Philosophical Studies, xvii (1992): 221-63). According to a simple conditional analysis, 
an object is disposed to Mwhen Ciff it would M if it were the case that C (Michael Fara, ° 
“Dispositions,” The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2006 Edition), Edward N. Zalta 
ed., URL = http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2006/entries/dispositions/). Fur- 
ther discussion of these possibilities must be left for another occasion. 

* See http://hgic.clemson.edu/factsheets/ HGIC1067.htm, downloaded June 2, 
2008. Many thanks to Amy Hurshman for this example. 

4 John L. Mackie, “Causes and Conditions,” in Ernest Sosa and Michael Tooley, eds., 
Causation (New York: Oxford, 1993), pp. 33-55; reprinted from American Philosophical 
Quarterly, 11, 4 (October 1965): 245-55, 261-64. 
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to our explanatory purposes which factor in a ‘total cause we pick out 
as a sufficient cause (that is, the match’s being lit) and which as a nec- 
essary cause or condition (that is, the presence of oxygen). These dif- 
ferences between causal factors highlighted as causes and those 
treated as background conditions are reflected in ordinary counter- 
factual reasoning.” A chemist seeking to discover the nature of a hy- 
drangea’s color might try to isolate a sufficient external cause. If when 
the soil pH is changed from its original state, the hydrangea’s new 
flowers bloomed in a different color, he might conclude that the soil 
pH is a sufficient external cause of their color, relegating the other 
factors to background conditions. But this is not sufficient for the hy- 
drangea to have its color extrinsically. That depends on whether the 
same flowers would change color whenever soil pH changes—for exam- 
ple, from pink to blue when switched from basic to acidic soil, and back 
again to pink if replaced in basic soil. It is this sort of dependence on 
external conditions that matters in the Lly/E-ly distinction and that 
must be distinguished from external causes. 

We can begin to illuminate the nature of this dependence with the 
following case. Suppose we inject a hydrangea with permanent pink 
dye such that all its flowers would remain pink through any change in 
soil pH. Does it have its color intrinsically? We might say, with Plato, 
that the dye is pink intrinsically but the hydrangea is pink because 
it contains the dye, and hence it is pink extrinsically. On this view, 
although the dye is constantly present and spatiotemporally internal, 
it counts as external to the plant in terms of its nature. (This is the 
other sense of internal/external I mention in footnote 13.) But there 
is another option: we could say the dye zs now part of the hydrangea’s 
nature because of its permanence. Its constancy in the face of relevant 
external change might justify the claim that it has its color intrinsi- 
cally, even though its color had an external cause and it is the only 
hydrangea to have its color in this way. 

Our background knowledge about plants would probably lead us to 
side with Plato in this case; more precisely, our modal intuitions about 
plants and their properties would follow the natural-law constraint. 
But there may be no principled way to determine when a constant 
condition that had an external cause becomes part of a thing’s nature, 
‘and hence makes it or any property explained by that condition a 
property it has intrinsically, or whether the constant condition forever 


1 See N’gbala and Branscombe, “Mental Simulation and Causal Attribution: When 
Simulating an Event Does Not Affect Fault Assignment,” and Wells and Gavanski, 
“Mental Simulation of Causality.” 
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remains external to the thing’s nature (wherever it might be spatio- 
temporally located) and makes it or any property explained by that 
condition a property it has extrinsically. In the case of weight, we auto- 
matically choose the latter route, perhaps because gravity or other 
physical forces are not divisible and so are not candidates for becom- 
ing part of an individual’s nature the way a dram of dye can be. This 
does not undermine the model so much as prompt further inquiry 
into any general principles under which a constant condition either 
remains or ceases to be external to a thing’s nature. Acquired disposi- 
tions are good test cases. 

But there is an important distinction that this discussion has elided 
so far, brought out by the following case. Assume that pain 1s always had 
intrinsically, on the assumption (granted for the sake of argument) that 
we identify pain with pain qualia. If I always wear a cilice that causes 
pain (like the character Silas in The Da Vinci Code), there 1s a constant 
external condition that is sufficient for my pain. Do I have my pain 
extrinsically? No, because what matters in the I-ly/E-ly distinction is 
mutability, and mutability and constancy lie on distinct continua. Muta- 
bility is a modal notion; it is that feature of some aspects of reality by 
which they are altered in counterfactual reasoning more or less easily 
or often. The natural-law and availability constraints are constraints on 
mutability. Constancy is a temporal notion. The cilice is a constant ex- 
ternal condition, but it is highly nrutable: I could remove it at any time 
if I so choose. Dependency on a condition that is constant, rather than 
immutable, does not determine that a property explained by the pres- 
ence of that condition is had extrinsically. 

The same principle holds for the dyed hydrangea. By P 
the dye is immutable, and not merely constant, once injected; its im- 
mutability, not its constancy, makes it a candidate for becoming part 
of the hydrangea’s nature. The term ‘permanent’ is ambiguous be- 
tween these notions. The cilice case also reflects the difference be- 
tween mutability and constancy, in a more subtle way. In that case, 
our automatic response is to think of it as remaining external to my 
nature no matter how long and constantly I wear it. For without this 
response, the cilice case would not present a problem to considering 
the pain as something that I have intrinsically. And it is the fact that it 
is highly mutable, despite its constancy, that makes it ineligible for 
being considered part of my nature—in sharp contrast to the psycho- 
logical disposition I have that explains why I always wear it. Thus, the 
cilice remains a constant external condition (or sufficient cause) of 
my pain; it is neither an immutable external condition (which would 
make my pain something I have extrinsically) nor an immutable part of 
my nature (which would make my pain something I have intrinsically 
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in an atypical way). Soa I do have my pain intrinsically in the intuition- 
sanctioned way, given the identification of pain and pain-qualia. 

The Falstaff/Hal case also shows how mutability and constancy 
come apart. Falstaff need not be constantly in Hal’s presence for Hal’s 
wittiness to depend on Falstaff’s in the relevant sense. What matters 
is whether Hal’s wittiness is mutable in the relevant counterfactual 
situations, given Falstaff’s claim that he himself is the relevant external 
object (external to Hal). From Falstaff’s perspective—which is the one 
that matters, given that it is he who is drawing the distinction—the an- 
swer is Clearly yea. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I have proposed an analysis of the distinction immediately moti- 
vated by our intuitions that properties can be had intrinsically or else 
extrinsically: the I-ly/E-ly distinction. The basic difference between 
this distinction and the I/E distinction is that the former depends 
on a posteriori as well-as a priori ways of determining which objects 
and worlds are relevant for classifying the ways in which properties 
are had. I also argue that the I-ly/E-ly distinction is used for explana- 
tory purposes, and that the counterfactual reasoning that supports it 
falls within the purview of empirical studies on the nature of and con- 
straints guiding ordinary counterfactual reasoning in general. I further 
propose a model for understanding the relation between the I/E and 
I-ly/E-ly distinctions that explains the puzzle of cross-classification: 
how intrinsic properties can be had extrinsically and vice versa. Finally, 
I suggest how the model affects the philosophical tasks for which the 
I/E distinction has been used, and elaborate on it in response to some 
puzzling cases. 
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ON INNATENESS: THE CLUTTER HYPOTHESIS AND THE 
CLUSTER HYPOTHESIS* 


he notion of innateness plays a significant role in debates 

in philosophy, psychology, linguistics, ethology, anthropology, 

behavioral economics, developmental biology, and various 
other disciplines. These debates are often about whether some partic- 
ular trait is or is not innate. Someone is a nativist about trait Tif he 
claims that Tis innate, and he is an anti-nativist about Tif he claims 
that Tis not innate. From the fact that someone is a nativist about 
a parucular trait, it does not follow that he is also a nativist about 
other traits.’ 

Plato was a nativist about our knowledge of peony (and very 
many other things). Descartes was a nativist about ideas. Noam Chomsky 
is a nativist about our knowledge of what he calls Universal Grammar. 
Jerry Fodor, in some of his moods, is a nativist about all lexical con- 
cepts and about folk psychology.’ Steven Pinker is a nativist about 


*I would like to thank the following people for comments and suggestions: Kim 
Sterelny, Elliott Sober, David Papineau, Pat Bateson, Dan Dennett, Lisa Bortolotti, Celia 
Heyes, Russell Gray, Paul Griffiths, Gabriel Segal, Richard Samuels, Shalom Lappin, 
Ruth Kempson, Peter Adamson, Giovanni Boniolo, Nancy Cartwright, John Worrall, 
Alex Davies, Edward Craig, Tim Lewens, and the late Peter Lipton. 

'W.V. Quine famously wrote: “The behaviorist is knowingly and cheerfully tip to his 
neck in innate mechanisms of learning readiness.... Innate biases and dispositions are 
the cornerstone of behaviorism”—“Linguistics and Philosophy,” in Sidney Hook, ed., 
Language and Philosophy (New York: University Press, 1969), pp. 95-96. Quine is right: 
the behaviorist is a nativist about learning mechanisms and learning biases but not 
about, for example, specific beliefs or specific bodies of knowledge. 

?See Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (Cambridge: MIT, 1965); Lectures on 
Government and Binding: The Pisa Lectures (Dordrecht: Foris, 1981); Language and Prob- 
lems of Knowledge (Cambridge: MIT, 1987). 

3 See Fodor, “The Present Status of the Innateness Controversy,” in Fodor, Re 
Presentations (Cambridge: MIT, 1981), pp. 257—316; “A Theory of the Child’s Theory 
of Mind,” Cognition, XLIV (1992): 283-96. 
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many human cognitive abilities.* Nativist claims have been made 
about many traits, such as: general mental ability (as measured by 
IQ), personality traits, sexual preferences, political preferences, moral 
attitudes, obesity, and so on. For each of these traits, some authors 
have argued they are innate, and some authors have argued they 
are not. We can call these the Nattvist Debates. 

In order for the Nativist Debates to make sense, both nativists and 
anti-nativists must assume that the notion of innateness (from now on, 
simply, INNATENESS) is coherent and theoretically useful.’ But, in the 
light of what we currently know about the development and evolu- 
tion of 10l Ogica! and psychological traits, it is not clear whether this 
is the case.° In particular, it is not clear whether there is a (single) 

theoretically useful property to which INNATENESS can refer. 

Various interesting accounts of INNATENESS have been given, some 
of which will be analyzed below. Each of these accounts argues that 
the notion refers to a specific property of biological and psychological 
traits. The chosen property varies from account to account. Usually, 
this property relates to the genetic origins of a trait, or to its develop- 

-mental robustness, or to lack of learning in the developmental pro- 
cess. All these accounts seem to capture some particular aspect of 
INNATENESS, but no account seems to be entirely satisfactory. This sug- 
gests that perhaps INNATENESS conflates different properties, proper- 
ties that, according to our current best theories, need to be kept 
distinct. I shall call this the Clutter Hypothesis. According to this hy- 
pothesis, INNATENESS is like Newton’s notion of mass. As a result of 
Einstein’s theory of Special Relativity, we now believe that Newton’s 
MASS conflates relativistic mass and rest mass. The Clutter Hypothesis 
Says that INNATENESS conflates different properties of biological and 
peyenoOeicay traits just like Newton’s mass conflates relativistic mass 
and rest mass.’ 

An alternative hypothesis is that INNATENESS refers to a homeostatic 
property cluster; to a set of properties of psychological and biological 

traits that tend to co-occur as a result of underlying causal processes 


*See Pinker, How the Mind Works (New York: Norton, 1998); The Blank Slate (New 
York: Penguin, 2002). 

5I shall follow the standard convention of referring to notions and concepts by using 
capital letters. Thus, ‘the notion of xyz’ is abbreviated as ‘XYZ’. 

ô See Paul E. Griffiths, “What Is Innateness?” The Monist, xxxv (2002): 70- 85; 
Mameli and Patrick Bateson, “Innateness and the Sciences,” Biology and Philosophy, XXII 
(2006): 155-88. 

"There are many interesting questions that one could ask—and that some philoso- 





of reference should deal with this phenomenon. But I shall riot be dealing with those 
questions here. 
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which connect these properties in reliable ways. The properties reli- 
ably co-occur, but their co-occurrence is not perfect: it is not the case 
that all. properties are present in every instance of the category. Ac- 
cording to this view, innateness is like a syndrome that some traits 
have and others do not have. I shall call this the Cluster Hypothesis. 
Richard Boyd has argued that species concepts refer to homeostatic 
property clusters, where the properties in question are: (morphologi-. 
cal, physiological, psychological, and so on) properties of organisms." 
According to the Cluster Hypothesis, INNATENESS is just like Boyd-style 
species concepts, except that in the case of INNATENESS the relevant 
properties in the cluster are properties of traits rather than properties 
of organisms. | i , 
In what follows, I analyze various accounts of INNATENESS which 
claim that the notion refers to a single property of biological-and 
` psychological traits. I argue that these accounts are unsatisfactory 
(sections I to rv). I then explain and compare the Clutter Hypothesis 
and the Cluster Hypothesis (sections v and v1). . 


I. LEARNING AND PLASTICITY 


It seems that any decent account of INNATENESS should at'least entail 
that innateness and learning are incompatible: if a trait is innate then 
it is not learned and if it is learned then it is not innate. Let us call this 
the Minimal Condition which any account of INNATENESS must meet.” 
That this is an important condition is shown by the fact that argu- 
ments for the view that a specific trait is innate are very often argu- 
-ments aimed at showing that the trait in question could not possibly 
be the result of learning. | i 

In one well-known section of the Meno, Plato argues for the innate- 
ness of our knowlédge of geometry. The behavior of Meno’s young 
slave is used as evidence in support of this thesis. The boy is unedu- 
cated, in that he has never been formally taught any geometry and, 
in particular, he has never been taught the proof of Pythagoras’s theo- 
rem. Despite this, with minimal help from Socrates, the boy is able to 
provide part of the proof. The boy had not learned the proof before 
meeting Socrates and he did not learn it while talking to Socrates. 
Interacting with Socrates only elicited the manifestation of knowledge 
that was already innately possessed by the boy. The inference is from 
‘this piece of knowledge could not possibly be the result of learning’ 
to ‘this piece of knowledge is innate’. 


8 See Richard Boyd, “Realism, Anti-foundationalism and the Enthusiasm for Natural 
Kinds,” Philosophical Studies, LXI (1991): 127-48. 

°See Richard Samuels, “Nativism in Cognitive Science,” Mind and Language, XVII 
(2000): 233-65. 
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Chomsky’s poverty of the stimulus argument for the innateness of our 
knowledge of the principles of Universal Grammar is in some respects 
very similar to Plato’s argument. Chomsky argues that (1) the speed 
and reliability with which children acquire the ability to understand 
and speak a human language (at least at the level of syntax), (2) the 
impoverished nature of the linguistic stimulus that children receive, 
and (3) the small impact that variation in the stimuli seem to have 
on variation in language acquisition, indicate that children do not ac- 
quire their knowledge of the (deep) rules of syntax through learning. 
Hence, such knowledge must be innate. The inference, again, is from 
‘it could not possibly be learned’ to ‘it is innate’. 

. An anti-nativist about geometry can argue that Plato is wrong to 
think that the slave could not have learned the proof of the theorem 
in the absence of formal tutoring. Or he could argue that Plato is 
wrong to think that:the slave could not have learned the proof as a 
result of Socrates’s prompting: Similarly, an anti-nativist about lan- 
guage acquisition can argue that Chomsky is wrong to think that 
the best explanation for the three facts mentioned above is that learn- 
ing is not the process by which children acquire their linguistic syn- 
tactic competence.” But in both cases, anti-nativists do not typically 
reject the inference from ‘it could not possibly be learned’ to ‘it is 
innate’. This is simply a symptom of the fact that the Minimal Condi- 
tion really is uncontroversial. | 

Nevertheless, the Minimal Condition is not enough for a full ac- 
count of INNATENESS. The view that INNATENESS refers to the property 
of developing without any learning does not work. There are many 
traits that develop. without learning and are paradigmatic examples 
of noninnateness. For example, in some reptiles, the sex of the indi- 
vidual is fixed by the temperature at which the egg is incubated: eggs 
that are placed in an environment below a certain temperature give 
rise to males, while eggs that are placed in an environment above that 
temperature give rise to females. No process of learning is involved 
in any of this. Yet, intuitively, in creatures like these, the sex of the 
organism cannot be classified as innate. 

Immunologists routinely distinguish between the innate and non- 
innate components of the immune system. The noninnate (also 
known as adaptive) parts of the immune system are those that develop 
and change in response to specific instances of infection from specific 
pathogens. But such components are not the result of learning pro- 
cesses, at least not in the standard sense: they are not the result of the 
psychological processing of information acquired through the senses. 


“See Michael Tomasello, Constructing a Language (Cambridge: Harvard, 2003). 
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One possible thought at this point is that psychological learning 
mechanisms are a subset of a larger class of mechanisms evolved to 
map specific environmental conditions onto the development of spe- 
cific traits (and according to specific rules). We can call these mecha- 
nisms Maps (mechanisms for adaptive plasticity). Learning mechanisms 
are MAPS from environmental conditions to beliefs, or to associations, 
or to dispositions, and so on. A belief that one can buy bread in the . 
shop around the corner is (usually) the outcome of learning mecha- 
nisms that map (among other things) facts about where one can find 
certain kinds of food onto beliefs about where one can find those 
kinds of food. The mechanisms responsible for sex determination 
in some reptiles are Maps from incubation temperatures to a male 
or female phenotype (morphology, physiology, behavior, and so on). 
The mechanisms responsible for the adaptive components of the im- 
mune system are MAPs from interactions with specific pathogens to 
specific immune defenses. And so_on. | 

If we accept this thought, then we have an account according to 
which INNATENESS refers to the property,of not being the develop- 
mental outcome of a MAP. Learned traits are the developmental out- 
come of maps, and so they are not innate on this view, which is 
intuitively as it should be: this account does not violate the Minimal 
` Condition. The sex of reptiles like those. mentioned above and the 
adaptivé components of the immune system are also the developmen- 
‘tal outcomes of Maps, and so they are also classified as not innate, 
which is, again, as it should be. So, unlike the account that says that 
INNATENESS refers to the property of not being learned, this account. 
does not misclassify these cases. But there are many traits that this 
account misclassifies: - . ee 
` ` Consider for example the abnormally. short limbs of phocomelic 
individuals. Such limbs are not the developmental outcome of a 
- map. Nonetheless they are paradigmatic cases of nonmnateness. They 
are the result of prenatal exposure to a specific version of the anti- 
nausea drug thalidomide. Consider also those psychiatric conditions, 
such as delusions or what Antonio Damasio calls acquired sociopathy, 
which are often the result of brain damage caused by illness or acci- 
dént.” These conditions (and the cognitive traits linked to them) are 
not the developmental outcomes of Maps, and yet—as the term ac- 
quired sociopathy suggests—they are intuitively not innate. Similarly, 
in someone who has nine fingers because he lost one finger’in an ac- 
-cident, the trait ‘having nine fingers’ is certainly not innate, but it is. 
also not the outcome of a MAP. 


See Damasio, Descartes’ Error (New York: Putnam, 2004). 
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Il. LEARNING, GENES, AND EVOLUTION 


In one basic sense, all phenotypic traits are acquired. At its concep- 
tion, (almost) every animal is a single cell containing genetic and non- 
genetic material and, strictly speaking, does not have any phenotypes. 
Phenotypic traits develop later, after conception. Nowadays, nativists and 
antinativists agree on this. Hence, an account that Says that INNATENESS 
refers to the property of being nonacquired, and which understands 
‘nonacquired’ to mean ‘present when the organism starts existing’, en- 
tails that no phenotypic trait can be innate. This account clearly mischar- 
acterizes what is at issue between nativists and anti-nativists. 

An account that, appealing to etymological considerations, says 
that INNATENESS refers to the property of being nonacquired in the 
sense of being already present at the moment of birth (rather than at 
conception) is also inadequate, since both nativists and anti-nativists 
nowadays agree that there can be learned traits that develop before 
birth (for example, the ability to recognize the maternal voice) and 
innate traits that develop long after birth (for example, pubic hair 
and various kinds of sexual desire). 

Some authors try to hold on tto the intuition that an innate trait 
must in some sense be already present when the organism starts its ex- 
istence by arguing that the innate traits are those that are genetically 
encoded. The genes of an organism are present at its conception, and 
so its innate traits are also present at its conception, even though only 
in coded form. On this view, INNATENESS refers to the property of 
being genetically encoded. This account is accepted by many psychol- 
ogists and biologists.” It is also extremely popular among the general 
public, as shown by the fact that in the popular press innateness-talk 
has been replaced by gene-encoding talk: people used to talk about 
mental ability or sexual preferences being innate and now they talk 
about mental ability or sexual preferences being genetically encoded. 

Nevertheless, so far, no one has been able to provide an account of 
GENETIC CODING that can be used to give a good account of INNATE- 
NESS." The code metaphor seems warranted when talking about the 


"See Konrad Lorenz, Evolution and Modification of Behavior (Chicago: University 
Press, 1965); Gary Marcus, The Birth of the Mind (New York: Basic, 2003); Peter Marler, 
“Innateness and the Instinct to Learn,” Anals da Academia Brasileira de Ciencias, LXXVI 
(2004): 189-200; Donald Symons, “On the Use and Misuse of Darwinism in the Study 
of Human Behavior,” in Jerome H. Barkow, Leda Cosmides, and John Tooby, eds., The 
Adapted Mind (New York: Oxford, 1992), pp. 137-59; Fodor, “Doing without What’s 
within,” Mind, cx (2001): 99-148. - . 

" See Griffiths, “Genetic Information: A Metaphor in Search of a Theory,” Philosophy 
of Science, LXVIII (2001): 394-412; Godfrey-Smith, “Innateness and Genetic Informa- 
tion,” in Peter Carruthers, Stephen Laurence, and Stephen Stich, eds., The Innate Mind: 
Foundations and the Future (New York: Oxford, 2007), pp. 55-68. 
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way DNA sequences are related to some of their immediate molecu- 
lar products, such as polypeptide chains and various kinds of RNA 
products. But it turns out to be very difficult to justify the claim that 
DNA sequences code for what Peter Godfrey-Smith calls whole-organism 
phenotypic traits—such as the ability to speak a language, sexual prefer- 
ences, obesity, and so on—especially if the aim is to identify a notion 
of genetic coding that can be used to give an account of INNATENESS. 

Let-us focus on whole-organism traits. In what sense could a gene 
(or collection of genes) code for one of these traits? And in what 
sense could such a notion of coding be used to give an account of 
INNATENESS? Most theorists agree that all whole-organism traits are 
the result of causal processes that involve both genetic and non- 
genetic factors. Sterelny and Paul Griffiths call this the interactionist 
consensus.“ So, if we say that a trait is genetically encoded if and only 
if genes and nothing but genes are involved in its development, 
we end-up with a notion of genetic coding that applies to no whole- 
organism trait (and such that both nativists and anti-nativists are 
aware that it applies to no whole-organism trait). And if we say that 
a trait is genetically encoded if and only if its development involves 
genetic activity, we end up with a notion of genetic encoding that ap- 
plies to all whole-organism traits (and such that both nativists and 
anti-nativists are aware that it applies to all whole-organism traits). 
So, these ways of understanding genetic encoding are not useful for 
giving a good account of INNATENESS, an account that does not mis- 
characterise what is at.issue between nativists and anti-nativists. 

One option is to say that a trait Tis genetically encoded if and only 
if there are some genes Gsuch that (a) there is.a strong statistical cor- 
relation between having Gand developing Tand (b) this correlation 
is due to the way G affects the developmental processes relevant to the 
emergence of T.” This definition has the virtue-of making sense of 
the notion of genetic disease and of the way this notion Is usually ap- 
plied, but.it does not seem to. be particularly useful for giving a gen- 
eral account of INNATENESS. This is primarily because an account that 
says that innateness is genetic coding in the sense just specified leads 
to violations of the Minimal Condition: there are traits that are both 
learned and genetically encoded in this sense. 

This can be shown by a thought experiment. Suppose there is a 
strong correlation between having a certain gene G* and understand- 
ing Special Relativity in depth and detail. Suppose moreover that this 


M See Kim Sterelny and Griffiths, Sex and Death (Chicago: University Press, 1999). 
15 See Richard Dawkins, The Extended Phenotype (New York: Oxford, 1982); Sterelny 
and Philip Kitcher, “The Return of the Gene,” this JOURNAL, LXXXV, 7 (July 1988): 335-58. 
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correlation is due to the effects that G* produces on mental develop- 
ment, including the learning processes by which those who actually 
reach a full understanding of Special Relativity acquire such a trait. 
We can suppose G* is crucial for the acquisition of some mental skill 
which is required for understanding Special Relativity but is not 
needed for other complex theories. In a situation like this, according 
to the account considered here, the trait ‘understanding Special Rel- 
ativity’ would be genetically encoded, despite the fact that this trait 
is also learned. 

According to some authors, the right account of GENETIC CODING 
for whole-organism traits is one that appeals to natural selection theory. 
John Maynard Smith proposes that a trait is genetically encoded if 
and only if the genes involved in its development (or at least some 
of them) were selected because they resulted in the development of 
that trait. In other words, a trait is genetically encoded if it is a geneti- 
cally selected Darwinian adaptation.” If we put this together with the 
thought that a trait is innate if and only if it is genetically encoded, 
we get the view that INNATENESS refers to the property of being a ge- 
netically selected Darwinian adaptation.” 

One problem for this view is that genetic diseases, the nonfunc- 
tional by-products of genetically selected Darwinian adaptations 
(Stephen Gould and Richard Lewontin’s spandrels), and the pheno- 
typic effects of novel genetic mutations end up being classified as non- 
innate. Moreover, this account leads to violations of the Minimal 
Condition. It is often supposed that a genetically selected Darwinian 
adaptation is necessarily a trait whose development does not involve 
learning. But this is not true. We can show this by developing our 
thought experiment. l 

Suppose that, in relation to the trait ‘understanding Special Rela- 
tivity’, the situation is as described. Suppose moreover that the indi- 
viduals. with this trait are, as a result of having the trait, much more 
sexually attractive than are those without the trait. In this possible 
world, which is perhaps rather far from the actual one, theoretical 
physics is sexy. Hence, in this world, those who understand Special 
Relativity have increased access to potential sexual partners and 
mating opportunities; that is, those who understand Special Relativity 


"ê See Maynard Smith, “The Concept of Information in Biology,” Philosophy of Science, 
LXU (2000): 177-94. 

17 See Lorenz, op. cit; Symons, op. cit. 

!8 See Daniel Lehrman, “Semantic and Conceptual Issues in the Nature-nurture Prob- 
lem,” in Lester Aronson, Ethel Tobach, Lehrman, and Jay Rosenblatt, eds., Development 
and Evolution of Behavior (San Francisco: Freeman, 1970), pp. 17-52. 
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have higher fitness and higher reproductive success than those who 
do not. This difference in fitness is heritable, since it is due to a heri- 
table genetic difference: by assumption, there is a gene, G*, that (in 
the context of many other genes and various kinds of environmental 
factors that are widely shared, including publications that explain Spe- 
cial Relativity) makes the difference between being able and not 
being able to develop a detailed understanding of Special Relativity. 
As a result of this heritable variation in reproductive fitness, G* is 
likely to increase’in frequency generation after generation, and so 
is the trait ‘understanding Special Relativity’. This gene and this trait 
could even reach fixation and become universal in our species. One 
thing to keep in mind is that, even at the end of this process, the 
development of the trait ‘understanding Special Relativity’ involves 
learning: the trait is and remains a learned trait. 

On any standard textbook definition, Darwinian genetic selection is 
simply the process that occurs when: (1) there are changes in gene 
frequencies and (2) these changes are due to heritable and fitness- 
relevant phenotypic differences that are genetically caused. Moreover, 
on any standard textbook definition, a genetically selected Darwinian 
adaptation is any phenotypic trait whose frequency has increased due 
to a process of Darwinian genetic selection favoring that trait.” Hence, 
in the possible world we are considering, the trait ‘understanding 
Special Relativity’ becomes—at the end of the process described—a 
genetically selected Darwinian adaptation. According to the view that 
INNATENESS refers to the property of being a genetically selected 
Darwinian adaptation, this trait is innate, despite the fact that it is 
also learned.” | 

Admittedly, this example is fictional. The trait ‘understanding of 
Special Relativity’ is unlikely to become a Darwinian adaptation. But 
there are many actual cases of traits that are both acquired through 
learning and genetically selected Darwinian adaptations. Various 
kinds of foraging skills and social behaviors, for example, fall within 


9 See Douglas J. Futuyma, Evolutionary Biology (Sunderland, MA: Sinauer, 2007). 

20 Notice that, in this thought experiment, the selection process is an instance of 
sexual selection; but the example can be generalized to cases that do not involve selec- 
tion due to sexual preferences. Notice also that the claim that some genetically se- 
lected Darwinian adaptations are learned traits is different from the claim that some 
Darwinian adaptations result from heritable differences in fitness where the differences 
in question are due to learning (rather than to genetic differences); I discuss this other 
claim in Mameli, “Nongenetic Inheritance and Nongenetic Selection,” British Journal 
for the Philosophy of Science, Lv (2004): 35-71; and in Mameli, “Genes, Environments 
and Concept of Inheritance,” in Carruthers, Laurence, and Stich, eds., The Innate Mind: 
Foundations and the Future, pp. 37-54. 
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this category.” Unlike learning and innateness, learning and genetic 
adaptation are not incompatible. 


II. HERITABILITY 


The broad heritability of a phenotypic trait is defined as the ratio of 
the variance of the trait due to genetic variation to the total variance 
of the trait. The variance is a statistical measure of variation, of the 
differences existing in a given population. If the variation in a pheno- 
typic trait is entirely due to genetic differences, the broad heritability 
of the trait is 1; if it is entirely due to differences in nongenetic factors, 
the broad heritability is 0; if it is due partly to genetic differences and 
partly to nongenetic differences, the broad heritability is a number 
between 0 and 1. 

According to one account, INNATENESS refers to the property of 
being a phenotypic trait with high broad heritability. One well-known 
problem with this proposal is that, on this account, traits that are uni- 
versal in a species (for example, having one head) cannot be classified 
as innate: broad heritability is not defined for traits for which there 
is no variation. Also, on this account, traits like ‘having ten fingers’ 
end up being noninnate, given that most individuals without ten 
fingers are so because of some accident; that is, most of the variation 
is nongenetic.” 

It can also be shown that a phenotypic trait can, at the same time, 
have high broad heritability in a population of organisms and be ac- 
quired through learning by each member of the population who has 
the trait. Hence, this proposal violates the Minimal Condition. There 
is no room here to expand on this point, but it should not be difficult 
to see that the fact that learned traits can have high broad heritability 
is a consequence of something mentioned earlier: due to the fact that 
genes can affect learning processes, there can be genetically-caused 
differences in learned traits. 

More fundamentally, the definition of heritability shows that it does 
not make sense to talk about the broad heritability of a trait in abso- 
lute terms. The broad heritability of a trait is always relative to a spe- 
cific population of choice, and the same trait can have a different 
broad heritability value for different choices of population, in spite 
of its developmental features remaining constant. Hence, the account 
under consideration entails that the same trait can be innate accord- 
ing to one choice of population and noninnate according to a differ- 


*! See Mameli and Bateson, op. cit. 
? See Ned Block, “How Heritability Misleads about Race,” Cognition, LVI (1995): 
99-128. 
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ent choice of population. Also, it entails that two traits with exactly the 
same developmental features can, for certain choices of population, 
differ in their being innate or not being innate. But intuitively the in- 
nateness of a trait supervenes on its developmental features alone, and it 
does not in any way depend on particular ways we may choose to group 
organisms, even when these choices are theoretically motivated.” 


IV. INVARIANCE AND CANALIZATION 


The invariance account of INNATENESS says that a trait is innate if and 
only if it has a flat norm of reaction. On this account, a trait is innate 
for a given genotype if and only if that trait will emerge in all of a 
range of developmental environments, such as, for example, the nor- 
mal environments for organisms with that genotype.” In contrast, the 
canalization account of INNATENESS says that a trait is innate if and 
only if it is highly environmentally canalized. Conrad Waddington de- 
fined canalization as “the capacity [of development] to produce a par- 
ticular definite end-result in spite of a certain variability both in the 
initial situation from which development starts and in the conditions 
met during its course.” Environmental canalization refers to buffer- 
ing or insensitivity in relation to variations in the environmental con- 
ditions met during development. On the canalization account, a trait 
is innate for a given genotype if and only if the development of that 
trait in organisms with that genotype is highly buffered against envi- 
ronmental variation.” 

Both the invariance account and the canalization account try to 
capture and explain the intuition that, on a standard understanding, 
innate traits are traits whose development is difficult to avoid, at least 
in normal circumstances; one can think, for example, about the case 
of genetic diseases. Which of these accounts better captures and ex- 
plains this intuition is up for debate, but I shall not consider this issue 
here. For our purposes, it is sufficient to point out that the invariance 
account and the canalization account face similar problems. The most 
fundamental is this: both accounts lead to violations of the Minimal 


There are some important issues that would deserve discussion. They have to 
do with the distinction between trait tokens and trait types and with the distinction 
between individual trait tokens and populations of such tokens. Unfortunately, there 
is no space to discuss these issues here. 

4 See Elliott Sober, “Innate Knowledge,” in Edward Craig, ed., Routledge Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy (New York: Routledge, 1998), Volume 4, pp. 794-97. 

2 See Conrad Hal Waddington, The Strategy of the Genes (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1957). 

26 See Andre Ariew, “Innateness Is Canalization: A Defense of a Developmental 
Account of Innateness,” in Valerie Gray Hardcastle, ed., Where Biology Meets Psychology 
(Cambridge: MIT, 1999), pp. 117-38. 
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Condition. Neither a flat norm of reaction nor a high degree of en- 
vironmental canalization is incompatible with learning. l 

Consider, for example, the belief that water exists in liquid form. 
Humans acquire this belief through learning. Nevertheless, for most 
human genotypes, the trait ‘believing that water exists in liquid form’ 
has a flat norm of reaction: for most human genotypes, the trait will 
emerge in all the normal human environments. So, despite being 
learned, this trait meets the condition for being classified as innate 
according to the invariance account. 

This trait is also highly environmentally canalized. The develop- 
mental process by which this trait is acquired is insensitive to all of 
the actual environmental variation affecting human learning pro- 
cesses, and also to most of the possible environmental variation that 
could affect such processes. It is true that the development of this trait 
is not insensitive to variation with respect to whether the environment 
contains (a) water in liquid form or at least (b) sources of information 
(such as books, computers, or other humans) about water existing in 
liquid form. But this fact by itself does not show that the acquisition 
process is not highly canalized with respect to all the actual and most 
of the possible environmental variation. 

Sterelny has pointed out that various kinds of environmental scaf- 
folding and processes of what he calls downstream niche construction can 
make the development of learned traits highly canalized and such 
as to result in flat norms of reaction. He argues that this happens in 
the case of various kinds of human cognitive abilities: they are learned 
but also environmentally canalized and invariant.” Unlike innateness, 
invariance and canalization are not incompatible with learning.” 


V. THE CLUTTER HYPOTHESIS 


In the past, Newton’s notion of mass was thought to be coherent and 
useful. It was thought that this notion could refer to a single theo- 
retically useful property. We now believe things about the physical 
world that are incompatible with this. Einstein’s theory of Special Rel- 
ativity, which we now accept as correct, distinguishes between rest 
mass and relativistic mass. We could say that Newton’s mass refers 
to rest mass, or we could say that Newton’s mass refers to relativistic 
mass. If we choose the first option, many of Newton’s equations come 
out as (at least approximately) correct. The same happens if we 
choose the second option. But different equations come out as cor- 


27 See Sterelny, Thought in a Hostile World (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2003). 
8 More fundamentally, environmental canalization is always relative to a specific 
range of environments, while—intuitively—innateness is not. 
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rect according to which of the two options we choose. Because of this, 
the most reasonable thing to say seems to be that Newton’s MASS con- 
flates two theoretically useful properties that we have discovered to be 
distinct. Something similar can be said about INNATENESS.” 

Until recently there was perhaps relatively little evidence that 
INNATENESS was not coherent or theoretically useful. But it looks as 
if we are now in a position to recognize that there are many distinct 
properties such that (1) scientists and philosophers have discovered 
that keeping track of these properties is important in the study of bio- 
logical and psychological traits and (2) scientists and philosophers 
reliably make inferences from attributions of innateness (to a particu- 
lar trait) to attributions of each of these properties (to that same 
trait), and vice versa. The list of such properties is long. It includes 
those mentioned in the accounts of INNATENESS analyzed in the pre- 
vious sections: the property of being not learned, the property of not 
being the outcome of a mechanism for adaptive plasticity, the prop- 
erty of being genetically encoded in the sense of being highly cor- 
related with specific genes due to the influence of such genes on 
development, the property of being genetically encoded in the sense 
of being a genetically selected Darwinian adaptation, the property of 
having high broad heritability, the property of having a flat norm. of 
reaction, and the property of being highly environmentally canalized. 
But the list also includes other properties, such as: the property of 
being universal within a species (or within a biologically significant 
segment of a species), the property of being developmentally modu- 
lar, the property of reliably developing during a specific stage of the 
life cycle, the property of being- the developmental outcome of a func- 
tionally specialized acquisition. device, and so on.” . 

Just like in the case of Newton’s mass, if we identify innateness with 
any of these properties—that is, if we adopt a theory that says that 
INNATENESS refers to one of these properties—some of the inferences 


2 The possibility of an analogy between Mass and INNATENESS was first suggested to 
me by some comments made by Nancy Cartwright and David Papineau (on separate 
occasions) at presentations of previous versions of this paper. I am not sure though that 
the way I develop and use the analogy is one that either Carwright or Papineau would 
find appealing. 

9 See Fiona Cowie, What’s Within (New York: Oxford, 1999); Jeffrey Elman, Elizabeth 
Bates, Mark Johnson, Annette Karmiloff-Smith, Domenico Parisi, Kim Plunkett, Re 
thinking Innateness (Cambridge: MIT, 1996); C. Randy Gallistel, “The Replacement of 
General-purpose Learning Models with Adaptively Specialized Learning Modules,” in 
Michael Gazzaniga, ed., The Cognitive Neurosciences (Cambridge: MIT, 1999), pp. 1179-91; 
Dan Sperber, “Modularity and Relevance: How Can a Massively Modular Mind Be Flexi- 
ble and Context-sensitive?” in Carruthers, Laurence, and Stich, eds., The Innate Mind: 
Structure and Content (New York: Oxford, 2005), pp. 53-68; Barkow, Cosmides, and Tooby, 
eds., The Adapted Mind (New York: Oxford, 1992). 
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and classifications that scientists and philosophers routinely make 
when they use INNATENESS will come out as warranted, while others 
will not. Different inferences and classifications will come out as war- 
ranted for different choices of property. Because of this, the most 
reasonable thing to say seems to be that INNATENESS, like Newton’s 
MASS, conflates theoretically useful properties that we have found to 
be distinct. This is the Clutter Hypothesis about INNATENESS.”! 

Some Nativist Debates, as we have seen, are very old. If INNATE- 
NESS conflates different properties, how is it possible that we have 
not noticed this earlier? This is an important question. One way to 
answer this question is to say that it is only in the light of our current 
best theories that the evidence in favor of the Clutter Hypothesis has 
been forthcoming. This is why the analogy with Newton’s notion of 
mass is useful. Just like in the case of Newton’s mass, the epistemic 
situation in the past was different. Only recently have we discovered 
that many properties that we previously tracked using the notion of 
innateness need to be kept distinct in good biological and psycho- 
logical theorizing. 

It could be argued that some evidence in support of the Clutter 
Hypothesis has been around for a considerable time. For example, 
in a footnote in section II of the Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, David Hume complained that the notion of innateness was 
ill defined and that those who used it were in danger of drawing out 
“their disputes to a tedious length, without ever touching the point in 
question.” One possibility is that Hume did not really have much evi- 
dence for this claim, and that his complaint was only a rhetorical trick 
in support of his anti-nativist views. But, given what he actually wrote, 


* A different analogy can also be proposed. Consider JADE. This notion was thought 
to refer to a single theoretically useful property: the property of having a certain kind of 
(to be. discovered) microstructure. But then the experts found out that the samples of 
matter that people were classifying as jade did not all have the same microstructure. 
Some samples were discovered to be a combination of sodium and aluminum; this com- 
pound is now known as jadeite. Other samples were discovered to be a combination 
of calcium, magnesium, and iron; this compound is now known as nephrite (cf. Hilary 
Putnam, “The Meaning of ‘Meaning’,” in Putnam, Mind, Language and Reality (New 
York: Cambridge, 1975), pp. 251-71). If we wanted to keep JADE as a natural kind 
concept, we could say that JADE refers to jadeite, or we could say that JADE refers to 
nephrite. If we chose the first option, many (but not all) of the classifications and 
inferences that people make would turn out to be correct. The same would happen 
if we chose the second option. But different classifications and inferences would come 
out as correct according to which of these two options is taken. Because of this, the 
reasonable thing to say is that JADE conflates two theoretically interesting properties 
that we have discovered to be distinct. 

“See Hume, Enquiries concerning Human Understanding and concerning the Principle of 
Morals (1777), LA. Selby-Bigge, ed., 3rd ed. revised by P.H. Nidditch (New York: Ox- 
ford, 1975), p. 22. 
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this seems to be too uncharitable a reading. One can concede that 
some evidence in support of the Clutter Hypothesis has been around 
for a long time and that some of this evidence was available to Hume. 
If one concedes this, then one has to explain why the Clutter Hy- 
pothesis has not been taken seriously by the participants to the Na- 
tivist Debates, at least-not until- very recently. 

One possible explanation is that INNATENESS is very entrénched i in. 
scientific and philosophical theorizing because it is very entrenched 
in everyday thinking. Recent data collected. by cognitive anthropolo- 
gists suggest that this notion is pancultural and that the distinction 
between innate and noninnate traits “comes naturally” to human 
beings.” Its development (or, to be more precise, the development 
of the cognitive mechanisms underpinning its use in thought) seems 
to be canalized ‘and buffered against various kinds of changes in de- 
velopimental environments. If this is-right, this can explain why it is 
difficult to let go of INNATENESS, both in folk thinking and in scientific 
and philosophical theorizing.” ` 

Another possible explanation. of why, until recently, only a. 1 few 
‘theorists have entertained and been worried by the possibility that 
the Clutter Hypothesis might be true concerns the fact that the Na- 
tivist Debates (at least some of them) are often debates about i impor- 
tant matters. For example, the studies about the broad heritability of 
IQ generated all the controversy that they did partly because some 
` authors wanted to argue that the high heritability of IQ indicated that 
it was pointless to invest money in improving education, 2 Many have 
pointed out that the inference from ‘TQ is highly heritable’. to ‘envi- 
ronmental intervention will have little impact on IQ’ was flawed.”. 
But the debate was an important one. Should we’spend a lot of 
money on education? Or would such investments be a waste of re- 
sources? These, surely, are important questions. 

The problems that the Nativist Debates try to address—and the 
issues for which these’ debates have implications—do not disappear 
when one says that INNATENESS. does not refer to anything, or-when 


5 See Rita Astuti, Gregg Solomon, and Susan Carey, Constraints on Conceptual De- 
velopment: A Case Study of the Acquisition of Folkbiological and Folksociological Knowledge in 
Madagascar (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1994). 

4 Some of the cognitive anthropologists and developmental psychologists who have 
studied the development and cultural distribution of the distinction between innate 
and noninnate traits suggest that this distinction is itself innate. But, if the Clutter 
Hypothesis is correct, there are better ways of expressing this thought, ways that do 
not make any use of INNATENESS. 

5 See A.R. Jensen, “How Much Can We Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement?” 
Harvard Educational Review, XXXIX (1969): 1-123. 

3% See Block, op. cit. 
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one says that INNATENESS refers to too many things. The Clutter 
Hypothesis is commonly perceived ‘as a threat to these important 
debates, and it is perhaps because of this that many authors have 
ignored the possibility that the hypothesis might be true. But this 
common perception is mistaken. Even if it turns out that INNATENESS 
is not theoretically useful, it does not follow that the Nativist Debates 
are misguided or pointless. It follows instead that there are better ways 
of conducting -(at least some of) these debates, ways that do not make 
any use Of INNATENESS. 

If the problems raised by the debates are important, then we edoid 
make sure that the conceptual tools that we use are sound. Only in 
this way will we. avoid conceptual traps and bad inferences. Only in 
this way have we some chance of getting the right answers. One can 
argue, for example, that in the case of the debates about the herita- 
bility of IQ, the mistaken inference from ‘high heritability’ to ‘difficult 
to modify through education’ was made via the use of INNATENESS. 
The inference was from ‘IQ has high broad vay, to ‘IQ is in- 
nate’ to ‘IQ is highly environmentally canalized’ to ‘we cannot affect 
IQ through education’. Mistaken inferences of this kind are com- 
mon. Is this not a good reason for thinking that INNATENESS con IAES 
properties that should be kept distinct? 

Some Nativist Debates are.about whether the development of a par- 
ticular trait involves learning or some other mechanism for adaptive 
plasticity. Others are about whether a trait can be. modified by learn- 
ing or by-some other, kind of environmental intervention, indepen- 
dently- of the. way. it developed. Some Nativist Debates are really 
about whether a particular trait is environmentally canalized with re- 
spect to a specific range of variation; they are about whether we can 
affect the development of a trait via interventions. that are available 
to us. Some debates are about the.evolutionary origins of phenotypes, 
while others are about the broad heritability of a specific trait in a spe- 
cific -:population. And so on. Given our best theories about psycho- 
logical and biological traits, there is no good.reason to think that 
all these debates have something in common, that there is a common 
core. But this should not worry those who believe that these debates 
are important. The important debates are not threatened by the 
Clutter Hypothesis. The fact that the Clutter Hypothesis turned out 
to be correct for Newton’s mass does not mean that all the debates 
about the nature of Newtonian mass were pointless. It just means that 
. there are better ways of conducting (some of) those debates, ways that 
do not make any use of mass. Identifying these alternative, more ac- 
curate ways of conducting the debates about Newtonian mass gener- 
ated progress. The same is likely to happen with INNATENESS. 
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VI. THE CLUSTER HYPOTHESIS 


The available evidence in support of the Clutter Hypothesis is not 
decisive. Perhaps a satisfactory account of INNATENESS, one that shows 
that the notion is coherent and theoretically useful, is still possible. 
One alternative to the Clutter Hypothesis is the Cluster Hypothesis. Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, INNATENESS refers to a homeostatic property 
cluster, that is, to a set of properties that tend to co-occur as a result of 
underlying causal processes that connect these properties in reliable 
ways. No property in the cluster needs to be present in all instances 
of the category, but the causally sustained correlation between the 
properties is such that one can often—with'a relatively high degree 
of confidence—infer the presence of one property from the presence 
of other properties in the cluster.” Boyd has argued that various scien- 
tific notions refer to clusters like these. He has argued, for example, 
that species concepts refer to homeostatic property clusters, that is, | 
that notions like LION and KANGAROO refer to homeostatic clusters 
of (morphological, physiological, and psychological) properties of 
organisms (op. cit.). Perhaps INNATENESS refers to a homeostatic prop- 
erty cluster. In this case, the properties would be properties of psy- 
chological and biological traits rather than properties of organisms. 
How would this work? . 

Consider inferences from ‘trait T is innate’ to ‘trait T has prop- 
erty P’ and inferences from ‘trait T has property P’ to ‘trait T is 
innate’. Let us call i-properties all those properties that regularly fig- 
ure in inferences of this form, especially when the inferences are 
made by scientists and philosophers. The Cluster Hypothesis says 
that the ¿properties (or at least a significant number of them) form 
a homeostatic property cluster, C.” It also says that one can give a sat- 
isfactory account of INNATENESS by claiming that INNATENESS refers 
to C. According to this view, the existence of C both explains and vin- 
dicates (most of) the inferences that nativists and anti-nativists make 
when they use INNATENESS in the Nativist Debates. Nativists and anti- 
nativists infer the presence (or absence) of innateness in a particular 
trait from the presence (or absence) of various +properties in the same 
trait, and vice versa. This also means that nativists and anti-nativists 
often use INNATENESS to infer the presence of some i-properties in 


37 One can of course have homeostatic property clusters in which some of the prop- 
erties in the cluster are present in all instances of the category. That would be just a 
special case. 

383 Some of the properties in the cluster (for example, the property of being a trait 
that is not learned) might be present in every instance of the category, but others 
will not. 
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a trait from the presence of other i-properties in that trait. The infer- 
ence mentioned above, from ‘has high broad heritability’ to ‘is highly 
environmentally canalized’, is an example of this. 

According to the Cluster Hypothesis, these inferences are not 
100% reliable because—given the way homeostatic property clusters 
work—a trait can have many i-properties and still lack some other i- 
properties. But, since the i-properties tend to co-occur, many of these 
inferences will have a high degree of reliability. Thus, on this view, by 
using INNATENESS nativists and anti-nativists track (or refer to) some- 
thing real, a syndrome which some traits have and other traits do not 
have. The disagreements between nativists and anti-nativists are dis- 
agreements about which traits have this syndrome and which traits 
do not have it. They are about which traits are members of the cate- 
gory defined by the homeostatic property cluster and which traits are 
not members of this category. The Clutter Hypothesis, in contrast, says 
that this syndrome does not exist, that there is no syndrome to refer to, 
that the syndrome (the cluster) is an illusion, perhaps one generated 
by developmentally robust biases. It says that, given that there is no 
cluster, thinking about the Nativist Debates in these terms is unhelpful. 

Which of the two hypotheses about INNATENESS is correct? If you 
accept the arguments I have given so far, the answer to this question 
depends on the existence and nature of the homeostatic property 
cluster C. Someone who wants to argue that the Cluster Hypothesis 
is correct has to give an account of C—of the 7-properties that consti- 
tute it, of the causal processes that connect such properties and cause 
them to tend to co-occur, and so on—and he has to provide good 
evidence for the claim that C actually exists and is not an illusion 
generated by folk thinking. Plausibly, if C exists, then the Cluster Hy- 
pothesis is correct. And if it does not exist, then the Clutter Hypoth- 
esis is correct.” The existence of C is an empirical matter. Thus, the 
correct answer to the question ‘Which of the two hypotheses about 
INNATENESS is correct?’ is one that can only be obtained through 
empirical investigation. As such, the answer is not one that can be 
given here. i 

MATTEO MAMELI 
King’s College London 


* One might object that other options are available. For example, one might want to 
give an account of INNATENESS that says that the notion refers to a conjunction (rather 
than a homeostatic cluster) of two or more i-properties. The account given by Samuels 
(op. cit.) is of this kind. There is no room to consider accounts like these here, but I 
have argued elsewhere that these accounts do not work (Mameli and Bateson, op. cit.), 
and I have argued for this claim by using the same strategy used in this article to argue 
that the single property accounts do not work. 
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PROMISING WITHOUT INTENDING’ 


ords can change the world. In particular, they can change 

the normative situation. Just by speaking I may affect what I 

or someone else-is entitled to have or obliged to do. This 
can happen at least two different ways. 

First, I may change the normative situation by influencing my audi- 
ence. Suppose I communicate an intention. If my words convince my 
audience that I shall behave in a certain way, that fact may oblige me 
to take their expectations into account when the time comes to exe- 
cute that intention. Suppose I communicate a belief. If my words mis- 
lead my audience that may oblige me to compensate them for any 
harm suffered. In these and many others ways, words communicating 
the speaker’s state of mind can change the normative situation. For 
this to happen it is not required that the speaker intend to change 
the normative situation in saying what he says. He may envisage this 
change but his words have their normative impact regardless. 

Now suppose I say “Here is my car. Take it,” or “I order you to leave.” 
What I must purport to be doing for these words to have their nor- 
mative impact is to be speaking with the aim of thereby changing the 
normative situation—of giving you the right to use my car or of requir- 
ing you to leave the room—precisely by expressing the intention of so 
doing. It is because I purport to be speaking with the. intention of 
thereby changing the normative situation that my.words have the en- 
visaged effect. Very often, thase who use these words also want certain 
things to happen. I may want you (and not the local car thief) to have 
the use of my car. I may want you out of my sight. But I need not intend 
these outcomes, nor even purport to intend them. 

Those who give and command are exercising a certain normative 
power, a power to change the normative situation by communicating 
the intention so to do. As we shall see, such communications do not 
always succeed but success does not require the speaker to declare 
that he intends the world to live up to the demands that he is imposing 
on it. Nor does it require him to declare that he believes the world will 
live up to those demands. He may have these intentions or beliefs and 


* Many thanks to Mike Otsuka, Daniel Markovits, Gregory Klass, Jody Kraus, Nishi 
Shah, Mike Huemer, Jennifer Saul, and Zoltan Szabó Gendler for-helpful comments 
and to audiences at Yale University and the University of Colorado at Boulder. My work 
on this paper was supported by the Arts and Humanities Research Council and by the 
School of Advanced Study at the University of London. 
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he may communicate them to his audience but such communications 
are inessential to the exercise of a normative power. 

I have drawn a sharp line between communications of belief or 
plain intention and exercises of normative power. But are there ways 
of changing the normative situation by saying something that resists 
such neat classification? Consider promising, A promise very often 
puts the promisor under an obligation to fulfil their promise. This 
happens because the promisor deliberately communicates the inten- 
tion of hereby taking on that very obligation. Yet many writers hold 
that in promising to ø one must also communicate the intention of 
actually ging.’ If they are right, promising is unlike giving and com- 
manding in that a sincere promisor must intend not just to change 
the world in its normative aspect but also to make the world live up 
to these new requirements. 

I shall deny that a promisor must purport to intend to fulfil his 
promise. At bottom, promising is just like giving and commanding, 
an exercise of a normative power. We find promisors who succeed 
in putting themselves under an obligation to perform by deliberately 
communicating the intention of so doing without communicating the 
intention of actually performing. 


NORMATIVE POWERS 


One who exercises a normative power communicates a certain inten- 
tion. When does an utterance communicate a given intention? I cannot 
offer a serious analysis of the notion of communication. Rather I shall 
formulate two (related) tests of what is communicated by an utterance, 
tests which serve to indicate which notion of communication is in play. 

Many utterances involve the speaker’s communicating that he is 
in a certain mental state. Suppose that utterance Ucommunicates that 
Sis in mental state M. It follows that if S utters U without being in 
mental state M, there is something wrong with S’s utterance. I will call 
this a wrong of insincerity.* To apply this first test, we need not know 


"For example, Hume holds both that a promise consists in the expression of a will to 
undertake an obligation and that “when a man says he promises anything, he in effect 
expresses a resolution of performing it”—A Treatise of Human Nature (New York: Oxford, 
1978), p. 522. American law appears to support this idea. The Restatement (Second) of Con- 
tract (American Law Institute, 1981) says that “a promise is a manifestation of an inten- 
tion to act or refrain from acting in a specific way, so made as to justify a promisee in 
understanding that a commitment has been made” (section 2). For skepticism about 
whether the making of a legally binding contract must involve the communication of 
an intention to perform, see Ian Ayres and Gregory Klass, Insincere Promises: The Law of 
Misrepresented Intent (New Haven: Yale, 2005), chapter 2. 

* This is not the only kind of utterance which might be called insincere. For example, 
I think someone can make an assertion where it is common knowledge between speaker 
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what sort of wrong insincerity is. Nor need we deny that people ought 
sometimes to be insincere, all things considered. I assume only that 
there is something wrong with insincerity: insincere utterances are 
flawed. utterances. 
‘As to the second test, when this flaw is made explicit the resulting 

utterance is odd in a distinctive way. Someone who proclaims the insin- 
cerity of their own-utterance makes a statement which is absurd with- ` 
out therefore being self-contradictory. Insincere statements can be 
true and-they can remain true even when they acknowledge their own 
insincerity. If so, we have a secand way of discovering whether, for a given 
utterance Uand a given mental state M, someone who utters U com- 
municates that they are in M: take someone who utters U whilst stating 
that they are not in Mand ask whether their utterance is incoherent in 
` that distinctive way. I shall call such incoherence Moorean absurdity.” 

Let us now apply these tests to various exercises of normative power 
` in order to discover what, if any, mental states they communicate. I say 
“I give you my,car.” Here I communicate the intention of giving you 
my car. And since to give you my car is to ensure that you acquire cer- 
tain rights and that others acquire the -corresponding obligations, 
am I not communicating the intention of changing the normative situ- 
ation in just those ways? This hypothesis certainly. seems to pass our 
two tests. First, someone who said those words in all seriousness with- 
out having any intention of changing the normative situation would 
be guilty of a form of insincerity. Second, if he made this explicit by 
saying “I give you my car but I do not intend that you should hereby 


„~ acquire the right to useit,” he would be saying something absurd: . 


It might be suggested that a giver does not merely communicate the - | 
intention of changing the normative situation, he must actually intend 
to change it.-Perhaps one who does‘not mean to augment the rights 
of his audience is not really giving, whatever words he might say. And 
perhaps someone who says “I give you my car but I do not intend that 
you should hereby acquire the right to use it,” is uttering an outright ° 


a 


and audience that the assertion is untruthful. This assertion might be called insincere -~ 
even though there is no attempt to communicate any information, either about the 
world or the speaker. In this paper, I use the notion of insincerity to mark flaws 
in communication. 

3See G.E. Moore, Selected Essays, Thomas Baldwin, ed. (New York: Routledge, 1993), 
p. 210. By using Moore’s name, I do not wish to commit myself to any particular analysis 
of statements like ‘p but I do not believe it’. In particular I am not assuming that the 
oddity of such statements depends on assertion’s role in communication. There may be 
more than one variety of Moorean absurdity. 
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contradiction, is uttering a sentence which could not possibly be true. 
Not so. 

For a start, it is perfectly possible to unintentionally make a gift. 
Suppose that, so far as I know, I do not own any of the umbrellas in 
the rack but you clearly need an umbrella to get yourself home with- 
out a soaking. You are not prepared to steal ‘but I devise a cunning 
ruse to get around your scruples. I point to one of.them and say “Take 
my umbrella,” thereby communicating the intention of giving you the 
right to use it. Here I am not just joking; my utterance is perfectly 
serious because I mean to represent myselfas speaking with a certain 
intention. But I am being insincere because this is an intention I do 
not have. I cannot intend to give you the right to use the umbrella be- 
cause I do not believe that I own it. 

Now suppose that I am the unwitting owner of the umbrella to 
which I point. Then when I say “Take the umbrella;” I succeed in giv- 
ing it to you inadvertently. The first thing this shows is that one can give 
someone a gift unintentionally, provided one intentionally communi- 
cates the intention of so doing. Itis the communication of the inten- 
tion to give, not the giving itself which must be intentional. The second 
thing this shows is that the sentence, “J hereby give you my umbrella 
but I do not intend you to acquire the right to use it,” could be true. 

It may now be wondered whether the communication of the inten- 
tion to create an obligation must itself be intentional for it to’ bind the 
speaker. A speaker may inadvertently give his audience the impression 
that he is communicating the relevant intention. Provided a reason- 
‘able hearer would believe that he'had spoken with the requisite inten- 
tion, could that be sufficient for the speaker’s words to bind, whatever he 
may actually have intended?" I doubt it and I shall illustrate my doubts 
with a case of promising. 

One cannot make it true that someone has promised by misunder- 
standing them, however well founded one’s misunderstanding. Many 
misundérstandings turn on the difference between merely expressing 
an intention to do something and promising to do itë Talking to you 
on the phone, I take myself to be communicating a present intention 
to holiday with you while you take me to be promising to holiday with 
you. There need be no fraud or insincerity here, nor even any negli- 
gence; perhaps.some subliminal noise on the line dulled your hearing 
at the vital moment. Neither of us is to blame for the miscommunica- 
tion. When the confusion becomes apparent, I should not just brush 


* Patrick Atiyah, Promises, Morals and Law (New York: Oxford, 1981), pp. 146-48. 
5 Other misunderstandings turn on the difference between giving and merely loan- 
ing and on that between ordering and merely requesting. 
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you aside. I should do what I can to join you. Still, I did not promise to 
join you and if I do not you might accuse me of a lack of consideration 
but not of a breach of faith. Suppose instead that I (alone) was aware 
that there had been some interference in the line but did not bother 
to check whether my nuanced reply got through. J am now at fault 
and would need to do more to make up for the misunderstanding. 
In some circumstances I might even have an obligation to go but, if 
so, the basis of this obligation would be your reasonable conviction that 
I promised and the reliance you placed on that impression, not the fact 
that I did. I am required not to honor my word but to take responsi- 
bility for the confusion I caused. 

What is true of promises is equally true of gifts and commands, at 
least in so far as all of them are thought to affect the “moral” situation, 
that is, the appropriateness of such reactions as blame and guilt. For 
their words to constitute exercises of the relevant normative power, 
givers, commanders, and so on, must intend to communicate the rele- 
vant norm-creating intentions.° But is this all that is required of theme 
Must not a sincere giver or commander at least intend that the world 
be a certain way, that it conform to the new normative situation he has 
created? I doubt it. True, these utterances do on many occasions com- 
municate information about what further intentions the speaker has in 
exercising his normative powers but such communications are not re- 
quired for this exercise to occur. l 

Often the speaker either has very little influence over whether the 
world will conform to the normative situation he is creating or else is 
unwilling to exercise whatever influence he has. I may give you my car 
because I am tired of fending off the car thieves in.my neighborhood. 
As a decent person, I may wish that your property rights in the car will 
be respected without having any confidence that this will occur and 
without having any intention of helping to fend off the thieves. I am 
giving you the car precisely to rid myself of this responsibility. So far as 
I can see, my behavior here is impeccable. In any case, there is no 
wrong of insincerity. And I might be quite explicit about why I am 
doing what I am doing without courting absurdity: “Please take the 
car off my hands, if you think you will have better luck keeping hold 
of it.” Were I indifferent to whether your car was stolen this would be a 


6 The law often holds people to gifts and contracts (though not marriage contracts) 
even though they had no intention of entering into them, provided they appear to do 
so or went through the prescribed procedure. (This may be for evidentiary reasons.) 
The same may be true of the moves people make in games. My notion of normative 
power covers only those norms which determine the appropriateness of reactions like 
guilt and blame. Legal liability is a different matter. 
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count against me but even here the fault would not be a wrong of in- 
sincerity. And if I made my unfortunate attitude explicit, whilst you 
might resent my indifference, my words would be perfectly intelligible 
and I would still succeed in changing the normative situation. 

We have considered examples in which I communicate the inten- 
tion of changing the normative situation without communicating 
the intention of making the world conform. Are there cases in which 
I communicate the intention of ensuring that the world ought to bea 
certain way, while also declaring that I shall do what I can to ensure 
that it will not be that way? A present might be given with a view to 
attracting the attention of thieves and a command may be issued with 
a view to provoking disobedience, thus creating the opportunity for 
punishment. I do not see why such a malevolent intention cannot be 
made explicit. By making it explicit, the speaker exposes his malice to 
public view and that may be to wrong its object even more. But the 
wrong exposed here is hardly a wrong of insincerity; the speaker is 
being far too blatant for that. Nor do his words invalidate either the 
gift or the order. Indeed, his audience may be happy to accept this ex- 
ercise of normative power, confident that his plans will be frustrated. 

I conclude that givers and others who exercise normative powers do 
so by communicating the intention of hereby exercising them. While 
so doing, they may communicate. other intentions or mental states. 
Conversely they may communicate the intention of exercising a nor- 
mative power by communicating some quite distinct mental state (for 
example, I may give someone a present by saying “I am sure you would 
like this”). But what is essential to the exercise of a normative power is 
the communication of the intention of hereby exercising that power.’ 


IS PROMISING THE EXERCISE OF A NORMATIVE POWER? 


What intention does a promisor communicate? If promising is any- 
thing like giving and ordering, a promisor must purport to speak with 
the intention of hereby changing the normative situation by putting 
himself under an obligation to perform.® As with these other exercises 
of normative power, a promisor need not actually have the intention 
he purports to have, though he must deliberately purport to have it. 


7I have written as if anyone with the relevant normative power who intentionally 
communicates the intention of changing the normative situation thereby succeeds in so 
doing. This is not right. For example, a giving by someone who owns the object: in question 
and deliberately communicates the intention of giving it away may be invalidated by 
further factors like duress or deception or the recipient’s declining the gift (see Owens, 
“Duress, Deception and the Validity of a Promise,” Mind, CXVI, 462 (April 2007): 293—315). 

€ Joseph Raz, “Promises and Obligations,” in P.M.S. Hacker and Raz, eds., Law, Morality 
and Society (New York: Oxford, 1977), pp. 210-28, at p. 211. 
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Let us apply the tests outlined above to the case of promising. A 
promisor need not actually intend to put himself under an obligation 
because he might promise assuming his promise will be void. For ex- 
ample, I might promise to go on holiday, only on the assumption that 
you will decline my kind offer.” But if you unexpectedly take me up on 
it, I am obliged to follow through because I deliberately communicated 
the intention of undertaking this obligation by means of these words. 

Our two tests confirm that I do indeed communicate the intention 
of hereby undertaking this obligation. There is something wrong with 
promising only on the assumption that your promise will be rejected 
(or will be void for some other reason), and this wrong is plausibly a 
wrong of insincerity. True, an offer may be sincere though I anticipate 
a refusal but I cannot sincerely offer only on the assumption that I will 
be refused. Second, making this insincerity explicit would involve a 
kind of incoherence. Someone who says “I hereby promise to accom- 
pany you but J do not mean to undertake any obligation to accom- 
pany you,” may happen to be speaking the truth but their utterance 
has the selfundermining quality of a Moorean absurdity. 

Thus far promising runs in parallel with other exercises of norma- 
tive power but there is an apparent difference. Someone who promises 
to ø must at least purport to believe that ø-ing is something they can 
themselves do. That is not true of either givers or commanders. It is up 
to the subordinate whether the order will be obeyed and it is up to the 
local thief (and others) whether the rights bestowed by my gift will be 
respected. The giver or commander may have some influence here but 
that need not be the case, nor need anyone pretend that it is. By con- 
trast, it is essential to a promise that the promisor should represent the 
obligation he creates as one he can himself discharge (thatis, the prom- 
ised act as something he can himself do).” 

Suppose the following is a general truth about obligation: X can be 
obliged to do something only if X can do it. Specifying what ‘can’ 
amounts to here is notoriously tricky: I am obliged to repay debts that 
I do not have the money to repay, and so forth.” I shall not attempt to 


’I argue that for promises to bind they must be accepted in Owens, “A Simple 
Theory of Promising,” Philosophical Review, cxv, 1 (January 2006): 51—77, at p. 73. 

There is the phenomenon of promising that tomorrow’s weather will be fine but 
one cannot sensibly promise to make the weather fine. He who promises that is not 
obliged to make it so, though he may take on other obligations (see Owens, “A Simple 
Theory of Promising,” p. 61, n.18). 

" People frequently have conflicting obligations (promissory and otherwise) all of 
which are perfectly genuine but not all of which can be fulfilled (see pp. 750-51 
below and Owens, “Rationalism about Obligation,” European Journal of Philosophy, xvi, 
3 (December 2008): 403-31, at pp. 419-21). Here I can fulfil each of my obligations 
but not all of them. 
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formulate an acceptable version of this claim. I maintain only that, 
however ‘obliged implies can’ is to be understood, this principle ap- 
plies as much to those obligations generated by gifts and commands 
as to promises. This is enough to dispel any apparent asymmetry be- 
tween promises and other exercises of normative power. If a promisor 
must represent himself as able to perform, this is because an obliga- 
tion falls on him only if he is capable of discharging it. But it is equally 
true that a commander must represent his subordinate as able to obey, 
and so on. 

There is an alternative explanation of the apparent difference be- 
tween promising and other normative powers, one which invokes not 
the ‘obliged implies can’ principle but rather the hypothesis that a 
promisor communicates the intention of fulfilling his promise. Call 
this Hume's hypothesis.” It is widely agreed that one can intend to do 
only what one believes oneself capable of doing. If so, someone who 
communicates an intention to ø must purport to believe that they can 
g. Thus, Hume’s hypothesis would explain why the promisor must 
purport to believe that he can do what he is promising to do. Since 
a commander need not communicate an intention to have his orders 
obeyed, he need not purport to have power as well as authority over 
his subordinate. 

At first sight our two tests of what is communicated seem to confirm 
Hume’s hypothesis. A promise which the promisor does not intend to 
fulfil is, in the eyes of most writers, a paradigm of an insincere prom- 
ise. The absence of the relevant intention makes promising suspect 
and saying “I promise to do this but I have not made up my mind to 
do it,” would be odd in many salient contexts. Why would the speaker 
purport to be undertaking an obligation to do something unless he is 
also purporting to intend to discharge that obligation? But there is a 
danger of over-generalization here. It may often be insincere to prom- 
ise without intending to perform and odd to admit that this is what 
you are doing without it being the case that every promise communi- 
cates an intention to perform. 


As already noted, Hume thinks that a promise communicates two intentions: it 
communicates the intention to hereby bind yourself and communicates the intention 
to perform. For Thomas Scanlon on the other hand, a promise communicates only the 
intention to perform. Having communicated the intention to perform, Scanlon’s prom- 
isor then acknowledges the obligation which results from this communication once it 
leads an audience to expect performance. Where this acknowledgement reinforces the 
expectation of performance, it thereby reinforces the obligation to perform. At no 
stage does Scanlon’s promisor communicate the intention to hereby create an obliga- 
tion. See Scanlon, What We Owe to Each Other (Cambridge: Harvard, 1998), pp. 306-07. 

’ See J.L. Austin, How to Do Things with Words (New York: Oxford, 1962), p. 50; John 
Searle, Speech Acts (New York: Cambridge, 1969) p. 62; and many others. 
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J: tell you that I went into a house today.’* In most conversational 
contexts, you would naturally infer from my way of putting things that 
it was not my own house that I went into. This is not something I say 
but, in those contexts at least, it is a clear implication (or implicature) 
of-what I say. And if this impl-cation is known by me to be false, many 

will think me insincere. However, these observations are consistent 
with two further facts. First, there are conversational contexts in which 
this implication is absent. Say we both know that I have only just re- 
turned to civilization from a house-free part of the world. Now I can 
exclaim “I went into a house today!” without implying that it was not 
my house. Second, even in contexts in which the implication would 
naturally be understood, it is possible to explicitly cancel it by adding 
“but I do not mean it was noz my own house.” Without further expla- 
nation this utterance remains a bit strange—one might wonder why 
the speaker chose to put it that way—but there is nothing Moorean 
about it.” Is “I promise to come but I have not yet made up my mind 
to do so” a similar case?”° 

I shall undermine Hume’s hypothesis in three stages, thereby re- 

storing the parallel between promises and other exercises of nor- 
mative power. First, I argue that someone who promises to Ø need 
communicate no intention <o ø. Second, I identify. some promisors 
- who do not even communicate the intention that their promise be 
fulfilled. Third, I describe a promisor who communicates the inten- 
tion not to fulfil their promise. I shall conclude by asking why Hume’s 
hypothesis is so widely endorsed and by drawing out the implications 
of its failure. 


THE PURITY OF PROMISING: PROPHYLACTIC PROMISES 


I begin with two assumptions. The first is that there is a mental state of 
“intending to g’, a state distinct both from merely wishing or wanting 
to ø and also from intending to make ø happen. The second assump- 
tion is that practical irrationality comes in at least two forms. First 
there are people who do not do what they judge they ought to do be- 
cause, though they intend to do it, they fail to carry out this intention. 
Call this irresolution. Second, there are people who do not do what 
they judge they ought to do because they cannot make up their minds 


4 Paul Grice, Studies m the Way of Words (Cambridge: Harvard, 1989), p. 37. 

Grice, Studies in the Way of Words, p. 42. 

16 Austin wobbles on this point. He maintains that ‘I promise but do not intend” is 
parallel to ‘It is the case but I do nat believe it’ (How to Do Things with Words, pp. 50 and 
136) but also admits that “I promise to do X but I am under no obligation to do it’ may 
certainly look more like a contradiction ... than ‘I promise to do X but I do not intend 
to do it” (p. 54). i 
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to do it, because they cannot even form an intention to do it. Call this 
akrasia."’ I shall briefly enlarge on these two points. 

There is much controversy about how exactly the notion of intending 
to do something should be understood. For example, some maintain 
that one who intends to ø must believe that he will ø while others main- 
tain that one who intends to ø need only believe that he will try to ø. Be 
that as it may, most allow that there is a state of having set oneself to ø 
which tends to get you to g but is unlike merely desiring to ø in that it 
involves having made up your mind to ø rather than to perform one of 
the many alternative actions which you have some desire to perform." 
One who has decided to ø will not deliberate about whether to ø and 
will think and act on the assumption that he will (at least try to) @ when 
the time comes. 

Intending to g, so understood, is distinct from intending to ensure 
that ø is done, that is, from intending to do something which will (or 
might) bring it about that ø is done. A clear example of the latter is 
where ø is to be done by someone else. To intend to ensure that my 
partner kills our business rival is not to intend to kill our business rival. 
' Nor is it merely to wish that my partner would kill her. It is to intend to 
do something which will (or might) bring it about that my.partner 
does kill her. Such intentions are sometimes directed towards our own 
future activities. Suppose I must kill the business rival myself and I can- 
not set myself to do it: the very thought horrifies me. Still I know I might 
well do it while drunk so I get myself drunk in my rival’s company with 
a view to getting myself to do it. Beforehand I do not intend to kill her, 
rather I intend to do something which will make me kill her. 

This example brings our second assumption into play. There are 
two different reasons why I might need to get drunk in order to kill 
my rival. In one sort of case I have already made up my mind to do it: I 
am no longer deliberating about whether to do it and I have been 
thinking and acting on the assumption that I shall (try to) do it and 
so forth. But when I reach for the knife, I find I just cannot bring 
myself to use it. This is a case of irresolution, of failing to execute 
my intention. Here drink is needed to overcome an inhibition, an 
obstacle to executing my intention. . 

But my description of the example suggests a rather different pos- 
sibility. I said I could not set myself to do it because I could not bear 


"I take this terminology from Richard Holton—“Intention and Weakness of Will,” 
this JOURNAL, XCVI, 5 (May 1999): 241-62. Holton also distinguishes resolutions from 
mere intentions, a distinction which I ignore for ease of exposition. 

'8 Donald Davidson, “Intending,” in his Essays on Actions and Events (New York: Oxford, 
1980), pp. 83-102. 
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to think about the issue in any detail (and so could not even lay the 
necessary plans). Here the problem is that whilst I may have come to 
the conclusion that I ought to do it, I have not yet made up my mind to 
do it, I have not got into the frame of mind where I am thinking and 
acting on the assumption that I shall (try to) do it. I call this akrasia. 
Note that persistent experience of irresolution can itself be a cause of 
akrasia. If I have found in the past that when it comes to it I cannot 
bring myself to kill, this knowledge may prevent me from even forming 
an intention to kill. 

With these assumptions in place, we can now describe cases in 
which someone promises without communicating the intention of 
keeping his promise. Sometimes a promisor cannot form the inten- 
tion to do the thing he is promising to do but can still intend to do 
something that he believes will get him to fulfil his promise. Suppose 
that the making of a promise to give up smoking is itself the act that . 
will enable him to keep it; a valid promise is the very incentive the 
promisor needs to ensure performance. 

I have judged that I ought to give up smoking—in the interests of 
my family perhaps—but I cannot set myself to give up. Perhaps the 
attractions of cigarettes are just too obvious or perhaps experience 
of my past failures prevents me from even deciding to give up. So in 
desperation I do what I have never done before, I solemnly promise to 
give up.” Being a stern man of my word, I know that this is likely to 
‘make me give up smoking. Perhaps the promise works by making me 
resolve to give up smoking so J am subsequently thinking and acting on 
the assumption that I will (try to) refrain from smoking. Perhaps it 
works just by making me feel too ashamed to give in to the temptation 
of smoking once the opportunity presents itself, whether or not the very 
prospect of such shame enables me to adopt this policy in advance. 
Either way, the promise is the incentive needed to ensure performance. 

Let us now apply our two tests of whether someone is communicat- 
ing an intention to perform. In the case envisaged, I am not promis- 
ing in ordef to ensure that I will carry out a prior decision to do the 
promised thing. I have made no such decision and I will not make it 
until I am already bound by the promise, and perhaps not even then. 
So if a promisor must communicate the intention of doing the thing 
he is promising to do then J am being insincere when I promise to 
give up smoking. But there néed be no wrong of insincerity here 
and I can remove any suspicion of such a wrong by being quite ex- 






1'9 Note I am promising to give up, not promising to ¿ry to X mitment to 4 -’ 
make a serious effort to give up would not do the trick. VERSITY 
OF x 
CALCUTTA 
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incoherence in saying that you are promising to do something which 
you have not decided to do in order to get yourself to do it. In sum, 
both tests are failed: our promisor need not communicate the inten- 
tion of doing the thing he promises to do. 

Does this example miss its target? Just as there is a difference be- 
tween intending to do something and intending to make it happen, 
is not there also a difference between promising to do something and 
promising to make it happen? In these examples, perhaps I am not 
promising to give up smoking at all but rather promising to make 
myself give up smoking; that is, to do something which will get me 
to give up smoking. One who promises to make themselves give up 
smoking—-say by taking nicotine pills—need not communicate the in- 
tention to give up smoking; they need only communicate the inten- 
tion of making it the case that they will give up smoking. And, of 
course, the latter intention is one I do have because I intend to do 
something (make this promise) which I believe will get me to fulfil it. 

The critic is surely right that promising to get myself to do some- 
thing is different from promising to do it tout court. Nevertheless, this 
observation does not solve the problem. I mean to get myself to give 
up smoking by making a promise. What promise is that? If it is a prom- 
ise to give up smoking then we are back where we started. We have a 
promise to give up smoking which is not backed by any intention to 
give up smoking. On the other hand, if I intend to give up smoking by 
promising to do something which will make me give up, we need to 
know what it is that Iam proposing to do. If nicotine pills are available, 
the problem is solved: I am proposing to take the pills. But, in our ex- 
ample, there are no pills and no other means available except for a 
binding promise to give up smoking. So once more we are left with a 
promise to ø ungrounded in any intention to Ø. 


THE PURITY OF PROMISING: PROMISES ASSUMING RELEASE 


Thus far we have focused on cases in which the promisor does not 
intend to perform because he is in no position to form such an inten- 
tion, at least until he has made the promise. In this section I shall dis- 
cuss cases in which the promisor has no intention of performing 
because he does not anticipate being held to his promise. Here the 
promisor expects to be released from his promise ‘either by the prom- 
isee or by circumstances and he promises only on that assumption. I 
shall argue that someone who promises only on the assumption that 
he will:be-released may still promise sincerely.” 


“ 


-e 
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Thus promising on, the assumption that you will be released is quite different from 
promising on the assumption that your promise will be refused. See pp. 743 above. In 
S(O a 
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Before proceeding, we must first raise a general issue about inten- 
tion: under what circumstances should one form a conditional in- 
tention, that is, an intention to ø given that condition C obtains? All 
intentions are formed against a background of assumptions about the 
future. I decide to go to the cinema tonight assuming, for example, 
that the tickets will not cost $50 each and an indefinite number of 
other equally obvious things. However it would be quite wrong to con- 
clude that my intention is in fact a conditional intention, an intention 
to go to the cinema provided the tickets do not cost $50 and there is no 
transport strike and so on. Rather I apy intend to g° to the cinema 
at a certain time to see a certain film.” 

Suppose you tell me you are going to the cinema this evening and I 
ask you what you will do if the tickets cost $50. One likely response is a 
shrug of the shoulders. Why should you think about that improbable 
contingency? You really want to see the film and so you might deter- 
mine that you would go regardless. On the other hand, perhaps the 
plan ought then to be reconsidered. But it simply is not worth the ef- 
fort of deciding the point (even though it has been explicitly raised) 
given that the tickets will not cost that much. Here your intention to 
go is formed on a certain assumption but your intention is not to per- 
form the act conditional on the truth of that assumption. 

When do we form conditional intentions? We form a conditional 
intention when some contingency is both uncertain and crucial to 
how we are going to behave and we need to resolve the matter in ad- 
vance. If I am intending to stay-with my friend Dexter but there is some 
chance that he will have to leave town at the last moment, it might well 
be a good idea to decide in advance what J shall do if he cannot accom- 
modate me. If I wait to see what happens before making any decisions, 
I risk ending up with nowhere to stay. 

‘Let us now return to promises. J am short of money and-I ask my 
friend Janet for a Joan. I know she would be perfectly willing to simply 
give me the money and I also know that she will not ask for it back 
once it is given. But I am proud and do not want to appear to be tak- 
ing charity. On the other hand, I really do not know whether I shall 
ever be able to pay her back. I promise to repay, sure that I will never 
be required to do so.and Janet accepts my promise of repayment in 


the former case you are intending to-put the promisee in authority over you, while in 
the latter you are not. If, as I shall suggest, the function of a promise is to serve the 
promisee’s interest in having authority over the promisor, we should expect this differ- 
ence to be crucial to whether the promise is sincere. 

2! Davidson, “Intending,” pp. 94-95. 
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order to save my face, even though she has no intention of holding 
me to it. Here I have not formed the intention of repaying. Is there 
anything amiss with my making the promise? 

Some might doubt that this is a genuine promise given what Janet 
and I know about each other’s intentions. But-suppose we later fall 
out and Janet demands repayment. Will not I feel both trapped and 
bewildered? I am bewildered because I did not foresee this contin- 
gency and have no idea what to do. I am trapped because J am in a 
genuine dilemma: J have an obligation I can discharge, if at all, only 
with great difficulty. Of course, I will draw Janet’s attention to the fact 
that neither of us expected that she would require me to repay and 
this fact is relevant: breaking a promise on which others have relied is 
worse than breaking a promise on which no reliance was placed. But, 
as Janet will doubtless reply, that does not get around the fact that I 
still owe her the money. 

At this point, one might insist that my initial promise was sincere 
only if I formed the conditional intention of repaying the loan should 
Janet demand repayment.” Does my promise communicate at least 
the conditional intention to repay if asked? Once again, we should 
apply our tests of insincerity. The first test is passed where I do some- 
thing wrong in making this promise without having the conditional 
intention to perform. But what could my wrong be? Am I wronging 
Janet by putting myself under an obligation to her without intending 
to discharge it, though both she and I are quite sure that I will never 
be called upon to discharge it? As we saw, it is reasonable to form a 
conditional intention only when it is an open question whether the 
condition will be satisfied and this is not an open question, at least 
before the unexpected falling out. Would not it be a foolish waste 
of time and energy to attempt to form a view on how I would balance 
Janet’s request for repayment against the other pressing demands on 
my limited financial resources, given how certain I am that she will 
not even ask? If so, Janet could not reasonably expect me to form such 
an intention and could not object to my failure so to do. Since my 
promise is valid, I must recognize that, were Janet to require repay- 
ment, I would be under an obligation to comply. But there is quite 
a range of obligations I might find myself under if the future goes 


*8 Considering a related example, Michael Bratman maintains that the promisor 
must have the conditional intention of performing if required to do so. Bratman speaks 
of ‘impermissibility’ here, suggesting that he thinks of this as a moral requirement. 
See Bratman, “Simple Intention,” Philosophical Studtes, xxxvi (October 1979): 245-59, 
p. 253. 
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in unexpected directions, some of which would conflict or be hard to 
discharge in other ways. Must I determine what I would do if the fu- 
ture puts me in such awkward and unlikely situations before I take on 
any of these obligations? 

Let us now turn to our second test of insincerity: Can I make my 
attitude explicit without courting absurdity? Since both Janet and I 
are trying to save my face, it is hard to test this by elaborating the pres- 
ent example. Here is another case which lacks this troublesome fea- 
ture. Suppose a rather well-known academic is asked by the much 
more junior editor of a collection of papers to promise. to submit 
her contribution within six months. It is common knowledge between 
the editor and the contributor that the latter will not be held to her 
promise: should six months pass without submission, the deadline will 
be waived and an extension agreed. Yet the editor is requiring a prom- 
ise from all the authors and he wants at least to begin by treating the 
well-known contributor as he treats the others. The contributor has 
no idea whether she will make the deadline nor what she will do if she 
does not, so she replies “I shall commit to six months like everyone 
else but I am sure you will not hold me to it: we will see how things are 
in six months time.” The contributor’s promise strikes me as binding; 
why else would she be so annoyed were she unexpectedly held to it? 
Doubtless the contributor is not behaving well in saying what she says 
but she could hardly be accused of insincerity, nor is her utterance 
in any way unintelligible. I conclude that someone who promises to 
ø need communicate neither the intention to ø nor the intention that 
they ø.” 

I have confined myself to cases in which the promisor does not ex- 
pect to be held to their promise because they assume that the promisee 
will not require performance. The promisor may be confident that 
performance will not be required of them for many other reasons. Per- 
haps the promise is a conditianal one and, unlike the promisee, the 
promisor happens to know that the relevant condition will never be 
satisfied. Perhaps the promisor knows that the promisee will soon be 
dead or otherwise unable to hold them to their promise. There may 
often be something wrong with making a promise without forming 
the intention of keeping it because you do not expect to be required 


33 Nishi Shah suggested that in cases of this sort it might be indeterminate whether 
the speaker is being sincere or insincere in what he says. If so, it is equally indetermi- 
nate whether ‘I promise to @’ communicates an intention to perform, for someone who 
communicates an intention to ø without actually intending to ø is definitely being in- 
sincere: So we have a definite promise without a definite communication of the inten- 
tion to perform. 
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to keep it but that depends on the details of the particular. example 
and the wrong in question need not be a wrong of insincerity. 

I trust the argument of the past two sections has established that 
one can make a promise while communicating neither the intention 
of keeping it nor the intention that it be kept. That takes us much of 
the way toward restoring the parallelism between promising and other 
exercises of normative power. But, as we saw above, there are cases in 
which someone may exercise a normative power while expressly in- 
tending that the world flout the normative demands he is creating. 
Is there any analog of this for promising? 

You and I are neighbors. Your unwashed wreck sits on the driveway 
beside my shiny new model. Each weekend I tell you that you ought to 
wash your car and each weekend you fail to do so. I am sick of your 
maintaining that you have no obligation to wash your car and you are 
sick of my telling you what to do. I set out to extract from you a prom- 
ise that you will wash your car next week, a promise which I would 
prefer you did not keep since that would definitely put you in the 
wrong. You wish to terminate our conversation with your dignity in- 
tact. You say “Okay, I promise to wash the car since that is what you 
want but I have no intention of so doing.” I walk away pleased that you 
will so clearly be in the wrong, you walk away pleased at your own de- 
fiance. Perhaps you are in the wrong here even before you break your 
promise—to intend to wrong me may itself be a way of wronging 
me—but if so, the wrong you do me involves not insincerity but a 
rather blatant contempt.” 

This story makes little sense unless you succeed in making me a 
valid promise despite communicating the intention not to perform. 
And you do succeed in making me a promise because you succeed 
in communicating the intention to place yourself under an obligation 
to perform. Neither your objective nor mine can be achieved unless 
you bind yourself to performance. Our perversity here is neither lin- 
guistic nor logical and people who feel as we do might be glad that 
our language affords us this satisfaction. But why does the story make 
any sense at all? How could either of us think that the words you utter 
here are of any real significance? How could we derive any satisfaction 
from this exchange? To answer this question we must ask why prom- 
ises are valued by those who do behave decently. 


* Contrast this case with-one in which one promises to break a promise. I doubt that 
such a promise is binding at least where it is understood as a promise to both ø and 
not. Such an utterance could not be understood as an attempt to put oneself under 
an obligation to do anything. The promisor in my example is not promising to break his 
promise; he is merely communicating the intention of breaking his promise. 
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DIAGNOSIS AND IMPLICATIONS 


I allow that a promise usually carries the implication, or communicates 
the information that the promisor intends to perform. What I have 
argued is that this implication is absent in some contexts and is explic- . 
itly cancelled in others. Why have so many writers thought otherwise? 
Did they simply overlook cases in which one promises without com- 
municating the intention to perform? Or was there some deeper 
motivation at work here? As already observed, it is awkward to treat 
promising as a hybrid speech act, neither a simple expression of inten- 
tion nor a pure exercise of a normative power, so it cannot have been 
the wish for an elegant theory that obscured these cases from view. I 
sense an underlying worry about the practical significance of a promise. 

Most writers agree that the obligations created by a valid promise 
are significant; a good person will give weight to them in practical 
deliberation. But this raises Hume’s question: How can such an obli- 
gation be created simply because someone has communicated the in- 
tention of creating it?” Most writers have accepted Hume’s answer in 
one form or another: a promise is significant because it carries infor- 
mation about what the promisor is actually going to do.” Should a 
promise communicate the fact that the promisor intends to perform, 
that would give it the required significance. This answer does not 
quite motivate what I called Hume’s hypothesis, the hypothesis that 
a promise always communicates the intention to perform. Where it 
is common knowledge that what I promise is going to happen anyway, 
no one will expect me to form the intention of bringing it about.” 
The information interest theorist should accept this qualification with 
good grace but he cannot be so relaxed about the counterexamples to 
Hume’s hypothesis I offered earlier.” 


* Hume, A Treatise on Human Nature, pp. 517-19. 

*6 This assumption is shared by both “expectation” theorists like Scanlon and “practice” 
theorists like Hume. 

7 As Zoltan Szabó Gendler pointed out to me. 

8 It must be admitted that acts of giving, ordering, and the like, do not carry infor- 
mation about performance so directly. As already noted, he who creates such obliga- 
tions by the exercise of the appropriate normative power may have no direct contro] 
over whether they are fulfilled. But, it may be thought, those on whom these obligations 
fall are bound to obey them because of some further obligation-creating promise. Social 
authorities often get their power to issue orders from contracts of employment or asso- 
ciation and, if social contract theorists are to be believed, political authorities derive 
their existence from a similar source. Furthermore, a long line of thinkers from Hobbes 
and Pufendorf onwards (though not Hume himself) have supposed that property 
rights are created by social contract and that we are bound to respect them because 
of that promise. The attempt to reduce all normative power to the power to promise 
makes perfect sense if the obligations such powers create are significant only in so far 
as they purport to carry information about people’s propensity to honor them. 
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None of my examples would make much sense if the significance of 
a promise were always a function of the information it furnishes about 
the promisor’s behavior. Take a case of assumed release. Where per- 
formance will likely never be required of the promisor arid even if it 
were it is quite unclear whether it would be forthcoming, why'should 
it matter to anyone whether a promise is made? Such a promise carries 
very little, if any, information about the promisor’s future behavior. 
Take the case of a prophylactic promise. Why should someone who 
makes such a promise feel bound to perform? Since he is so upright, 
his promise assures us that he will perform but that cannot be the reason 
why the promisor takes his promise so seriously. Rather it is the other 
way around: it is because the promisor takes his promise so seriously that 
it conveys the information it does about his future performance. 

Elsewhere I have suggested that human beings have an authority in- 
terest, an interest in having the right to require performance from 
other people over and above any information interest they may have 
in being able to foresee what those people are going to do.” Promis- 
ing, understood as the exercise of a normative power, is ideally suited 
to serve this interest. A promise puts the promisee in authority over 
the promisor in the matter of the promise, for the promisor is under 
an obligation to perform unless the promisee releases them. And, as 
we have seen, a promise may do this regardless of whether it purports 
to convey any information about what the promisor is likely to do. 
The fact that one can sincerely promise without intending to perform 
suggests that people have an interest in the possession of such a right 
which is independent of the interest they undoubtedly have in know- 
ing who will do what. 

This theory certainly makes better sense of our examples. As to 
cases of assumed release, I can save my face by giving Janet a promise 
of repayment in return for her money because that promise grants 
Janet the right to require me to repay. That right is something that 
might sensibly be valued even though my promise carries little or 
no information about what I would do if required to repay.” Similarly 
the editor is, at least initially, treating the famous contributor as he 
treats the others by asking for the- right to require the contributor 
to submit. If this were not a real cost to the contributor, the whole 
procedure would be pointless, since she and the editor need not be 
attempting to deceive either themselves or the other contributors. As 


* See Owens, “A Simple Theory of Promising,” pp. 67-76, and “Duress, Deception 
and the Validity of a Promise,” pp. 307-13. 

** Whether or not Janet actually values this right, possession of the right has value, 
though it has little or no informational value. 
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“to prophylactic promises, I may think of myself as serving the prom- 
isee’s interest in having the right to require me to perform by making 
him a promise. And J can think of what I am doing in this way prior to 
thinking of myself as serving his interest in information about what I 
shall do. It is my respect for his authority interest which provides the 
motivational fuel for performance and thereby gives my promise its in- 
formational value. 

The characters in my example of perverse promising also, in their 
own twisted fashion, acknowledge that rights to require performance 
have a value which is independent of the information conveyed by their 
possession. True, you have no inclination to respect the right you grant 
me by your promise and neither do I wish you to respect it. Yet both of 
these unwholesome attitudes depend on the idea that the sheer posses- 
sion of this right has a certain value. You show your contempt for me by 
slighting this value and I attain the moral high ground by getting you to 
wrong me by slighting it. No attitude to the value of information, how- 
ever twisted, could account for our behavior. Your promise conveys no 
relevant information. In particular, you are not showing your contempt 
for me by trying to deceive me about what you are going to do. And I 
am not trying to put you in the wrong by getting you to deceive me. 

I agree that a promise normally does convey information about 
what the promisor will do and that people very often make and accept 
promises for that reason and that reason alone. Indeed, I have allowed 
that a promise to ø usually catries the implication that the promisor 
intends to ø, so typically something has gone wrong if their promise 
is not a good indication of whether they are disposed to ø. Still I main- 
tain that the distinctive features of the speech act of promising are to 
be explained by reference to our interest in the authority rather than 
in the information they convey. In particular the sincerity conditions of 
a promise are best explained in this way. What distinguishes a promise 
from those other speech acts which also convey information about the 
speaker’s future behavior to his audience (for example, expressions of 
intention or predictions) is precisely that a promise conveys this informa- 
tion, when it does, by purporting to transform the normative situation. 

DAVID OWENS 
University of Sheffield 
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A Materialist Metaphysics of the Human Person. HUD HUDSON. Ithaca and 
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Objects and Persons. TRENTON MERRICKS. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2001. xii + 203 p. Paper $55.00. 


Four-Dimensionalism: An Ontology of Persistence and Time. THEODORE 
SIDER. New York: Oxford University Press, 2001. xxiv + 255 p. Paper 
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“The truth about physical objects,” Bertrand Russell once wrote, “must 
be strange.” Although made in a different context, Russell’s remark 
seems apt when considering these four works on the metaphysics of 
material objects. 

According to a traditional conception, ordinary continuant physical 
(material) objects, animate and inanimate, such as tables, trees, ba- 
nanas, cats, and persons (if persons are physical objects), are three- 
dimensional persisting things that change their parts and properties 
over time, yet somehow manage to be present in their entirety at every 
moment of their existence. The persistence through time of these or- 
dinary “continuants,” as I shall call them, is thus (in the now standard 
terminology adopted by David Lewis, following Mark Johnston?) a 
matter of “endurance” rather than “perdurance”: unlike, say, events 
and processes, théy have spatial parts but no temporal parts. 

It is striking that not one of the authors of the four books reviewed 
here endorses this traditional “endurantist” account of the persis- 
tence of ordinary continuants. A theme common to the four works 
is that the endurantist conception—one that is often regarded as the 
common-sense conception—is inadequate either in general (Sider, 


" The completion of this review essay was assisted by a Research Leave award from 
the UK Arts and Humanities Research Council; this support is gratefully acknowledged. 

' Russell, The Problems of Philosophy (New York: Oxford, 1959; originally London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate, 1912), ch. 4. i 

? Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds (New York: Basil Blackwell, 1986), ch. 4. 
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Hawley, Hudson) or at least for those continuants that are inanimate 
objects (Merricks). Moreover, part of the reason for the inadequacy, it 
is argued, is that, however platitudinous the endurantist view may int 
tially appear to be, its defense as a-metaphysical theory forces its pro- 
ponents to embrace consequences that are at least as counterintuitive 
as some of the consequences of its rivals. 

It is almost equally striking that none of the four writers endorses, 
at least in its standard version, the orthodox “four-dimensionalist” 
rival to endurantism (familiar from the work of W.V. Quine and 
Lewis, for example) according to which ordinary continuants are 
four-dimensional space-time worms that persist through time by 
“perduring”—that is, by having temporal parts as well as spatial parts. 
It is true that three of-the writers (Sider, Hawley, and Hudson) adopt 
versions of four-dimensionalism. However, (as explained below) Sider 
and Hawley treat ordinary continuants not as four-dimensional worms, 
but as instantaneous “stages.” Hudson, while broadly in sympathy 
with orthodox perdurantist theory, is unique in proposing to replace 
it with a highly original variant (the “Partist View”) according to which 
a material object can be multiply located at a time. The fourth writer, 
Merricks, rejects four-dimensianalism, while also rejecting the-stan- 
dard endurantist account of ordinary continuants, since he holds an 
eliminativist theory: according to which many of the items in my list 
above (all the inanimate ones, at least) do not exist at all. 

Each of the books has a‘negative and a positive program. The wiit- 
eis present difficulties both for (the standard version of) the endur- , 
antist view ånd -for some ‘of its rivals, while also advocating their own 
solutions. The discussions are clear, fair-minded, and temperate. 
Rarely do the writers insist that theirs is the only possible solution 
to a given problem, usually preferring to advertise the costs and ben- 
efits of their own position as yielding a superior package. I was often 
willing to accept the author’s catalogue of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the various views discussed, while remaining hesitant about 
concurring with the author’s judgment about which view should be 
favored, on the balance of these considerations, as superior to its ri- 
vals. However, it is undeniable that readers enamored of the tradi- 
tional endurantist account of composite material objects must find 
much in these pages to challenge their views, if not to change their 
minds—as must aficionados of the standard version of penurance 
theory that is here subjected to criticism. l 

In this short essay, it is impossible to do justice to the richness of 
these four books, which together provide significant contributions 
to a remarkably wide range of topics in metaphysics. In particular, I 
shall, regretfully, ignore most of the contributions to issues about the 
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status of persons that figure in these works, and ‘play a prominent role 
in two of them (those of Hudson and Merricks). Instead, I shall focus 
. principally upon some of the four authors’ manifold arguments for 
two conclusions: that the traditional endurantist conception of contin- 
uants is inadequate, and yet that the traditional perdurantist concep- 
tion should also be set aside in favor of some alternative view. I begin 
with Sider’s account. 


I. SIDER AND THE CASE FOR FOUR-DIMENSIONALISM 


Sider’s book contains, not only a powerful elaboration and defense 
of a four-dimensionalist metaphysics, but also (in chapter 2) a de- 
tailed defense of the “B-theory” of time—the combination of eternal- 
ism and reductionism about tense (14, 25)—against presentism and 
other rivals. In contrast to some other writers, Sider argues that four- 
dimensionalism is, strictly speaking, independent of the B-theory (chap- 
ter 3, §4), although some of his own arguments for four-dimensionalism 
do invoke the B-theory, or at least the denial of presentism (74). 

Sider’s case for four-dimensionalism—a view that he characterizes 
initially as “an ontology of the material world according to which ob- 
jects have temporal as well as spatial parts” (xii)—-can be subsumed 
under four main headings. First, he devotes a chapter to giving a pre- 
cise account of the distinction between three-dimensionalism and 
four-dimensionalism (chapter 3). Second, he presents a cumulative 
case for four-dimensionalism based on a critical examination of a cat- 
alogue of arguments, some familiar and some novel (chapters 4~5). 
Third, he argues for his account of ordinary continuants as momentary. 
stages, contending that it provides a version of four-dimensionalism 
that is superior to the orthodox perdurantist “worm theory”—in par- 
ticular, an account that is superior in its treatment of the “paradoxes 
of coincidence” (chapter 5, §8). Fourth, in his concluding chapter 
(chapter 6), Sider defends four-dimensionalism (both in its worm 
theory and in its stage theory version) against a number of objections, 
including the problems posed by Saul Kripke’s famous example of 
the homogeneous spinning disc. From Sider’s excellent, wide rang- 
ing, and fascinating discussion I select just a few issues for comment. 

One interesting feature of Sider’s case for four-dimensionalism is 
that he places little weight on an argument that Lewis regarded as 
“the principal and decisive argument against endurance, as an account 
of the persistence of ordinary things,” the notorious “problem of tempo- 
rary intrinsics” (op. cit., pp. 201-04). Sider concludes, tentatively, that the 
argument from temporary intrinsics “does ... favor four-dimensionalism, 
but not strongly so” (97), conceding that the endurantist appears to 
have a credible response to the argument. 
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Sider rests his case for four-dimensionalism primarily on other con- 
siderations, including some complex arguments concerning space- 
time and time travel (chapter 4, §§7—8) which I shall not attempt to 
evaluate, but especially on the allegedly superior capacity of four- 
dimensionalism to deal with problems concerning coincident entities, 
and a novel argument from vagueness. 

Sider devotes an entire chapter (chapter 5), to paradoxes of coin- 
cidence: puzzle cases in which it appears-that distinct material objects 

“coincide” in the sense of apparently sharing, either permanently or 
temporarily, exactly the same parts and spatial location (140). His dis- 
cussion encompasses standard examples such as that of the statue and 
lump of clay that coincide for all or part of their existence, the case of 
the cat Tibbles and its “tail-complement” Tib,” puzzles involving the 
fission and fusion of persons and other entities, and cases that appear 
to involve vague identity and conventional identity. All these examples 
suggest the existence of numerically distinct material objects that co- 
incide, and raise the question how best to account for the phenome- 
non of apparent coincidence. In his lucid, patient, and comprehensive 
discussion, Sider argues not only against a standard three-dimensionalist 
account of coinciding entities of the type advocated by David Wiggins, 
Judith Jarvis Thomson, and others, but also against various nonstan- 
dard three-dimensionalist accounts (Michael Burke’s “dominant sortal” 
theory, André Gallois’s “temporary identity” theory, and a mereological 
essentialist account), and versions of eliminativism (including that of 
Peter van Inwagen) about some or all of the entities allegedly involved 
in coincidence cases. Sider’s final verdict is twofold. First, he holds 
that all of these accounts are inferior to the one given by standard 
four-dimensionalism, which treats temporary coincidence as a matter 
of the partial overlap of space-time worms (analogous to the familiar 
case of the partial spatial overlap of extended entities such as roads). 
Second, he holds that the “worm” account is, in turn, inferior to the 
account proposed by his preferred version of four-dimensionalism, 
stage theory, according to which any case of “coincidence” (whether 
“permanent” or “temporary”) is in fact a case of identity. 

A complaint often leveled against the standard three-dimensionalist 
acceptance of the coincidence of numerically distinct material objects 
(such as a statue and a lump of clay) is that it faces an embarrassing 
supervenience problem: What grounds the difference between the 


3 For the tale of Tibbles, Tib, and Tibbles’s tail, see David Wiggins, “On Being in the 
Same Place at the Same Time,” Philosophical Review, LXXVII, 1 (January 1968): 90-95, 
who attributes to Peter Geach this version of an ancient puzzle. 
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allegedly distinct entities?* Unless they are distinct merely in virtue of 
a bare difference in their kinds (for example, because one “just-is” a 
statue and the other “just is” a lump of clay), it seems that their dis- 
tinctness must supervene on a difference in their historical or modal 
properties, but many regard this as an inadequate basis for such a dis- 
tinction. Interestingly, Sider does not press this “supervenience” ob- 
jection (158-59), although-he does express what appears to be a 
related worry when he wonders “how ... the fact that objects have dif- 
ferent histories and modal properties [can] shed light on how they can 
coincide now, actually’ (155). Sider’s principal objections to the stan- 
dard three-dimensionalist account of coincidence appear to be three- 
fold: first, that the explanation it provides of why coinciding objects 
do not “crowd each other out” is inferior to the four-dimensionalist’s 
(156); second, that it is undermined by his argument from vagueness 
for four-dimensionalism (156),.and, third, that the standard three- 
dimensionalist account is problematic because it involves a restricted on- 
tology whose limits are vulnerable to the charge of arbitrariness (157). 

A significant role in Sider’s case against the standard three- 
dimensionalist account is thus played by the contrast between the re- 
stricted ontology adopted by three-dimensionalists and the principle 
of unrestricted mereological composition that is endorsed by Sider’s 
four-dimensionalist, according to which “for any objects, there exists 
such a thing as the mereological sum, or fusion of those objects—a 
larger object that contains those objects as parts” (7). This raises 
the following question: although three-dimensionalists have typically 
denied the principle of unrestricted mereological composition, is this 
denial essential to their position? Sider appears to hold that it is, 
claiming that to embrace the “maximally liberal” ontology involved 
in unrestricted mereological composition is, in effect, to accept four- 
dimensionalism (157). But for reasons that I shall explain, I am not 
convinced that this is so. 

In addition, I think that the three-dimensionalist may reasonably 
contest Sider’s claim that what is initially puzzling about the phenom- 
enon of coincidence receives a superior explanation at the hands of 
the perdurantist. Even if the three-dimensionalist accepts (although 
this does not strike me as mandatory) that there is a puzzle about co- 
incidence. because we “ordinarily think of distinct material objects ... 
as being unable to fit into a single region of space” (154), I would 


“See, for example, Mark Johnston, “Constitution Is Not Identity,” Mind, ct, 401 (Jan- 
uary 1992): 89-105, at pp. 97-98; Harold Noonan, “Constitution Is nena Mind, cu, 
405 (January 1993): 133-46. 
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dispute Sider’s claim that it is an advantage of the perdurantist’s ac- 
count of (temporary) coincidence that, unlike the endurantist, the 
perdurantist can invoke the fact that there is “just one object wholly 
contained in the spatiotemporal region of coincidence,” namely, the 
temporal segment that is shared by the coincident entities (156). In 
many cases of temporary coincidence (for example, a case where a 
statue and a lump of clay coincide only for the middle portion of their 
histories) this shared temporal segment will be an object whose “per- 
sistence conditions” preclude its. belonging to the common-sense on- 
tology of continuants. Because of this, it seems questionable whether 
the existence of this single object is relevant'to the explanation of an 
allegedly common-sense intuition that there is just one object present at 
the time of coincidence in a temporary coincidence case. Moreover, 
even if we accept the claim that perdurance theory makes temporarily 
coincident objects “no more mysterious ... than overlapping roads” 
(152; cf. 188), nevertheless, as Sider admits (205-06), the perdurance 
theory faces the difficulty that its “overlapping roads” model is inap- 
plicable to cases of permanent coincidence (for example, of a statue 
and a lump of clay). Here the perdurance theorist musi resort to a dif 
ferent explanation: typically, ane that treats permanent coincidence 
(unlike temporary coincidence) as identity, and then has to explain 
away the apparent modal differences between permanently coinci- 
dent entities. By contrast, it may be regarded as an advantage of en- 
durantist theory (as Sider himself seems committed to conceding) 
that its principal reasons for treating temporary coincidence as non- 
identity carry over to cases of permanent coincidence, and thus that 
(like stage theory) it gives a unified account of temporary and perma- 
nent coincidence. 

Finally, what of Sider’s novel argument from vagueness (chapter 4, 
§9)? The importance of this argument for four-dimensionalism 
(which unfortunately I.do not have space to describe here) seems 
undeniable, but it appears to have a limitation that Sider does not 
acknowledge, and which leaves open a position (albeit perhaps not 
a very attractive one) for an endurantist to occupy. This is a position 
that admits the existence of the multiplicity of instantaneous enti- 
ties that are recognized by four-dimensionalism, but refuses to con- 
cede that such instantaneous entities are either parts of ordinary 
continuants (as in perdurance theory) or identical with ordinary 
continuants (as in stage theory), and thus refuses to admit that ordi- 
nary continuants have temporal parts. Sider suggests that he has 
closed this loophole by his employment of a principle (which he la- 
bels ‘(PO)’) that has the implication that if there are instantaneous 
entities that coincide temporarily with some continuant (say, a cat) 
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then those entities are parts of the continuant (for example, parts of 
the cat). However, in spite of the fact that.Sider describes (PO) as 
“surely correct” (65), it seems to me that (PO) is a principle that 
an endurantist has every reason to reject. Moreover, without (PO), 
Sider’s argument from vagueness to four-dimensionalism does not 
go through (cf. 138-39). One moral of Sider’s discussion, then, seems 
to be that, assuming that no other resources exist for the endurantist 
to dispute Sider’s argument from vagueness, the endurantist might 
argue that one should accept all the entities envisaged in the four- 
dimensionalist’s ontology (including instantaneous cat-stages that 
coincide temporarily with cats) but still insist that cats are to be iden- 
tified neither with cat-stages nor with space-time worms that are sums 
of cat-stages, but are additional entities that persist through time by 
being wholly present at every time in their existence. Nevertheless, I 
admit that this is a position that many endurantists will find uncomfort- 
able: So perhaps the major challenge to traditional endurantism that 
Sider presents is whether this compromise represents the best that 
the endurantist can do, and, if so, whether it is adequate. ` 


I]. .HAWLEY, SIDER, AND STAGE THEORY 


Hawley’s excellent How Things Persist covers much of the same terri- 
tory as does Sider’s Four-Dimensionalism, and reaches very similar con- 
clusions (in particular, a preference for stage theory over other 
accounts of the nature of continuants). In some respects, Hawley’s 
book is less wide ranging. For example, there is no extended discus- 
sion of competing theories of time (although Hawley briefly examines 
the relevance of such theories to questions about persistence in chap- 
ters 1 and 2). Nor does Hawley’s case for four-dimensionalism contain 
anything comparable to Sider’s new argument from vagueness, al- 
though she does appeal to considerations concerning vagueness in 
her-defense of stage theory (chapter 4). Nevertheless, the two books 
may be regarded as complementary rather than competitors, and 
there are some interesting points of disagreement, as well as broad 
agreement on the issues. In addition, on some topics—in particular, 
modal questions about persistence, and some issues concerning per- 
sonal identity—Hawley gives a fuller treatment. An attractive feature 
of Hawley’s book, especially for pedagogical purposes, is that she con- 
cludes each chapter with a discussion of the relevance of the issues to 
the persistence of persons. 

One interesting difference between Sider and Hawley concerns the 
characterization of three-dimensionalism (or endurantism: for sim- 
plicity I use these terms interchangeably here). As Sider points out, 
although three-dimensionalism is typically described (by both its pro- 
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ponents and its opponents) as the view that a continuant is “wholly 
present” at every time in its existence, this characterization is prob- 


lematic. It is in danger of being either trivial or obviously false if, as - . 


three-dimensionalists typically insist, parthood is to be construed as a 
temporally relative (rather than an atemporal) notion: trivial if it is 
interpreted as the-claim that at every time that an object exists it. 
has then all the parts that it has then; and obviously false if interpreted 
as the claim that at every time that the object, exists it then has all the 
parts that it ever has (64). Sider concludes that three-dimensionalism 
should be construed simply as:‘the denial of four-dimensionalism, for- 
mulated as the view that “necessarily, each spatiotemporal object has 
a temporal part at every moment at which it exists” (59). By contrast, 
Hawley-is more sympathetic to the traditional characterization of three- 
dimensionalism, arguing that the three-dimensionalist/endurantists: 
rejection of atemporal talk about parthood can be employed as a basis 
for a.characterization of their-position that preserves the spirit of the 
thesis that objects are wholly present at every moment in their exis- 
tence (26-27). 

„Like Sider, Hawley puts little weight on Lewis’s “problem of tem- 
porary intrinsics”’as an: argument for four-dimensionalism, conclud- 
ing that (pace. Lewis) endurantists can coherently treat properties 
that ‘can be possessed temporarily as relations. between persisting 
"things and times-(24). Like Sider, she -puts considerable emphasis 
` on.four-dimensionalism’s treatment -of problems of coincidence— 
- although, apparently in contrast to Sider, she régards the fact that ` 
standard endurantist “constitution theory” seems:to be committed 
to the existence of sortal properties that are “non-superyenient in a 
certain peculiar sense” (147) as one of. the principal objections that 
it faces. aes 

In Four-Dimensionalism, Sider continues the advocacy of stage theory— 
the theory that ordinary continuants are momentary stages—presented 
in an earlier article.’ As already noted, in recommending stage theory 
he is followed by Hawley. As both Sider and Hawley recognize, stage 
theory may initially seem preposterous: How can a momentary stage 
be a continuant, how can something that exists now be said to persist 
through time if nothing identical with that thing exists at other times? 
Nevertheless, as Sider and Hawley show, the coherence of stage theory 
can be defended against these objections, and related ones such as 
the objection that a momentary stage cannot perform actions that 


5 Sider, “All the World’s a Stage,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, LXXIV, 3 (Septem- 
ber 1996): 433-53. ag : 
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take time, and in general cannot be the subject of what Hawley calls 
“lingering” and “historical” predicates (chapter 2, §6; cf. Sider, 193, 
197-98). - i 

Although, according to the theory, an object such as a cat or a table 
or a person is a momentary stage, it can truly be said to “persist 
through time” in virtue of the holding:of appropriate relations be- 
tween that stage and past and future stages: in effect, the same rela- 
tions that unite the temporal parts of those space-time worms that the 
perdurance theorist identifies with objects such as cats or tables or per- 
sons. For Sider, these relations are cashed out in terms‘of a temporal 
analogue of Lewis’s modal counterpart theory (193-97). Hawley does 
not employ-counterpart theory as such, but appeals, instead, to “same- 
ness over time” relations that are explained in terms of the holding of 
nonsupervenient relations between stages. Thus,-according to Hawley, 
stage theory “accounts for our talk of ‘sameness’ between things ex- 
isting at different times by divorcing this notion of sameness from that 
of numerical identity” (63). 

As both Sider and Hawley point out, the stage theorist is not pre- 
cluded from recognizing the existence of all of the.perdurance. theo- 
rist’s worms, and the: principal disagreement between stage theory 
and its perdurantist rival is simply in its identification of ordinary con- 
tinuants with stages rather than worms (Sider, 191). It is worth noting, ” 
though; that, unlike Sider, Hawley regards it as.an advantage of stage 
theory that, in contrast to perdurance theory, it-does not require the 
existence of sums of stages as well as the stages themselves (207, 
64), and thus; she suggests, has a potential advantage in terms of on- 
tological parsimony. z E 

However, even if stage theory does give.a coherent account of or- 
dinary continuants, why should we adopt it? Sider’s and Hawley’s prin- 
cipal reasons consist of dissatisfaction with both endurance theory 
and eliminativism, plus arguments that, given the choice between 
the two four-dimensionalist options-of. perdurance theory and stage 
theory, the balance of considerations favors the latter. According to 
both Sider and. Hawley, a major advantage of stage theory over per- 
durance theory is that, by treating all cases of coincidence as cases 
of identity—and thus doing away with distinct coinciding objects—it 
gives a superior account of the phenomenon of coincidence. It allows 
us to say, truly, that even temporary coincidence involves just: one con- 
tinuant: that, for example, it “vindicates the natural reaction ... [that] 
the statue should not be distinguished from the lump [of clay] just 
because ‘they’ will differ tomorrow” (Sider, 200; cf. Hawley, 156ff.), 
and does so without resort to the idea that if we count the statue 
and the lump as one we must be counting other than by identity 
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(Sider, 189-90). In addition, Sider suggests that stage theory gives a 
particularly attractive account of fission cases, allowing us to say, in 
effect (although Sider himself does not put it in quite this way), that, 
in a sense, each of the products of person fission is the same person as 
the pre-fission person, since, for the stage theorist, “being the same 
person” may be cashed out in terms of a relation (according to Sider, 
a temporal counterpart relation) between numerically distinct stages 
(201-04). Sider also appeals to the fact that stage theory provides a 
unified account of temporary and permanent coincidence. Whereas 
perdurance theorists seem compelled to treat these differently, re- 
garding permanent coincidence as a matter of identity (of space-time 
worms) and temporary coincidence as involving the partial overlap of 
distinct space-time worms, the stage theorist treats both cases as in- 
volving the identity of stages, and gives a unified explanation of the 
appearance that the allegedly identical entities differ in their tempo- 
ral or modal properties (Sider, 205-06; cf. Hawley, 179). 

Hawley adds further considerations (summarized in the “Epilogue” 
to her book), including an interesting argument that stage theory is 
uniquely flexible in accounting ‘for vagueness in persistence, on the 
grounds that, unlike either perdurance or endurance theory, it is com- 
patible with all of three accounts of such vagueness: that the vague- 
ness is “ontic” (vagueness “in the world”), that its source is semantic, 
and that it should be given an epistemicist account (206-07; cf. chap- 
ter 4). l 

Not all readers will find the reasons provided by Sider and Hawley 
(of which I have not attempted to give a complete list). sufficiently 
compelling to convert them to stage theory. For my part, I am not 
persuaded, for example, that the fact that stage theory can endorse 
the claim that “temporarily coincident” objects are identical (as op- 
posed to the fact that, like endurance theory, it gives a unified account 
of temporary and permanent coinciderice) is a very weighty consid- 
eration in its favor. For I doubt whether there is a strong common- 
sense intuition in favor of identity in such cases, and, even if there 
is, whether the intuition deserves much respect. Moreover, both Sider 
and Hawley concede that stage theory faces at least.one serious objec- 
tion that cannot be attributed to prejudice or misunderstanding. This 
is the fact that when it comes to counting continuants over time, stage 
theory apparently gets the sums wildly wrong. As Sider points out, if 
‘persons’ refers to person-stages, the sentence “fewer than two trillion 
persons have set foot in North America throughout history” will turn 
out false, rather than, as it should be, true (197). Similarly, Hawley 
notes that stage theory “seems massively to overestimate the number 
of bananas in the world. For every banana posited by perdurance and 
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endurance theory, stage theory posits an enormous number of ba- 
nanas: every instantaneous stage is a banana” (63). 

Faced with the problem posed by diachronic counting, it seems that 
the stage theorist must conclude that in such cases either we do not 
count by identity, but by some other relation (Hawley, 63—64), or it is 
worms that we count rather than stages (Sider, 197). But whichever 
solution is adopted, the problem seems to remain a significant cost 
to the acceptance of stage theory to be set against its advantages. 


III. HUDSON AND THE PARTIST VIEW 


If Sider’s and Hawley’s identification of cats, persons, trees, and tables 
with momentary stages may initially strike the reader as outlandish, 
the “Partist View” advocated in Hudson’s A Materialist Metaphysics of 
the Human Person is, on the face of it, yet more bizarre. According 
to Hudson, a continuant such as a cat is a four-dimensional space-time 
worm that can exactly occupy multiple space-time regions, and thus, 
in a sense, can be wholly present in two (overlapping) places at once. 
If this should seem absurd, one thing to note is that the view is in 
some ways analogous to the traditional endurantist claim (which 
many find innocuous) that a single object can be wholly present at 
two different times (although perhaps this point is unlikely to impress 
an opponent of endurantism). More importantly, however, Hudson 
provides not only a defense of the coherence of the Partist View, 
but also a rather powerful argument in its favor: that it provides a so- 
lution to the vexing “Problem of the Many” (chapters 1—2). The prob- 
lem is exemplified by the fact that if it is right to say. that there is a 
material object sitting in my chair now that is a person, it also seems 
- right to say that there is a huge multiplicity of objects which, without 
being proper parts of that object, differ from it only minutely in their 
material composition, and appear equally entitled to be regarded as 
persons now sitting in that chair. But if so, how, if at all, can the over- 
whelmingly natural intuition. that there is just one person sitting in 
my chair be vindicated? Hudson provides an apparently exhaustive 
examination of the responses that have been given to the Problem 
of the Many, finding fault with all of them, including a standard four- 
dimiensionalist response, advocated, for example, by Lewis, according 
to which although there are many persons sitting in my chair right 
now, for most everyday purposes we count the many as one. Against 
this theory, Hudson makes the pertinent objection that “the real com- 
plaint isn’t that [Lewis] can’t say something that appears to be useful; 
it’s that he must say something that appears to be intolerable” (35). 
Hudson’s Partist View appears neatly to solve the problem, since it al- 
lows us to say, not merely that the many can be counted as one, but 
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also that “the many” literally are one: a single person sitting in my 
chair may completely occupy distinct but overlapping regions of space 
right now. However, although this certainly does seem to provide an 
ingenious solution to the Problem of the Many, I suspect that many 
readers will regard the costs incurred by the acceptance of this solu- 
tion as exorbitant. In addition, as Eric Olson has pointed out, Hudson’s 
solution appears vulnerable to the charge of being ad hoc. Hudson 
does not attempt to extend his account to deal with puzzle cases (such 
as the Ship of Theseus) where competing candidates for identity with 

a given object occupy discrete spatial locations at a single time. How- 
ever, if we accept that a material object can be spatially multiply 
located, why should we restrict this to cases where the multiple loca- 
tions involve substantial spatial overlap? Hudson appears to confront 
a dilemma: either he extends the theory to allow that an object may 
be multiply located in discrete spatial regions, thus embracing conse- 
quences that are far more counterintuitive than any that he attempts 
to accommodate,.or he restricts multiple location to overlapping spa- 
tial regions, in which case he faces the objection that the restriction 
is unprincipled. 

- In spite of these worries, Hudson’s Partist View remains an intrigu- 
ing addition to the catalogue -of metaphysical theories of ordinary 
continuants. In addition, it should be emphasized that there is far 
more to Hudson’s book than his advocacy of the Partist View, and 
much of his argument does not depend upon it. In addition to a de- 
fense of an epistemic theory of vagueness and of Universalism about 
composition (chapter 3), much of his provocative book consists of the 
development of an ingenious and original theory of the nature of per- 
sons, construed as material objects that are distinct from human or- 
ganisms, and a discussion of the implications of this theory for issues 
in moral philosophy (including abortion and infanticide) and the phi- 
losophy of religion (chapters 4—7). 


IV. MERRICKS: ELIMINATIVISM VERSUS PERDURANTISM AND ENDURANTISM 


As I have already indicated, Merricks’s Objects and Identity is in some ways 
the odd man out of these four books, since Merricks advocates no ver- 
sion of fourdimensionalism, but instead argues that inanimate macro- 
physical objects—including statues, baseballs, and tables—do not exist. 

Nevertheless, one unifying theme is represented by the fact that in 
his case for eliminativism, Merricks relies partly on considerations that 


ĉ Olson, Review of Hudson, A Materialist Metaphysics of the Human Person, Notre Dame 
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tempt others to four-dimensionalism. For example, an attractive fea- 
ture of eliminativism, according to Merricks, is.its capacity to avoid a 
commitment to coincident (or, as Merricks terms them, “co-located”) 
composite material objects such as the statue and the lump of clay 
(chapter 2, §IIT). Merricks rejects the typical endurantist’s appeal to 
the existence of completely coincident objects that nevertheless differ 
in their persistence conditions (partly because he thinks. that the al- 
leged differences are inadequately grounded), and also rejects the 
typical perdurantist’s response to the coincidence puzzles. Merricks 
objects to the treatment of modal predicates as “inconstant” (for 
example, as developed in sortal-relative counterpart theory) in order 
to defend the verdict, to which the perdurantist appears to be com- 
mitted, that although temporary coincidence can be explained as 
mere “overlap” (of space-time worms), permanent coincidence is iden- 
tity. Merricks’s eliminativism obviously solves—or dissolves—the coin- 
 cidence puzzles at a stroke: if neither statues nor lumps of clay exist, 
there are no genuine cases where they coincide for all or part of their 
existence. It is not surprising, given the publication date of his book, 
that Merricks does not discuss the stage theorist’s account of coin- 
cidence. But since the stage theorist must apparently treat not only 
modal, but also temporal, predicates as “inconstant,” it is a fair bet that 
Merricks would regard the stage theorist’s-account of coincidence 
cases as at least as objectionable as that of the perdurance theorist. 

As I have already. indicated, one attraction of what might otherwise 
seem strange metaphysical views about ordinary continuants is based 
on the desire to find a solution to puzzles concerning vagueness (as 
well as related puzzles such as the Problem of the Many) to which such 
objects appear vulnerable. Where others (including Sider and Hawley) 
see a resort to some version of four-dimensionalism as the solution, 
Merricks appeals to considerations concerning vagueness as an argu- 
ment for eliminativism. If there are composite material objects such 
as statues, then there are embarrassing questions concerning the point 
at which a statue that progressively loses its atoms—dramatically repre- 
sented by Merricks’s “Sorites Game” involving Michelangelo’s David— 
ceases to exist. Rejecting the view that it can be an ontologically vague 
matter whether David exists, and also rejecting accounts of vagueness 
that require a multiplicity of David-candidates, Merricks sees the best 
response to this “sorites of decomposition” as involving the denial that 
the statue exists at all (chapter 2, §II). 

Merricks’s principal argument for his eliminativism, however, is dis- 
tinct from any considerations that could be used in the service of four- 
dimensionalism: namely, his Overdetermination Argument (chapter 3). 
According to Merricks, if statues and baseballs existed, they would be 
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causally redundant, causing nothing that is not caused by their parts 
acting in concert. Rather than accepting the existence of such ephi- 
phenomenal entities, Merricks concludes that we should deny the 
existence of statues and baseballs—and, via similar reasoning, the ex- 
istence of all inanimate macrophysical objects. Perhaps the most con- 
troversial element in Merricks’s account is his claim that to attempt to 
hold that (for example) the baseball causes the shattering of a win- 
dow, while admitting that its parts acting in concert also do so, is to 
be committed to an untenable verdict of overdetermination. As sev- 
eral reviewers have remarked, Merricks’s argument seems vulnerable 
to the objection that when the parts of a composite, acting in concert, 
cause some effect, we can count the composite as thereby causing that 
effect without committing ourselves to an objectionable kind of over- 
determination: in effect, that “overdetermination” of this type is 
innocuous.’ Alternatively, one may object that, given Merricks’s con- 
ception of what it would take for the baseball to be a nonoverdeter- 
mining cause, his principle that genuine entities must o independent 
causal work is implausibly strong. 

An obvious difficulty for Merricks concerns the status of persons 
and other living things. According to Merricks, persons are composite 
material objects, and yet, unlike statues and baseballs, they allegedly 
exist. But why don’t the arguments for eliminativism carry over to 
them too, so that Merricks is committed to the (presumably absurd) 
conclusion that he does not exist? The most important element in 
Merricks’s defense of a special status for persons is his claim that, un- 
like baseballs, we (persons) are not causally redundant: we have causal 
powers over and above the powers of our parts acting in concert (chap- 
ters 4 and 6). His book thus includes a discussion of the nature of 
mental causation, and a defense of the thesis thatthe epiphenomenal 
status that he ascribes to baseballs does not apply to minds. 

Given the similarity of their positions—both are eliminativists about 
inanimate composite material objects, yet believe in the existence of at 
least some animate composite material objects, including persons—a 
comparison between Merricks’s book and Peter van Inwagen’s earlier 
Material Beings? is inevitable. It is interesting that although the princi- 
pal conclusions are similar, the main arguments are strikingly differ- 
ent. Unlike Merricks, with his reliance on the Overdetermination 
Argument, van Inwagen rested his case for eliminativism principally 


1 See, for example, Dean W. Zimmerman, Review of Merricks, Objects and Persons, The 
Times Literary Supplement (May 31, 2002). 
*Ithaca, NY: Cornell, 1990. 
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on an appeal to the difficulty of finding an answer to his “Special 
Composition Question” (roughly: “Under what conditions does a 
plurality of material things compose a material thing?”) that permits 
the existence of inanimate composite objects such as statues and base- 
balls while excluding unwanted candidates (such as an object com- 
posed of two people shaking hands). In addition, there is a difference 
in the theorists’ construal of the relation between their eliminativism 
and the ontology of common sense. Whereas van Inwagen attempted 
to reconcile his eliminativism about inanimate composite material 
objects with common-sense beliefs, Merricks concludes (correctly, in 
my view”) that eliminativism should be presented as an error theory 
(chapter 7, §§1—2). 

In spite of the differences, however, a significant role in the elimi- 
nativism of both Merricks and van Inwagen is played by the difficulty 
of finding a principled way of admitting statues, baseballs, and other 
inanimate macroscopic material objects into our ontology without 
opening the floodgates to a host of unwanted objects. Moreover, it is 
notable that this consideration—the fact that what seems to be the 
common-sense ontology, restricted in the entities that it admits, yet 
encompassing not only living organisms but also inanimate objects (in- 
cluding artifacts) that are not “natural unities” (in something like the 
Leibnizian sense) has great difficulty in finding a principled reason 
for its particular restrictions—is a recurring theme in the works re- 
viewed here. 

In this respect, it seems that Merricks’s (and van Inwagen’s) elim- 
inativism can, up to a point, join forces with four-dimensionalism 
against the common enemy of an endurantist ontology that denies 
unrestricted mereological composition (and hence the existence of 
“scattered objects” such as the sum of my left foot and the moon), 
yet accepts the existence of composite material objects such as statues 
and baseballs. They part company, of course, in that while the typical 
four-dimensionalist reacts by adopting a maximally liberal ontology 
governed by unrestricted mereological composition, the eliminativist 
retreats to an extremely sparse ontology that recognizes no inanimate 
composite material things at all. 

One important question raised by the works desea here is there- 
fore whether the “intermediate” ontology that includes the inanimate 
composite objects recognized by common sense, but rejects un- 
restricted mereological composition, is defensible. As I have indicated 


° See my “Ordinary Language and Metaphysical Commitment,” Analysis, LIII, 4 (Oc- 
tober 1993): 243-51. 
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above (section 1), a further question is whether an endurantist con- 
ception of the persistence of ordinary continuants must go. hand in 
hand with the restricted common-sense ontology, and, if it need 
` not, whether the resulting version of endurantism about ordinary con- 
tinuants might not be superior to both four-dimensionalism (in its 
stage theory and in its perdurantist version) and eliminativism. 


V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


“Nothing odd will do long,” Dr. Johnson notoriously remarked, at- 
tempting to support his maxim with a spectacularly mistaken verdict 
about the fate of Tristram Shandy. The history of metaphysics provides 
a wealth of further counterexamples to Johnson’s maxim, and the 
counterintuitive theories proposed in the books reviewed here may 
well find a place in this list. But whatever the fate of the particular 
theories advocated by these. authors, it is unquestionable: that these 
four works provide a fascinating and illuminating contribution to 
the debate concerning the nature of composite material objects and 
of their persistence through time, and to our understanding of the 
complex and perplexing questions that this involves. 

PENELOPE MACKIE 
University of Nottingham 
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enon of a priori knowledge. 
2008 376 pp. coth $100.00 paper $400 00 


OXFORD STUDIES IN EARLY MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY VOLUME IV 

Edited by DANIEL GARBER ond STEVEN NADLER - 

A selection of the best current work inthe ee of early 
modern philosophy. 

(Oxford Studies i in Early Modern Philosophy) 

2008 280 pp. cloth $100.00 paper $40.00 


THE PURSUIT OF UNHAPPINESS 

The Elusive Psychology of Well-Being 

DANIEL HAYBRON 

“Haybron’s book is a perfect example of how philosophical 
ethics can matter beyond the academy as well as within it. 
This original book is an acute, engaging, and well-informed ` 
discussion of an issue of concern to every human 

being.” —Roger Crisp, University of Oxford 

2008 ~360 pp. $55.00 


BEING REDUCED 


New Essays on Reduction, Explanation, ond Causation 
Edited by JAKOB HOHWY and JESPER KALLESTRUP 


Is the mind nothing but neural firings in the brain? Are we : 


just a bunch of neurons? If the mind is just the brain, then 
how can we act as genuine, responsible agents in the 
world? Being Reduced attempts to understand these ques- 
tions. 

2008 288 pp. $90.00 
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FROM EMPEDOCLES T0 WITTGENSTEI No 
Historical Essays in Philosophy 

ANTHONY KENNY 

Sir Anthony Kenny presents a selection of his historical 
essays in philosophy. 

2008 230 pp. $60.00 


THE CONSTITUTION OF AGENCY 


Essays on Practical Reason and Moral Psychology 
CHRISTINE M. KORSGAARD 


-Christine M. Korsgaard is one of today’s leading moral 


philosophers. This volume collects ten of her influential < 


essays. 
2008 360 pp. cloth $100.00 paper $40.00 


THE OXFORD HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

Edited by CHERYL MISAK 
The first collective study of the development of philosophy 
in North America, from the 18th century to the end of the 
20th century. 

2008 656 pp. $150.00 


THOUGHTS 

Papers on Mind, Meaning, and Modality 

STEPHEN YABLO 

Stephen Yablo presents a modern-day examination of 
Cartesion themes in the metaphysics of mind. 

2008 336 pp. cloth $100.00 paper $50.00 


Be sure to visit us in the exhibit area to receive 20% off! 
Visit us online at www.oup.com/us 





